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THE CARIB SETTLEMENTS. 

AVING sent Manuel to Tulian with a note 
to the Carib chief to order a boat for us, 
and receiving a satisfactory reply, we com- 
menced packing our luggage, which consisted 
of two large mosquito nets. Having finished 
this laborious task we retired to our hammocks 
to get a good sleep, that we might be fresh for 
the start in the morning, as we were to be off 

by daylight to get the favorable land-breeze. 
* We were aroused in ample time by the Carib 
boys, and our party being joined by the Doctor, 
whose portly, jolly body is well known through 
the Southern and Western States, we left our 
quarters for the beach, where, in absence of 
docks, we were ‘‘ backed” to our boat. I can’t 








say that the addition of the ‘“‘ Doc.” to our par- 
ty was in the remotest degree desirable, as he 
weighed nearly three hundred pounds, and our 
‘*dory,” or ‘*dug-out,” was not so large as many 
I have seen used to carry much smaller loads; 
besides, we now numbered, all told, passengers 
and crew, seven mortals. Seven! mysterious 
number! Shades of the departed astrologers 
and Grand Street wizards! was it safe to start 
in face of these anspices ? 

I think it was unlucky, and it proved so on the 
start ; for in dumping the ‘‘ Doc.” into the boat, 
which operation required the united strength of 
two Caribs, he dipped the boat and half filled 
her with water! They were obliged to reland 
him and bail her ont. 
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Doc. quietly remarked that it was ‘‘all right; 
he had got a duck, and out of season, too.” 

However, after little delay we started in high 
spirits, but when we reached the “‘ Point” the 
wind completely failed us. Down came the 
sail, and out went the paddles, handled by four 
stout Caribs, who were built, as H——- remarked, 
on the ‘“‘ Yankee Doodle plan—lean but very 
muscular,” and away went the canoe skimming 
over the broad waves of the Caribbean Sea. 

The manner of using the paddle is not unlike 
the North American Indian mode. It is held 
perfectly perpendicular in the water, carried 
along the side of the canoe very swiftly, and at 
the conclusion of the stroke it is turned inward 
or outward as they may desire the canoe to 
head. In this way they propel canoes of large 
size with a rapidity that would astonish some 
of our Whitehall boatmen. 

Nor does the distance to make cause them to 
lessen their activity; frequently they paddle 
many miles in a rough sea perfectly content. 
On one occasion, an urgent one, it is true, three 
of them paddled a canoe three days and three 
nights, their only food the while being brandy 
and water. 

We had not proceeded far on our journey 
when a sea-breeze sprangup. This time H—— 
did not ‘“‘engineer the ropes” as on a former 
occasion on Lake Nicaragua, but left that duty 
to the Caribs, than whom, in small boats, there 
are no better sailors to be found. He took out 


his ‘‘old banjo” from a mere desire to finger 
some strings, and gave us some ‘‘ real old sea 
songs,” regular sea dogs, daring and braving the 
sea in song, and lustily inviting all his friends 
to follow in the footsteps of him, their illustri- 


ous predecessor. I think old Neptune must 
have heard him, and not liking his style or his 
sentiments concluded to give us a poke of his 
‘*iron,” for soon after a squall came upon us 
that ‘“‘blew great guns,” to say nothing of the 
horse-pistols and revolvers. 

Away we went taking a salt shower-bath 
every two minutes—once a week would have 
been more to our fancy. And the clouds began 
to lower, the thunder to rattle, the sea to roll, 





and the Caribs to swear (that is, I presume they 
did, their language being hard enough to lead 
one to imagine ’twas composed entirely of blas- 
phemous ejaculations), but it wouldn't do; the 
norther came pon us harder and harder every 
moment, and we could hear the surf beating 
fearfully upon the rocky shore nearly two miles 
astern. 

‘* Keep her head to the sea!” shouted the old 
chief; and head to the sea it was—the sea head- 
ing us in a manner not at all congenial to our 
feelings. If we had been in a ship and made 
the ‘‘stern way” we were making in our old 
hollow log, we should have gone on a visit to 
‘*Davy Jones, Esquire,” immediately. 

But the dug-out was like a Roman sword, 
cutting both ways equally well. Away we went, 
she dipping the water in, and we dipping it out, 
when suddenly we found ourselves close upon a 
sand bar or ‘‘ Cay,” about one mile and a half 
from shore. Out went our paddle again to 
avoid it. ‘Bring her around under the lee of 
the Cay,” said the old ‘‘ King of the Cannibal 
Islands,” as H called the Carib chief. I 
gave one glance at the pure white sand which I 
thought would have looked much better on some 
country ball-room floor, and I within the same 
distance of it. Still we were dancing on toward 
it with the back-step, much afraid that the wind 
would give us a sort of waltz movement and 
compel us to change partners before we thought 
proper. Butit turned into a regular stag dance, 
every man for himself, for in turning around she 
struck a rock and over she went! 

The next step in our figure was a movement 
for the ‘‘ Cay,” which being near was soon ac- 
complished—or, in other words, easily swum. 
H—— declared that I walked ashore, and as 
there were two or three shells in the top of one 
of my boots, I couldn’t well deny it. 

Our canoe soon followed us, the smaller arti- 
cles close upon it, with a box of cigars bringing 
up the rear. A stray bottle of old brandy was 
seen at this moment hesitating on a wave, evi- 
dently not wishing to come ashore, not having 
been invited. We pitied the poor fellow’s mod- 
esty, and really wishing him with us in our pres- 
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ent plight, one of us went to him, took him by 
the neck, and gave him an ardent welcome. He 
came without hesitation, and we enjoyed his 
company amazingly. 

One of the Caribs soon fished up our guns, 
the old banjo taking care of himself. In fact, 
when we set him against a tree in the wind, he 
commenced singing as if nothing had occurred 
out of his usual line. But then he had no ba- 
bies to feed; why shouldn't he be jolly when 
he found himself safe on terra firma? But he 
was too merry for the rest of the party, and the 
rascal, instead of confining his merriment to old 
familiar tunes that might have touched a chord 
in our memories and enlivened us too, launched 
off into a lot of wild, extempore music, quite 
suggestive ofastorm. The Caribs were greatly 
alarmed at this, and we had some difficulty in 
explaining to them that it was altogether on the 
£olian principle, and that it could not talk, as 
they supposed. 

The sun soon came out to look at us, the 
storm died away, and we made clothes-horses 
of ourselves to dry our garments on. 

We were stocked with what somebody calls 
‘* hunger-sauce,” but unfortunately had nothing 
to season therewith. All our biscuit was wet, 
sugar and coffee ditto. The Caribs took their 
spears and soon brought us a fine barracuda, 
but not until H—— and myself had damaged 
our boots while chasing a flat-fish, which we were 
green enough to think we could catch. We 
did get a couple of craw-fish, but lost the sole of 
one of our boots against a projecting rock hid- 
den below the surface of the water. 


THE BAINBOW AND WATER-8POUT. 











These and the fish we soon roasted in some 
plantain-leaves on the beach. For the benefit 
of future castaways, I will describe the method. 
First dig a hole; then build a fire in it. The 
Caribs did this in a novel way to me. One of 
them collected a quantity of dry brush, and 
lighting his cigarro, stood up in the wind, and 
placing a spark in the brush commenced swing- 
ing it in the breeze. Soon it was in a blaze, 
and in a few seconds more our “pit” was a 
mass of burning embers. Wood was heaped 
upon it until it was filled with coals. The fish 
were cleaned and wrapped in plantain-leaves, 
and the whole covered with the live coals. In 
a few moments they were taken out, beautifully 
roasted, 

Those who boast of the cuisine Frangais 
would do well to taste of the Carib asado. 

Before we had finished our meal the Caribs 
told us a storm was approaching, and, as we 
knew them to be good barometers, their advice 
was heeded. We got four stout sticks, and 
planted them firmly in the sand, rigging the 
sail over them after the style of a tent, fasten- 
ing the sheet-ropes to heavy bushes in the direc- 
tion of the storm, to prevent the tent’s making 
away, as this mishap would cause us to scud 
under bare poles for a time, which pleasant lit- 
tle amusement we very naturally objected to. 

I knew well what it was, having been wreck- 
ed on the Yucatan coast only six weeks previous 
to our present adventure. There I was knocked 
about among the reefs for twelve days, sleeping 
@ la chicken—eleven of us in a small open boat! 
While there, we dined sumptuously on cocoa- 
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nut-water—when we could get the nuts; when | 


we couldn’t, we ‘‘ chewed the cud of sweet and 
bitter fancy,” and thought of the good dinners 
we had had at home at Delmonico’s, Florence’s, 
and other benefactors of hungry men with mon- 
ey in their pockets. We thought of numerous 
‘ fries, with celery,” ‘‘ roasts, with ‘Mumm’s 
best,’”’ and wished that there might be flourish- 
ing restaurants established all along the coast. 

But I am forgetting our present plight for my 
past misfortune. The storm came with a reg- 
ular tropical rain, but our sail acted nobly in 
protecting us from its fury. After « short time 
the rain abated, and the sun again appeared in 
all his glory. We were fully requited for our 
accident by the appearance of a most wonderful 
atmospheric phenomena. Away, in the north, 
rose an enormous water-spout, over which were 
two magnificent rainbows! The water-spout 
rose to the clouds, the rainbows forming a per- 
fect half-circle over it. 

The inner rainbow was beautifully colored ; 
while the outer, or reflected bow, was less brill- 
iant, though almost as gorgeous. I think this 
a sight seldom seen even by old sea-captains, 
who, by-the-way, have always witnessed these 
wonderful sights at sea, while we were gazing 
at it with wonder and delight from our Rebin- 
son Crusoe-like position. 

In an hour more we were in the town of 
Tulian, Honduras, seven miles east of Omoa, 
which, with the settlement of Seineguita, was 
the vbject of our visit. We had expected to find 





beach, waiting to receive us, a fine-looking 
Spanish girl. 

We shouted ‘‘Adios, mi alma” to her, long 
before she could, by any possible construction 
of the laws of sound, understand our affection- 
ate addresses. I had forgotten that we were 
married men; but no matter—we were away 
from home, on a sketching expedition, and this 
was very much in our line. There was one, at 
least, we thought, who could appreciate our 
sentimental songs (all Spanish songs are sen- 
timental), and knew something of the agree- 
able little courtesies of civilized life that one 
understands so fully when he sees it contrasted 
with nature, crude and rough. When we land- 
ed we found her pretty and intelligent—two 
great desiderata for a ‘‘ note-book sketch’”’—so 
we immediately presented ourselves, introduc- 
ing each other. 

I thought (being the best-looking) that I had 
made an impression; but when she turned her 
lovely black eyes upon my companions with 
such winning smiles, it was all over with me— 
my heart went back to its proper place imme- 
diately. Still, I liked “‘ Juanita.” 

The Carib language is harsh, it must be— 
for one of them, noticing the glances I threw 
toward the individual who had robbed me of 
my peace (I believe that is the usual mode of 
expressing it), he remarked, ‘‘She was a good 
wurrie for such a woogerie as myself!” That 
sent Tom Moore and his poetry out of my head 


| directly, and I began to think I had got into 


nothing but dark-colored Caribs at this place, | some saw-filing establishment. We formed into 


and were most joyfully surprised to see on the | 


line, the boys taking our luggage, and marched 
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THE TANGO. 


to the house of the ‘‘ King of the Cannibal Isl- | 


ands.” They soon swung our hammocks, in 
which we seated ourselves, while they busied 
themselves preparing coffee. 

It was now near night, and we were settling 
ourselves for a sleep after the fatigues of the day, 
when the ‘‘ King” made his appearance and said 
the boys were getting up a “‘tango,” in honor 
of our arrival, if we were not too tired to attend. 

We belied our feelings most woefully by stat- 
ing, as many an exhausted, inebriated individ- 
ual has remarked before us, that ‘‘ we never felt 
better.” So the ‘‘tango” was gotten up, and 
after finishing our supper, astonishing the na- 
tives at the same time by the rapid disappear- 
ance, one by one, of the many chickens and 
fish supplied for our meal, we repaired to the 
hut in which the dance was to take place. 

Our arrival was the signal for the commence- 
ment of the festivities. Such another exhibi- 
tion of the Terpsichorean art I never had the 
pleasure of witnessing. Their instruments con- 
sisted of a couple of drums made of hollow logs 
with hide stretched over one end, and a Boston 
tin cracker-box, on which instruments a sort of 
running accompaniment was beaten with their 
hands. Wild songs were chanted during the pro- 
gress of the dance, one of which, more moderate 
than the rest, and in English, was shouted for our 
benefit. It was repeated so often that it became 
traced on my memory. It ran in this way: 

Fi, yi, yi! money no dare, 
Soger take him, money so gone! 
After repeating this as often as they thought 





courtesy demanded—and it was a great length 


|of time—they broke into another wild Carib 


song, that made me instinctively feel for my 
scalp. Having assured myself ’twas all right, 
and that my friends were equally fortunate, I 
really enjoyed the oddity of the affair. 

I am told their dancing is a perfect counter- 
part of similar proceedings on the western coast 
of Africa, from whence they originally came. 
They placed the music in the centre of the room, 
and arranged themselves around it, and com- 
menced a series of movements of the body, 
throwing in frequent twists and jerks by way of 
embellishment. 

Between the dances we gave them some reg- 
ular ‘*Clem Johnson” negro songs, and the tor- 
rents of applause that followed would have been 
perfectly satisfactory to the most renowned ten- 
or, and would have furnished lots of items for 
the penny-a-liners. H gave them the Juba 
dance, which, being more in their line, they ap- 
preciated to its fullest extent, and it convinced 
them that the Yankees could do every thing. 
They were very temperate regarding liquor— 
but few of them drinking it, and many of them 
not even coffee. 

We retired that night perfectly satisfied with 
our day’s adventures. One peculiar feature of 
this place I must not forget to mention.~ The 
mosquitoes, although they are very numerous 
and blood-thirsty during the day, never prowl 
around the houses at night! Whether they are 
off on a tango spree of their own, or asleep, I 
can’t say; but I know they did not molest us 
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that night, though we slept with- 
out the nets, which we had taken 
so much trouble to preserve. 
For this favorable indulgence 
on their part, I commend them 
to the consideration and admira- 
tion of the mosquito-bitten com- 
munity of the civilized world. 

In the morning we rose and 
took coffee at the door, receiv- 
ing the invigorating sea-breeze 
filtered through the branches of 3 
the cocoa-nut, which were wav- 3g] 
ing before the door, musical with ; 
birds. We sat upon the old 
‘* stocks,” and drank in nature’s 
beauty to repletion. 

At breakfast we had my fa- 
vorité dish, fried plantains and 
fresh cassava bread, of which I 
will speak shortly. After this 
H—— drew a portrait of the King, which he 
admired very much, and seemed to have gained 
from it a more full conception of his own per- 
sonal charms. 

After we had sufficiently astonished them 
with a display of talent perfectly new to them, 
we started up the Tulian River for sketches, 
having heard it was rather fine. We found 
the stream to be of surpassing beauty. Every 
hundred feet was a picture in itself. It was 
beautiful beyond description—perfectly sublime! 
Enormous wild fig-trees, the cocoa-nut and plan- 
tain lined its banks, with the brilliant, lively- 
colored orange or sweet lemon creeping in among 
the openings. 

Occasionally we saw a plantain field stretch- 
ing to the water’s edge, the broad flat leaves 
ef the trees dipping themselves gracefully in the 


SCENE ON THE TULIAN. 
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limpid stream. Every body knows they are pic- 
turesquely beautiful, and on this occasion they 
were positively splendid. ‘ 

After paddling a short distance we dragged 
the canoe on shore, the water being too shal- 
low to allow us to proceed further with it; so 
we continued our journey on foot, detailing a 
couple of Caribs to ‘‘ back” us across the stream 
when our fancy should lead us on the “ other 
| side of Jordan ;” and I can assure you they had 
| plenty of exercise. 

How they growled when the Doctor mount- 
\ed! We positively were sore with laughter. 
| One little spot took our fancy wonderfully. 
| A gigantic wild fig-tree had located himself on 
a point of land around which the scenery was 
perfectly enchanting. From one branch of the 
| tree a large family of ‘‘ yellow tails” had built 
their hanging nests. This bird is about the 
size of a hawk, with a ‘‘ crooked tail” like the 
swallow. Its body is black, blending into brown, 
the brown into an Indian red, and the red into 
|@ brilliant yellow on the tail, not unlike the 
dazzling gold of the Baltimore oriole at home. 
, Not being well posted in ornithology, I can’t 
| give its scientific name; but I have no doubt 
| many of your readers know the bird as well by 
reputation as I do from observation. 

While H—— was making his sketch, the Doc- 
tor and I shot a deer and several Indian rabbits, 
which are much larger than our common rabbits 
|athome. Pursuing this little Euphrates through 





_|the Garden of Eden, we reached the Camino 


| 


| Real to Comayagua, when another scene burst 
upon us, Fortunately, nothing was injured by 
the explosion except some paper, pencils, and 
the least bit of color imaginable. 

At the ranch on the hill we took a sort of 


= | half-breakfast, half-dinner meal, for which, for 


our party of three, we paid thirty-seven and a 
half cents. We tried to make an arrangement 
with them to board us in town at the same ratio, 
but it wouldn’t do, They were not in the 
fonda business, though they did sometimes en- 
tertain hungry wretches like ourselves. We 
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CBOSSING OF THE TULIAN. 


cleared the table of every thing set before us, it | your stomachs. 


being a principle with us while traveling to leave 
nothing, thereby getting the worth of our money, 
even though our palates are not suited. It is 
only justice to ourselves to say, that this de- 
struction took place before we knew the amount 
of our bill. 

After our meal we were conducted around 
the ranch by the proprietor himself, and it was 
a model. Tropical fruit trees he had in abund- 
ance, including the mango, marofion, and pine- 
apple, to which, by-the-way, I attribute a fever 
I afterward had. I would like to caution all 
new-comers to the tropical regions on one point: 
After becoming acclimated, and you have com- 
menced on the fruits, ascertain the capacity of 





If they are equal to two pine- 
apples, never eat three, with half a dozen man- 
gos, and that too on a hearty meal. If you de, 
the calentura is sure! I am a living example 
of the fact! This ranch also contained an im- 
mense grazing ground, on which were 10,000 
head of cattle! which, by being driven a dis- 
tance of six miles, would be worth $10 per head! 
They are used on the extensive mahogany works 
near Belize, and on the Ulua and Chimelcon 
rivers in this State. I think I shall turn ranch- 
ero with the proviso that I can raise cattle that 
will not chase me, as some of these did, for I 
may notalways be so fortunate in climbing trees 
as I was on this occasion. 

Returning to the settlement, we procured a 
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larger dory, and embarked for the town of Seine- 
guita and Puerto Cabello lagoon, but went no 
farther than the town, as a shower came upon 
us. 

Seineguita is not so pretty a place as Tulian, 
but is much larger, and has more of the appear- 
ance of a regular town. There were a great 
number of women to be seen, and but few men. 
The great disparity in numbers struck me, but 
it was explained by the men being off on the 
mahogany works, where they remain by con- 
tract for from three to twelve months, as they 
may agree. During this time they never see 
their wives, and when they do return they 
have a “big drunk” to commemorate the 
event. 

The cassava bread, of which I spoke before, 
is made from the root of the cassava bush, or 
zuca, as it is called by the Caribs. It grows 
wild, and in great profusion, in the vicinity of 
Puerto Cabello. The root is hard, unpalata- 
ble, and withal extremely poisonous, if eaten in 
its crude state. 

Their mode of preparing it is curious. The 
root is boiled in water until the outer dark 
rough coating becomes soft and removable— 
not unlike the skin of a boiled beet. The root, 
thus relieved of its elothing, is of a pure white 
color, and while warm is ‘‘rasped” into a pulp, 
on large wooden graters, not unlike the old- 
fashioned washboard of my childhood days. If 


there are any of your readers who are ignorant 


ef the form of this household utensil, I refer 
them to their grandmothers for an explanation 





of this article—important, at least, in the man- 
ufacture of the Carib “ staff of life.” 

The pulp falls into a large wooden receiving 
tray, from whence it is taken by the women, 
and punched and pummeled in a manner that 
reminded me of the times when I used to look 
through the windows of the bakers’ shops at 
home, and see the men making bread and 
cakes, and resolved when I grew up to be no- 
thing but a baker, that I might daily gorge my- 
self with the sweet things that were so tempt- 
ingly exposed in the nicely-arranged windows. 
After it is pounded until ‘t becomes soft, it is 
kneaded into dough, and formed into cakes, 
about two and a half feet in diameter, and one- 
sixteenth of an inch thick, and baked upon large 
earthen plates. When baked, it is of a soft, 
crispy nature, and of a cream color. 

Another portion of the cassava pulp is placed 
on the top of an apparatus called a cu/ebra, or 
snake, which, by-the-way, it resembles. It is 
closely-plaited split cane, forming a hollow 
body, twelve feet long, by ten inches in diameter. 
Attached to the lower end is a stout stick, upon 
which sit some half dozen of the prettiest girls, 
of course. 

They rise, and throwing their bodies upon the 
pole, elongate the culebra by their weight, which 
compresses the contents, from which flows the 
cassava juice, which is boiled, and, with the ad- 
dition of spices and chillis, forms a delicious 
sauce for the bread, and is used in place of 
butter. To me it is extremely palatable; but 
H—— will have nothing to do with it, vowing 
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PUERTO CABELLO LAGOON, 


that it is simply baked saw-dust. But he is no | 
judge. 

Having left the hut, we started for the second | 
time, and with a good breeze, direct for the 


mouth of Puerto Cabello lagoon. We were 
now in the famous bay which bears the name 


On board again we soon entered the lagoon. 
If it were only in the North, adios to Saratoga, 
Newport, etc. Why, in my mind, I sawin the blue 
distance of a near future a dozen hotels on its 
delightful shores, with ‘‘ regular boarders” the 
year round, and in their record-books names 


above-mentioned ; and certainly a finer harbor | hailing from Maine to Texas. The Doctor, who 
it would be difficult to find. Perfectly sheltered | is from the latter place, offers, as an inducement 
from the violence of all the storms that blew | to some enterprising Yankee, to take Ais room 
over it, with any quantity of water, with fine | so soon as the shingles are on. A Mr. Fisher 
holding ground for anchorage, it appeared to be | has a plantation here, and around him is clus- 
to me the very desideratum for the necessities | tered a family of bouncing little ones to whom 


of a large town. 

The harbor is easily made, the entrance being 
several miles broad, and the Chimilecon mount- 
ain rising, in one unbroken peak, to a great 
height, serves as a landmark for vessels many 
miles at sea. Mr. Squier, in his ‘‘ Notes on 
Central America,” gives a perfect description 
of it, with an accompanying map. Blunt, in 
his ‘‘Coast Pilot,” pronounces it to be one of 
the best harbors on the coast. 

It is a beautiful sheet of water, unbroken by 
a single rock or other obstruction to the free 
and secure navigation of it in any part. 

During our progress we shot many wild fowls, 
and passed some beautiful plantations, at one 
of which we compelled our boatmen to land us. 
Here we selected our future residence on a gen- 
tle slope, a few feet from the water’s edge, and 
when we shall have finished our Central Amer- 
ican palace—which I think should be in the 
form of a paint-brush or palette, emblematic of 
our calling—we will send you on a sketch of it. 





disease is unknown. 

This is the proposed northern terminus of the 
**Interoceanic Railroad,” and a more desira- 
ble location could not have been selected. By 
building docks two hundred feet long, the lar- 
gest ocean steamers could discharge their living 
freights with all the security of New York ac- 
commodations. 

The people every where along the coast are 
anxious for its commencement, rightly thinking 
that it would turn their comparatively worth- 
less plantations into “ independent patches of 
wealth,” as the Doctor calls them. 

Start the Railroad, gentlemen! Open the 
richest country on the globe to the enterprise 
of the world! Let the ‘‘iron horse” but once 
snort through these majestic forests, and its 
woods will be turned into shining silver, its 
grasses into glistening gold, its small planta- 
tions into thriving Yankee farms; the plow and 
sickle will supersede the machete and the rude 


| digging iron; the weeds, rank and strong, will 
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turn into waving corn and wheat; and the lit- | ing isolated in the midst of its ornamented 
tle marshy spots will be soon covered with nu- | grounds, profuse in shade-trees, shrubbery, and 
tritious rice, all yielding plenty and smiling con- | flowers, reminding one more of a thickly settled 
tentment on the hardy adventurer. | neighborhood than a town. The avenue lead- 
In concluding this sketch we would observe | ing from the capitol to the Governor's house is 
that this race of Caribs originated on the Cay- | more compactly built, and is the theatre of all 
man Islands, and are known as the ‘‘ Red Ca- | the commercial life the place affords. 
ribs.” ‘*On an eminence near the town, imposing 
It is not many years since their depredations | from its extent and position, stands the State 
in the piratical way have been suppressed, and Asylum for the Insane. A building worthy the 
many an old sea-captain may tell of the care | taste and public spirit of any State. 
he used to avoid its inhospitable shores. In the ‘* By the burning of the old capitol in 1831 
first instance, they were driven from St. Do- | Raleigh lost the statue of Washington by Cano- 
mingo and Jamaica for their participation in | va, a gem of art of which the Carolinians were 
numerous outbreaks, and they went carrying | justly proud. The hero was represented in a 


with them an unquenchable hatred against the 
whites. In the settlements on this coast and 
in Guatamala they are very hospitable, and 
most of them speak the Creole English. Their 
language contains many French words, not rec- 
ognizable, perhaps, with its guttural intonation, 
to the polished Parisian—with the exception of 
the numerals, the pronunciation of which is tol- 
erably correct. They are, in fine, an industri- 
ous, hard-working community; and so free are 
they from the cares of this life, and so smoothly 
does time fly with them, that but few of them 
have any idea of the number of summers that 
have passed over their heads in their happy, 
quiet homes! 

We left them with regret, but with a promise 
to return soon and settle among them. 
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III.—GUILFORD. 
“ List his discourse of war, and you shall hear 
A fearful battle rendered you in music.” 
SHAKSPEARE. 

‘*TT\HE capitol of North Carolina bears the ap- 

propriate and beautiful name of Raleigh, 
in honor of the accomplished and chivalrous ‘ Sir 
Walter, the man of wit and the sword,’ under 
whose auspices the first colonies were planted 
on our shores. The town is comparatively of 
recent date, its site having been established by 
a convention met at Hillsborough in 1788. In 
1810, it contained only six hundred and seven- 
ty inhabitants, but its permanent population at 
present is estimated at between two and three 
thousand. On a commanding but gently slop- 
ing eminence, the young city sits embowered, in 
a grove of stately oaks, like a rustic beauty, 
whose ornaments are awkwardly worn and un- 
skillfully puton. Incongruous, incomplete, but 
nathless fair and pleasing. Thus appear her 
broad tree planted, unpaved avenues. The su- 
perb and costly capitol with its forms of Grecian 
elegance, rising amidst a grove of forest oaks, in 
an inclosure grown up with weeds and traversed 
by narrow ungraveled paths, and its stately en- 
trances encumbered with huge wood piles. 

** Around this central point the town is built 
upon several streets densely shaded with double 
rows of trees. The private residences for the 
most part resemble country houses, each stand- 


sitting posture, costumed as a Roman general, 
holding tablets in one hand and a style in the 
other, as if about to write; we believe the in- 
tention of the sculptor was, to represent him as 
Washington the statesman and lawgiver, whilc 
his recent military character was indicated by 
the sheathed sword beside him. The concep- 
tion was beautiful, the work skillfully and ele- 
gantly wrought, but there was nothing in it es- 
pecially to touch the American heart or under- 
standing. The soft Italian, whose genius was 
inspired by dreams of the Greek ideal commin- 
gling with shapes of modern elegance, who 
pined even in brilliant Paris for the balmy air 
and sunshine of his native land, beneath whose 
|magic chisel the frigid marble warmed and 
|melted into forms of voluptuous beauty, had 
| neither the soul to conceive nor the hand to 
carve the iron man of ’76.” 
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STATE CAPITOL, RALEIGH 


As Porte Crayon warmed with his subject he 
rose from his chair and paced about our writing- 
table like a chained bear. ‘‘ That task,” con- 
tinued he, ‘‘ yet remains to be accomplished ; 
there is no statue of Washington existing, there 
never has been one.” 

** You forget that which adorns the square in 
front of our Federal Capitol,” I mildly sug- 
gested. 

**Get out! it is scarcely worth criticism—a 
pitiful heathen divinity set up to be scoffed at 
by the children of the image-breakers—a half 
naked Olympian shivering in a climate where 
nudity is not, and never can be, respectable.” 

** But there is the statue in Richmond.” 

Crayon paused for a moment as if to cool off. 

** Houdon,” said he, “ made an effort in the 
proper direction, and the unaffected approbation 
which his work has elicited proves it. That it 
has been greatly overpraised, is not chargeable 
to a want of taste in our people, but simply to 
the fact that they have no means of comparison. 
It is the best we have, and is estimated accord- 
ingly. But although the costume and design 
of the statue are good, there is nothing in that 
affected pose to remind one of the most striking 
characteristic of Washington’s person, 


* The lofty port, the distant mien, 
That seemed to shun the sight, yet awed if seen.’ 


‘*A French writer says: ‘ Malgré lopind- 
treté des hommes a lower U'antique aux depens du 
moderne, il faut avouer qu'en tout genre les pre- 
miers essais sont toujours grossiers.’ The truth 
and common sense of this assertion is applica- 





ble, in a greater or less degree, to every subject 
to which human effort has been directed. If it 
seems not to have been sustained by the pro- 
gress of the fine arts at all times, the exception 
may be fairly referred to the fact, that the ge- 
nius of certain peoples and periods, instead of 
being devoted to the legitimate task of develop- 
ing into beauty and grandeur the ideas of its 
own times, perversely turns for inspiration te 
antiquity, rejecting the healthful freshness of 
the present to feed morbidly on the decay of 
the past; wasting its native vigor in feebly im- 
itating, instead of aspiring to the nobler task of 
creating. Why may not the ridicule that in 
literature is attached to the faded imitations 
of the ancient poets—the Venuses, Cupids, 
nymphs, and shepherd be as fairly turned 
against the wearisome and incongruous repro- 
ductions in marble of gods, heroes, and sena- 
tors, with modern names, and modern heads on 
their shoulders?” 

“Bravo! Porte Crayon turned lecturer! 
You bid fair to rival Ruskin in the crusade 
against the Greeks and Romans. You and he 
are harder on them than were the Goths and 
Vandals.” 

“But, my dear P——, permit me to explain. 
You have misunderstood the drift of my re- 
marks—” 

“Encore, Sir Critic. You administer the 
chibouk like a very Fahladeen.” 

‘* Now pray be quiet, and I'll tell you an an- 
ecdote appropriate to the subject: 

** A provincial society of literati, somewhere 
in France, wished to compliment Voltaire, and 
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voted that his statue should decorate their hall. | excellent likeness was modeled. The artist was 
A young artist of great merit, a native of the | now at a loss how to complete his work. The 
province, was commissioned to execute the work. | antique furore was then at its height in France, 
The sage, who was never averse to flattery in| and Hogarth’s caricature of a nobleman person- 
any shape, complacently sat for the bust, and an | ating Jupiter, with a big wig, ruffled shirt, and 
a thunder-bolt in his hand, scarcely 

surpassed in absurdity many of the se- 

rious productions of that ridiculous 

era. The artist was an honest fel- 

low, and was at his wits’ end in en- 

deavoring to reconcile common sense 

and the spirit of the times. Embroid- 

ered cuffs, shirt ruffles, and knee 

breeches, would not do in marble at 

all. The wardrobe of antiquity was 

ransacked, but nothing found to fit 

Voltaire. Fortunately the severely 

classic taste could dispense with all 

costume, even the fig-leaf, so our artist 

modeled his figure after the Antinous. 

** But to see that lean, leering face, 

that preposterous curled wig and scrag- 

gy neck, set upon a round, graceful, 

fully-developed figure, was inadmis- 

sible; the incongruity was too glar- 

ing. The head, which had been pro- 

nounced a perfect likeness, could not 

be changed, so he went to work again, 

and, with much labor, reduced the fig- 

ure to the meagre standard of the face. 

The completed statue resembled Vol- 

taire, no doubt, but it also looked like 

a chimpanzee, or the starved saint 

done in stone in the Museum at Flor- 

ence, or the wax-work figure of Calvin 

Edson at Barnum’s—a sculptured hor- 

ror, a marble joke. The society was 

outraged. The statue, instead of be- 

ing inaugurated, was kicked into a cel- 
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lar; while the unhappy victim of classic taste | traveler continued his journey westward, by the 
lost his labor and reputation together, nor is it | North Carolina Railroad. This road traverses 
likely that posterity will ever repair the injus-| the best portion of the State. The face of the 
tice.” country is pleasantly diversified with hill and 
Having passed several days very pleasantly | dale. The sombre vesture of the pine woods is 
looking at the outside of things in Raleigh, our | changed for the rich and varied leafing of the 
upland forest, while evidences 
of agricultural improvement are 
manifest on every side. Then, 
as we pass along, we hear the old 
familiar names of Revolutionary 
memory; names that make the 
heart leap in recalling the wild, 
romantic details of the South- 
ern war, all the more thrilling 
that they have escaped the var- 
nish of spiritless limners, and 
are not heard in the common 
babblings of fame. But still, 
in the humble cot and squirely 
mansion, the memory of these 
brave deeds and glorious names 
is fondly cherished. 

**Come hither, Curly-pate ; 
what paper was that you showed 
your mother just now that de- 
lighted her so, and got your pock- 
et filled with ginger-cakes ?” 

‘*That, Sir, is a picture of 
Colonel Washington chasing 
Tarleton. Mother says I am a 
great genius.” 

‘* Why, Beverly, be quiet. I 
said no such thing.” 

** Indeed, madam, this draw- 
ing is an astonishing produc- 
tion. The attitudes of his horses 
are decidedly classic, and seem 
to have been studied from the 
Elgin marbles. The boy will 
doubtless be a great painter 

FEMALE EDUCATION. some day.” 
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THE PARTISAN LEADER. 


‘No, I won’t. T’ll be a soldier, and lead a 
regiment of horse like Colonel Lee.” 

‘*Get away, then; take your tin sword, and 
make war upon the mullin stalks.” 

Still rolling westward we pass Hillsborough, 
the county town of Orange, then the Haw Riv- 
er. At length we approach Greensborough, the 
county town of Guilford. Here we must tarry 
to visit the battle-field, which is but a few miles 
distant. 

The town of Greensborough contains about 
two thousand inhabitants, and is a place of some 
trade. Except two or three private residences 
and two seminaries, its buildings, public and 





private, are poor; and, in short, there is no- 
thing about its exterior either to prepossess or 
interest the passing traveler. Its two semin- 
aries for the education of young ladies are said 
to be in a flourishing condition. In North Car- 
olina there are a number of institutions, col- 
leges, etc., for the education of ladies, all in 
high repute and well attended. Indeed nowhere 
does this important subject seem to have received 
more consideration than in this State. 

On arriving at Greensborough our traveler 
ascertained that the site of Martinsville, the old 
Guilford Court House of Revolutionary times, 
was five miles distant. As it was too late in 
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the day to set out for a visit, he passed the 
afternoon in sauntering about the village, 
and the evening in poring over ‘‘ Lee’s Me- 
moirs.” At an early hour next morning 
he mounted a horse and trotted off toward 
Martinsville. 

While our hero is making his way through 
muddy lanes toward this interesting locality, 
we will compile, from the best authorities, a 
sketch of one of the most important battles 
that was fought during the war of the Rev- 
olution. 

The retreat of Greene across the Dan left 
North Carolina virtually in the hands of the 
British. Having been unable to bring his 
adversary to battle, Cornwallis retired to 
Hillsborough, from whence he issued pro- 
clamations to every quarter, calculated to 
induce the Tory population to rise and join 
the royal standard. This was what Greene 
most feared; and the possibility that these 
efforts might prove successful, kept him 
uneasy amidst the safety and abundance 
of his camp in Halifax. Scarcely did he . 
allow the troops time for repose after their aed eee a 
arduous retreat, before he detached a light corps, | and awed by the unconquered attitude of thé 
under Pickens and Lee, across the Dan, to hang | American forces, preferred to remain quiescent 
on the skirts of the enemy, and, if possible, to until victory had declared for one side or the 
repress any attempt on the part of the loyalists | other. The expected reinforcements having at 
to embody. The terrible fate of Pyle and his | length arrived, Greene determined to give his 
followers seemed effectually to have accom- | enemy the long-sought-for opportunity of battle. 
plished this result; yet, so anxious was the He advanced and, on the 14th of March, took 
American commander on the subject, that he | his position at Guilford Court House, within 
would not wait for his expected reinforcements | twelve miles of the enemy. His prompt and 
and munitions, but recrossed the Dan, with | confident adversary accepted the challenge with- 
the main army, on the 23d of February. out hesitation. Early on the morning of the 

This movement was followed by a series of | fifteenth he was in motion. 
skillful manceuvres which lasted for ten days; Tidings of his approach having been convey- 
the British Commander endeavoring to force, | ed to the American commander at four o’clock 
and the American to avoid, a general action. | in the morning, he ordered his van to arms and 
Greene, as usual, was successful; while Corn- | to breakfast with all soldierly haste, while Col- 
wallis, foiled and tired of this unavailing pur- | onel Lee, with his cavalry, was sent forward te 
suit, retired to a position on Deep River for the | reconnoitre. Having advanced two or three 
purpose of giving repose to his wearied troops. | miles, this officer met his scouts retiring before 

In the mean time the loyalist population, | the troops of Tarleton. Believing that the main 
warned by the slaughter of Pyle’s command, | body of the British army was at hand, Lee or- 
dered his column to retire by troops, taking dis- 
tance for open evolution. ‘The rear troop went 
off at full gallop, followed by the centre. The 
front troop, to gain the open order required, 
necessarily kept their horses at a walk. The 
enemy, mistaking the object of this movement, 
and supposing it the prelude to flight, made a 
dash at this troop, hoping thereby to hasten 
their pace. Finding that their advance was 
unnoticed, they fired their pistols, shouted, and 
pushed upon them a second time until their 
leading sections had nearly closed with the 
Americans. Astonished that their noise and 
bravadoes had in no way accelerated the pace 








ing what to make of the sullen impassiveness of 
their enemy. At this moment Lee ordered the 
charge. The troop wheeled suddenly, and their 
pent up fury burst upon the foe like a thunder- 
NATHANIEL GREENE bolt. The columns met in a lane, and the En- 








of the legionary horse, they drew up, not know-- 
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glish were literally ridden down and trampled | 
under foot by the powerful horses of the legion- 
ary troopers. About thirty were killed, and the 
rest fled with all speed upon the main body. 
The bodies of the overthrown men and horses 
so encumbered the lane that direct pursuit was 
impeded, and having attempted in vain to over- 
take and cut off the flying corps by a circuitous 
route, Lee continued his retreat, and took the 
position assigned him on the left of the Amer- 
ican army. 

Greene’s force was posted on a wooded hill, 
drawn up in three lines, the two first composed 
of militia, and the third of his Continentals, con- 
sisting of four regiments from Virginia and Ma- 
ryland. 

Colonel William Washington’s cavalry, with 
some sharp-shooters, protected the right flank, 
while Lee’s legion, with the Virginia riflemen, 
covered the left. Two pieces of artillery were 
placed in the rear line with the Continentals, 
while two six-pounders were so posted as to 
command the road by which the enemy was 
expected to advance. All told, the American 
force numbered four thousand five hundred 
men; of these about seventeen hundred were 
Continentals, the rest militia. Their position 
was chosen with ‘ability, the woodland affording 
every advantage to the militia and riflemen, who 
were accustomed tothat kind of fighting. They 
had too, a superior and effective cavalry, and in | 
artillery were equal to theenemy. To counter- | 
balance these advantages, however, it must be 
considered that militia, whatever may be their 
numerical superiority, have generally been found 
valueless and unreliable when opposed to regu- 
lar troops; that a large portion even of the Con- 











tinentals, were new levies, and that 
the whole army was comparatively ill- 
equipped and scantily provided with 
ammunition. 

The British force consisted—horse, 
foot, and artillery—of about two thou- 
sand men. But these were all veteran 
troops, completely armed and equipped, 
inured to war and accustomed to vic- 
tory. 

Cornwallis made his disposition for 
the attack with an audacity which no- 
thing but an entire confidence in his 
troops and his previous successes could 
have justified. From a letter, it ap. 
pears that he supposed his adversary 
to be about seven thousand strong; 
and this supposed force, strongly post~ 
ed, as he was aware, he hastens eagerly 
to attack with but two thousand men, 
| as if he had been beforehand assured 
of victory. 

No sooner had the British column 
deployed and commenced marching to 
the attack than the militia forming the 
left of the front line were seized with 
a panic, and fled, before a man of 
them had been either killed or wound- 
ed. Many of them did not even dis- 
charge their guns, but left them loaded, sticking 
between the rails of the fence behind which they 
were posted. In vain did their officers attempt 
to rally this terror-stricken herd; in vain did 
Lee threaten to fall upon them with his dra- 
goons, and cut them to pieces. The panic was 
complete and final. The gap thus ignominious- 
ly left was immediately seized by the enemy, 
giving him a powerful advantage at the com- 
mencement of the onset, and throwing the 
flanking legion out of combination with the rest 
of the army. But this auspicious beginning 
did not give to the enemy the speedy triumph it 
seemed to promise. The Virginia militia fought 
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with extraordinary courage and obstinacy, and 
did every thing that raw troops could do against 
the highly-disciplined and indomitable valor of 
their adversaries. 

The first and second lines were at length 
driven in, and the enemy became engaged with 
the third line, composed of Continental troops. 

At this period of the battle Greene had every 
hope of obtaining a complete victory, and but for 
a disaster similar to that which occurred in the 
commencement of the battle, this hope would, 
doubtless, have been realized. 

The enemy under Lieutenant-Colonel Web- 
ster had received a check from the first regi- 





ment of Marylanders under Guuby. The sec- 
ond regiment, however, when assailed by a | 
battalion of the English Guards, led by Colonel | 
Stuart, broke and fled, leaving two pieces of | 
artillery in the hands of the enemy. The at- | 
tempt of the Guards to pursue the flying regi- | 
ment was checked by the First Marylanders, | 

and at this point Washington fell upon them | 
with his cavalry. This charge of horse was 
seconded by Colonel Howard with the bayonet. 
The Guards were ridden down and cut to 
pieces. Colonel Stuart fell by the sword of 
Captain Smith of the Marylanders. 

When Cornwallis saw the remnant of this 
battalion flying before the advancing corps, he 
directed the fire of his artillery upon the min- 
gled mass of pursuers and pursued. Brigadier 
O’Hara remonstrated, exclaiming that the fire 
would destroy the Guards. Cornwallis replied, 
‘*It is a necessary evil which we must endure, 
to arrest impending destruction.” 

Cornwallis went in person to direct these 
measures to stop the advance of the Americans, 
and in so doing exposed himself to imminent 
peril, as the following anecdote from Marshall's 
Life of Washington will show: 

‘* After passing through the Guards into the 
open ground, Washington, who always led the 
van, perceived an officer surrounded by several 
persons, appearing to be aids-de-camp. Be- 
lieving this to be Lord Cornwallis, he rushed 
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‘on with the hope of making him prisoner, when 


he was arrested by an accident, His cap fell 
| from his head, and as he leaped to the ground 


| to recover it, the officcr leading his column was 
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shot through the body and rendered incapable 
|of managing his horse. ‘The animal wheeled 
| round with his rider and galloped off the field. 
| He was followed by all the cavalry, who sup- 
posed the movement had been directed.” 
Howard, with the infantry, believing himself 
to be out of support retired to his former posi- 
\tion. Lee's legion in the mean time had fought 
|its way back te the left of the main body of 
| Continentals, and it is probable, if Greene had 
| been informed of this, and aware of the condi- 
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BATTLE-GROUND AT GUILFORD.” 


tion of his enemy, he would have persevered | 


and won the battle. As it was, the greater part 
of the militia had left the field, he had found it 
impossible to rally the second Marylanders, and 
supposing Lee’s command to have been either 
destroyed or cut off from the army, he determ- 


ined not to risk the annihilation of his force but 
to draw off while he could. A Virginia regi- 
ment which had not yet tasted battle was or- 
dered to the rear to cover the retreat, which 
was effected deliberately and without disturbance, 
as the enemy were in no condition to pursue. 
The American loss in this 
battle, in killed, wounded, and 
missing, was about four hun- 
dred men; that of the enemy 











PLAN OF BATTLE OF GUILFORD, 

* The view of the Battle-ground of Guilford is copied 
from Lossing'’s “ Field Book of the Revolution.” ‘This 
view,” says Mr, Lossing, “is from the eminence south- 
west of the old Guilford Court-House. The log-house, 
partially clap-boarded, seen on the right, was uninhab- 
ited. In the distance, near the centre, is seen Martins- 
ville, and between it and the foreground is the rolling 
vale, its undulations furrowed by many gulleys. In an 





was little less than six hun- 
dred, nearly one-third of the 
force engaged. The victory 
belonged to the British, but 
Fox said truly in the House 
of Commons, ‘*‘ Another such 
victory would destroy the Brit- 
ish army.” 

A few days after saw the 
victorious Cornwallis in full 
retreat on Wilmington and 
the beaten Greene in hot pur- 
suit, seeking battle and una- 
ble to obtain it. With his vic- 
tory the British commander 
lost every thing for which he 
had so skillfully and arduous- 
ly contended. Although de- 
feated, the sagacious Ameri- 
can regained his ascendency 
in North Carolina, and struck 
terror into the hearts of the 
loyalists over the whole South. 

Such was the battle of Guil- 
ford, and such its results. 

Porte Crayon at length ar- 





open field, on the left of the road, seen in the hollow to- 
ward the left of the picture, was the fiercest part of the 
batile, where Washington charged upon the Guards, Upon 
the ridge extending to the right, through the centre of 
the picture, the second line (Virginians) was posted. The 
snow was falling very fast when I made this sketch. Our 
point of view, at the old log-house, is the extreme west- 
erly view of the field of controversy.” 
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rived at Martinsville, and the results of his visit 
we will give in his own words. 

‘<It was,” said he, ‘‘ with a feeling of inde- 
scribable interest, mingled with something of 
awe, that I reined up my horse in the midst of 
a group of ruined chimneys and decayed wood- 
en houses, all, save one, silent and deserted. 
There was no human being in sight of whom 
to make inquiry, but I knew instinctively that 
I was upon the field of Guilford. The face of 
the country answered so well to the descriptions 
which I had read, and there had been appar- 
ently so little change since the day of the bat- 
tle, that there was no difficulty in recognizing 
the localities. Unmarred by monuments, un- 
contaminated by improvements, the view of the 
silent, lonely fields and woods brought the old 
times back, so fresh, so real, so near. Come, 
wizard fancy, with thy spell of gramarye! fling 
me a picture of the fight! 

‘The hills are again crowned with armed 
battalions. The rolling of drums, the start- 
ling bugle call, the voice of command, break the 
silence of the budding forest. There, swarm- 
ing in the thicket, near the edge of the wood 
and behind the protecting fences, are the un- | 
skillful militia, valiant in pot houses but unre- | 
liable in the field, hearkening, with fainting | 
hearts, to the mingled threats and encourage- 
ment of their leaders, ready to fire and run 
away at the first burst of battle. 

** Manceuvring on either flank are the snort- 
ing squadrons of Washington and Lee, whose 
flashing sabres have already tasted blood. In 
the distance are seen the serried lines of the 
grim Continentals, men of reliable mettle, who 
can hear the battle going on around them and 
bide their time; who, unmoved and scornful, 








see the panic-stricken herds of friends fly past 


them, and then rush gallantly to meet the bay- 
onets of their enemies. 

**The cannon are posted ; the ready artille- 
rist holds the lighted match. Alternately anx- 
ious and hopeful, the American commander re- 
views his order of battle. It is all wisely con- 
sidered and complete. For the result, ‘Trust in 
God, and fire low!’ 

‘*The hour of impending battle is always ter- 
rible. To the commoner mind the question of 
life or death is presented with awful distinct- 
ness, while the nobler soul is torn with more 
complicated emotions: ‘Shall victory or defeat 
be ours? honor or disgrace? a liberated coun- 
try or a despot’s bloody sword ?” 

**Hark! the rolling of the English drums! 
Like an electric shock it shakes the thousands 
that stand expectant upon the embattled hill! 
Now the coward’s cheek blanches, as with im- 
potent and trembling kaste he fumbles his mus- 
ket lock. Now the warm blood rushes to the 
brow of the brave, and with fiercer eagerness 
he grasps his sword hilt. The head of the ad- 
vancing column is already in sight. The sun's 
rays glance upon their burnished arms : 

*“** And more. Behold how fair arrayed 
They file from out the hawthorn shade, 
And sweep so gallant by! 
St. George might waken from the dead 
To see fair England's banners fiy.* 


‘** As the column deploys in the open ground, 
white wreaths of smoke rise from the wood, and 
the thunder of cannon proclaims that the battle 
is begun. Then, as the audacious Briton, in 
long scarlet lines, advances steadily to the at- 
tack, the crash of small arms is heard along the 
American line. Soon the tree-tops are hidden 
with the rolling smoke, and the volleying mus- 
ketry of the English, mingling with the contin- 
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“ curious like, as though the bat- 
tle that was fought so many 
years ago was somehow brought 
nearer to us.’ 

“This quaint talisman that 
wrought so powerfully on the 
imagination of the unlettered 
plowman, might even set more 
learned men to thinking. 

‘Taking a friendly leave of 
the countryman, I returned to 
Greensborough in time to dine 
and meet the cars for Salis- 
bury. 

** While I was waiting for the 
train, a raw-looking chap, about 
three feet across the shoulders, 
squared himself in front of me, 
and treated himself to a long, 
deliberate, and apparently very 
satisfactory stare. Notwith- 
; ~4 standing the lofty themes which 
a awe had occupied my thoughts dur- 
ing the morning, I permitted 
my indignation to betray me 
uous roar of the American fire, swells the terri- into an unjustifiable act, for I revenged myself 
ble anthem of battle. | behind his back.” 

‘*The American lines are broken, and the | 
tide of war rolls on until the intrepid assailants | 
meet, in the Continental line, foes more worthy | 
of their steel : 





FINDING THE GUN-LOCK. 


“*The war which for a space did fail, 
Now, trebly thundering, swelled the gale.’ 


‘Then, then Virginia, it was a joy, that even | 
defeat and disaster can not blight, to see that 
haughty battalion of Guards flying in wild dis- 
order from the wood, while thy fiery horsemen, 
with hoof and sabre, trampled them in the 
dust! , 

‘*T rose in my stirrups, and gave a shout 
that made old Guilford’s echoes ring again, | 
and alarmed a plowman on a hill half a mile | 
off. | 

‘* So bidding adieu to fancy, I set off to see | 


the plowman, wishing to make some more par- | 








ticular inquiries about the localities. I found | REVENGE. 
him intelligent and disposed to be communi-_ 
cative. He indicated the different points where | THE SHAKERS. 


the hardest fighting had been, showed an old | [T WAS at the Canaan railway station in Co- 
tree which had been struck by a cannon-shot, | lumbia County, New York, at the middle of 
and said that in plowing, even at this day, he | a cool and brilliant day in August. I had come 
frequently turned up bullets, bayonets, and por- | from no matter where, and my destination was 
tions of arms and accoutrements that had with- the beautiful Lebanon Valley, from whose north- 
stood the tooth of time. erm margin healing fountains gush out, and at- 

‘* ©One day,’ said he, ‘as I was plowing near | tract the sick and the fashionable in the pleas- 
my house thar, my little daughter found in the | ant summer-time. The stage-coach departed 
furrow a complete musket-lock, much rusted | on its journey of seven miles from Canaan to 
and standing at full cock. That,’ continued | Lebanon at half past one o’clock, with nine 
the countryman, ‘set me to thinking more than passengers inside, and three, besides myself, 
any thing I have yet seen. It looked more like | Upon the driver’s box and the seat upon the 
fighting. The man that cocked that gun was! roof. Seldom have I enjoyed a journey more. 
killed perhaps before he had time to pull the , The air was pure and invigorating ; the firma~- 
trigger. ment was full of detached masses of magnificent 

“ *Many atime, Sir, when I am idle, I take | clouds; the foliage of shrub and tree was as rich 
that lock in my hand and look at it, until I feel! as in wealthy June, and over hill, and valley, 
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BSUAKER CosTUME” 


and intervale, broad shadows, like phantoms, | 


were chasing each other in the noonday splen- 
dors that filled earth and air. 

The road was smooth but extremely sinuous, 
for it passed through a hilly country, over the 
whole surface of which the hand of industry had 
laid its impressions of cultivation. Down in the 
valleys the eye rested upon variegated fields, 
lying there like rich carpets; and up the slopes, 
to the very summits of the hills, depending from 
tufts of forest, was tapestry more gorgeous than 
ever came from the looms of Gobelin. Or- 


chards, grain-fields, meadows, pastures, farm- | 


houses, churches, little villages—these dotted 
the country in every direction, and each turn 
in the road brought a new surprise. Beauties 
came, one after another, like the pictures of a 
moving panorama; and when, within three 
miles of Lebanon Springs, a sudden turn gave 
us a full view of the lovely valley through which 
their waters flow and two quiet villages lie nes- 
tled, a cloud of regret shadowed the sunny feel- 
ing which the scene had inspired, for a longer 
enjoyment of such exquisite pleasure was cov- 
eted. 

In a few moments new emotions were ex- 
cited, for on the right, stretching along upon a 
noble mountain terrace, half way between the 
deep green valley and the bending sky, lay the 
Shaker village, surrounded by slopes enriched 
by the most perfect culture. A portion of it 
was half hidden by trees and a vail of blue 
smoke, while the polished metal roof of the 
house of worship sparkled in the rays of the 
sun like a cluster of stars, 

We arrived at Lebanon Springs at about 





* This cut shows the various costumes of the Shakers of the evening sun lay warm and harmoniz- 
athome and abroad. Figures 1 and 7 show the worship- | 


costume of a man and woman; Figure 2, that of the field | 


and shop laborer; Figure 3, an Elder; Figures 4 and 5, 
traveling costume; and Figure 6, a half-dress costume. 


| religious belief. 


three o'clock. ‘They gush out from the rocks 
of a rugged hillside, at the rate of fourteen bar- 
rels a minute, and around them is now seat- 
ed a thriving little village, the offspring of the 
popularity of the waters. Their taste is like 
that of rain-water—soft and sweet—and the 


temperature at all seasons is seventy-three de- 


grees. Gas is continually escaping with a 
crackling sound, and the water is perfectly lim- 
pid. Over the main fountain stoops a magnifi- 
cent sycamore, full ten feet in circumference at 
its base, which was planted there by the orig- 
inal proprietor of the spring, after it had been 
used by him as a riding-whip for a whole 
day. 

But it was not Lebanon Springs, nor the 
crowd gathered there, nor the good fare and 
round of amusements enjoyed by the guests at 
the hotels, that had invited me to that beautiful 
valley and its noble surroundings. I had come 
to visit the people in that quiet Shaker village 
upon the mountain terrace, and learn what I 
could of their history, their social condition, 
their daily avocations, industrial economy, and 
So, after dinner, I started on 
foot for a ramble down the valley, and following 
a winding road up the slope entered the mys- 
terious village from the north a little before sun- 
set, beneath the arching and interlacing boughs 
of grand old trees. Not a leaf trembled upon 
its stem; for the zephyrs were asleep, and 
scarcely a sound was heard but the lowing of 
cows in the distance, and the footfalls of 
strange-looking men and women, seen here and 
there in the village, moving with quick and 
earnest pace in their daily walk of duty: Look- 
ing down into the valley where the golden light 


ing, the sweet words of Gray came out from 
the closet of memory, and murmured on the 
lips— 


























NORTHERN PORTION OF THE SHAKER VILLAGE. 


“The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
The lowing herds wind slowly o'er the lea, 
The plowman homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me.” 


As I walked into the village, serenity and 
peace seemed to pervade the very air! Placid- 
ity dwelt upon every face I met. And there 
were children, too, with cheerful faces peering 
out from their broad hats and deep bonnets, for 
they were all dressed like old men and women. 
I marveled at the sight of children in that iso- 
lated world of bachelors and maidens, forgetting 
that it was a refuge for orphans who are un- 
sheltered in the stormy world without. 


\ 
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THE OFTICK AND STORE 








It was Saturday evening. The weekly toil 
of the community had ceased, and a Sabbath 
stillness brooded over the populous town. Im- 
mense dwellings filled with men and women, 
and extensive workshops supplied with choicest 
implements, lined the one broad street. Order 
and Neatness there held high court with a ma- 
jesty I had never before seen. The very dust 
in the road seemed pure, and the virtue ‘‘ next 
to godliness” was apparent upon every stone. 

Near the centre of the village is a large brick 
building, painted a chocolate color, in the lower 
part of which is the Office and Store of the com- 
munity. There I found several of the brethren 
and sisters, who re- 
ceived me kindly, 
and at my request 
they directed me 
to the dwelling of 
Elders Bushnell 
and Evans, two of 
the principal men 
in the village. To 
them I frankly sta- 
ted the object of 
my visit, and was 
cordially invited to 
partake of the hos- 
pitalities of the 
community, while 
I remained among 
them. An excel- 
lent supper was 
prepared for me, 
and early in the 
evening I return- 
ed to the family at 
the store, where I 
passed the night. 





There I found Edward Fowler, the chief busi- 
ness-man of the Society, and had a long and in- 
structive conversation with him respecting the 
temporalities of the Shakers. While thus en- 
gaged, I heard the sounds of music and dancing, 
and was told that the family (about sixty in num- 
ber), on the opposite side of the street, were en- 
gaged in their usual evening worship. Curiosity 
at once led me thither. There, collected in a 
large room devoted to the purpose, were a large 
number of men and women, engaged in the pe- 
culiar religious rites of Shaker family worship. 
They sang hymns and lively spiritual songs, 
all of which were accompanied by dances and 
marches, conducted in an orderly, and, at times, 
very impressive manner. These exercises were 
interspersed with brief exhortations by both men 
and women; and in the general order of the rit- 
ual, it was not much unlike their public ceremo- 
nials on the Sabbath. There I saw what the eye 
of the stranger seldom sees. It was a physical 
‘*manifestation of the power of God,” as they 
eall it. One of the younger brethren, standing 
in the middle of the room, stretched out his 
arms and commenced whirling, not rapidly, but 
steadily, and continued to turn, as if upon a 
pivot, at least an hour, without cessation, the 
recipient of the “‘ gift” being apparently uncon- 
scious of all that was passing around him. Ex- 
cept in costume, he strongly resembled a whirling 
Dervish, such as travelers frequently see in the 
East. This family worship continued about an 
hour and a half, when I retired to the room 
assigned me, filled with new emotions, for I 
was in the midst of social and religious novel- 
ties. 

The Sabbath dawn was brilliant, and the 
beauty of the day was memorable. Opposite 
my lodgings was the house for public worship, 
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a spacious frame building, painted white, with 
an arched roof. At its southern end is a smaller 
building, which they call the Porch, in which 
the chief ministers, two men and two women, 
reside. This edifice, built about thirty years 
ago, is a few yards from the first Shaker meet- 
ing-house erected in Lebanon, and which is yet 
standing. 

The hour for the commencement of worship 
was half past ten. Half an hour earlier a long 
wagon arrived, in which were two brethren and 
several sisters from the ‘‘ East Family,” who 
reside partly over the mountain. At the same 
time vehicles came with visitors from Lebanon 
Springs, and soon the seats between the entrance 
doors, called the ‘‘ lobby,” were filled by ‘* the 
Gentiles,” the sexes being separated, the men 
on the left of the women. The floor, made of 
white pine, was as clean as a dining table. On 
the side of the room opposite the seats of the 
strangers were rows of movable benches, and 
upon them the sisters who came from a distance 
began to gather, after hanging their bonnets 
upon wooden pegs provided for the purpose. In 
the ante-rooms on the left, the brethren and sis- 
ters of the village were assembled, the sexes 
being separated. At the appointed hour they 
all came in in couples, stood a moment in si- 
lence, and then sat down, the men and women 
facing each other. Adults and children were 
dressed precisely alike. With the exception of 
the resident elders and some visiting brethren, 
the men were in their shirt sleeves. ‘Their Sun- 
day costume consists of pantaloons of blue linen, 
with a fine white stripe in it; vests of a much 
deeper blue, and plain, made of dinsey-woolsey 
(woolen and linen); stout calf-skin shoes and 
gray stockings. Their shirt-collars and bosoms 
are made of cotton, like the body; the collar is 
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INTERIOR OF THE 


fastened with three buttons and turned over. 
The women wear, on Sunday, some a pure 
white dress, and others a white dress with a 
delicate blue stripe in it. Over their necks and 
bosoms were pure white kerchiefs, and over 
the left arm of each was carried a large white 
pocket-handkerchief. Their heads were covered 
with lawn caps, the form of all, for both old and 
young, being alike. They project so as to fully 
conceal the cheeks in profile. Their shoes, 
sharp-toed and high-heeled, according to the 
fashion of the day when the Society was form- 
ed, were made of prunella, of a brilliant ul- 
tramarine blue. Such was the appearance 
of the worshipers in the presence of at least 
six hundred strangers, attracted there by curi- 
osity. 

The worshipers soon arose, and approached 
from opposite ends of the room, until the two 
front rows were within two yards ofeach other, 
the women modestly casting their eyes to the 
floor. The benches were then instantly re- 
moved. There they stood in silence, in serried 
columns like platoons in military, while two 
rows of men and women stood along the wall, 
facing the andience. From these came a grave 
personage, and standing in the centre of the 
worshipers, addressed them with a few words 
of exhortation. All stood in silence for a few 
minutes at the conclusion of his remarks, when 
they began to sing a hymn of several verses to 
a lively tune, and keeping time with their feet. 
In this, as in all of their songs and hymns, they 
did not pause at the end of each verse, but kept 
on without rest and with many repetitions un- 
til the whole hymn was completed. Elder Evans 
then came forward, and addressing a few words 
to the audience, asked them to regard the acts 
of worship before them with respectful atten- 
tion. This request was unnecessary, for there 
was nothing in the entire performance calcu- 
lated to elicit any other than feelings of deep- 
est respect and serious contemplation. 

After two other brethren had given brief 
‘* testimonies,” the worshipers all turned their 





backs to the audience, except those of the two 





MEETING HOUSE. 


wall rows, and commenced a backward and for- 
ward march, or dance, in a regular springing 
step, keeping time to the music of their yoices, 
while their hands hung closely to their sides. 
The wall rows alone kept time with their hands 
moving up and down, the palms turned upward. 
The singing appeared like a simple refrain and 
a chorus of too-ral-loo, too-ral-loo, while all the 
movements with hand, foot, and limb were ex- 
tremely graceful. 

The worshipers now stood in silence a few 
moments, when they commenced singing an- 
other hymn, with chorus like the last. When 
it was ended they retired to each end of the 
room, the benches were replaced, and the men 
and women again sat down opposite each oth- 
er. Elder Evans then came forward, and, in 
an able discourse of almost an hour, expound- 
ed the peculiar doctrines of the Shakers, espe- 
cially that which relates to the duality of God 
as male and female, and the second advent of 
Christ upon earth in the person of Ann Lee, 
the founder of the Society. When he had 
ceased all the worshipers arose, the benches 
were removed, and they formed themselves into 
serried ranks as before. Then, with graceful 
motions, they gradually changed their position 
into circular form, all the while moving with 
springing step, in unison with a lively tune. 
In the centre stood twenty-four singers in a 
circle, twelve men and twelve women; and 
around them, in two concentric circles, march- 
ed and countermarched the remainder of the 
worshipers, the men three and the women two 
abreast. A brief pause and they commenced 
another lively tune and march, all keeping time 
with their hands moving up and down, and oc- 
casionally clapping them three or four times in 
concert. The women were now three and the 
men two abreast. When the hymn ceased, 
with a prolonged strain, they all turned their 
faces toward the inner circle of singers. 

After another pause the worshipers com- 
menced a hymn in slow and plaintive strain. 
The music was unlike any thing I had ever 
heard; beautiful, impressive, and deeply sol- 
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emn. As it died away, the clear musical voice | dience for their kind attention, and informed 
of a female was heard from the external circle, | them that the meeting was closed. 

telling, in joyful cadence, how happy she feltas,| From that house of strange worship every 
a member of that pure and holy community. | ‘‘ Gentile” seemed to depart with serious feel- 
To this many among the worshipers gave words ings. Whatever may have been the scenes 
of hearty concurrence. Another sweet female among the Shakers in former times or in other 
voice then commenced a hymn in which ‘‘ Moth- | communities, of which many have spoken with 
er Ann” was celebrated. The entire body of | contempt and ridicule, it can not be denied that 
worshipers formed into a single line, marched | their public worship at Lebanon is dignified, sol- 
slowly around the central circle of singers, and| emn, and deeply impressive. We may differ 
as the strain ceased their hands fell gracefully | from them in opinion as to its propriety, but we 
to their sides, their bodies were inclined gently | must accord to them great earnestness and sin- 
forward, and their thin hands were slowly raised | cerity. Their songs and hymns breathea pure 
and clasped over the waist. | and Christian spirit; and their music, unlike 

After a brief pause they commenced singing | any to be heard elsewhere, captivates the ear 
a lively spiritual song. The worshipers now | because of its severe simplicity and perfect mel- 
formed four circles, with the singers as the cen-| ody. Their movements in the dance or march, 
tral one, and held each other by the hand, the | whether natural or studied, are all graceful and 
men and women separately. These circles sym-| appropriate ; and as I gazed upon that congre- 
bolized the four great Dispensations—the first | gation of four or five hundred worshipers march- 
from Adam to Abraham; the second from Abra- | ing and countermarching in perfect time, I felt 
ham to Jesus; the third from Jesus to ‘‘ Mother | certain that, were it seen upon a stage as a the- 
Ann;” and the fourth the present, which they | atrical exhibition, the involuntary exclamation 
hold to be the millennial period. In this hymn | of even the hypercritical would be, ‘‘ How beau- 
they sang of Union, as exhibited by their linked | tiful!” The women, clad in white, and moy- 
hands; and when it had ceased they all lifted | ing gracefully, appeared ethereal; and among 
up their hands, and gave a subdued shout—the | them were a few very beautiful faces. All ap- 
shout of victory—the final victory of Christ in| peared happy, and upon each face rested the 
all the earth, and the triumphs of the Shaker, | light of dignified serenity, which always gives 
or Millennial Church. | power to the features of woman. 

Three or four more songs and hymns, with| On leaving the house of worship I was invited 
graceful dances or marches, and the ceremo- | to the dwelling of the preacher, and there I spent 
nials drew to a close. While singing the last | the afternoon and evening with him, and some 
sweet song, the men and women took their re- | of the brethren and sisters, in pleasant conversa~ 
spective places at each end of the room, and | tion, the chief topic of which was their doctrine 
stood facing each other. Elder Evans then and discipline. ‘They accept the Scriptures of 
nldressed a few words of encouragement to} the Old and New Testament (our common ver- 
tnem, and stepping forward, thanked the au-/ sion) as the true record of the revelation of God 
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SISTERS IN EVERYDAY COSTUME. 


to man, and appeal to them for all the proofs of | 
the divinity of their great fundamental doctrines | 
of the duality of God’s nature as male and fe- | 
male, and the second appearing of Christ in | 
the person of Ann Lee. From the Scriptures | 
they also draw abundant evidence of the neces- 
sity of ceAibacy to the full possession of a true 
Christian life. In my allotted space, I can only 
give a brief summary of their faith. 

They have no creed, because they believe’ 
that the operations of the Divine light are un- 
limited. 

They believe that Zhe Christ, a holy spirit, 
came from the immediate presence of God, and 
entered into and dwelt with Jesus of Nazareth, 
the most perfect man that ever lived upon the 
earth. Jesus predicted the second appearance 
of The Christ, when the millennium should com- 
mence. According to their interpretation and 
calculation of the mystical numbers in the proph- 
ecy of Daniel, the reign of Antichrist ended and 
the millennial dispensation commenced in the 
year 1747, when the work of preparation for the 
full display of Gospel truth was begun, under 
the ministration of James and Jane Wardley, of 
whom I shall speak presently. The Christ man- 
ifested in*the person of Jesus was the revelation 
of the male nature of God to man; the same 
manifestation, in the person of Ann Lee, was 
the revelation of the female nature of God to 
man. Jesus thus became the second Adam, 
and the head of spiritual generations; and Ann 





Lee the second Eve, and mother of like off- 


spring. Her work of establishing the true 
Church upon earth ended in 1792, when, ac- 
cording to their interpretation, the ‘‘ fullness of 
time” was accomplished ; and those who belong 
to that Church are the saints who shall “reign 
a thousand years.” They believe that they, as 
a Church, possess all of the apostolic gifts; and 
that all external ordinances, especially those of 
baptism and the Lord’s Supper, ceased with the 
Apostles, and that since their day no man had 
been truly sent to preach the Gospel until the 
dawning of this new dispensation. They believe 
it to be their mission on earth to gather im the 
elect; and that through Jesus Christ in the 
true (Shaker) Church God is reconciled to man. 
They believe that spirits of Shakers have also a 
holy mission in the future world; namely, to 
teach the spirits of those who have died out of 
the Shaker Church on earth the way to a high- 
er sphere of enjoyment, to which alone the true 
believers ascend. Thus Shakerism is believed 
to be a sort of normal school for teachers of 
righteousness and purity in the spirit world. 
They believe that no man can be born of God 
until, in his Church here, he has become assim- 
ilated to the character of Jesus Christ, by ab- 
staining from marriage and other defilements ; 
that obedience to that Church increases a man's 
faith, until he comes to be one with Christ in 
the Millennial Church state; and that man is 
a free agent, having the privilege of accepting 
or rejecting the true light within him, and, conse- 
quently, it is in every man’s power to be obedient 
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to the faith. They believe that the Gospel of | tral society, and the place where general coun- 
the first resurrection—a resurrection from carnal | cils are held. Under the ministry, who have 
appetites—is now truly preached in the Church, | supreme control, and possess the power of nam- 
and that all who are born of God according to | ing their own successors in office, are elders and 
this new birth shall never taste of the second | eldresses, the sexes, in all cases, holding an 


death. They believe that in the Christian world, | 


outside of the Millennial Church, professed re- 
generation is partial; that worldly Christians, 
by retaining the marriage-relation, are not as- 
similated to Christ in the purity of his charac- 
ter; and as a consequence of not tasting the 
happiness of the first resurrection here they can 
not escape, in part, the second death. 

They believe that the wicked are punished 
only for a season, except those who fall from 
the true Church, for whom there is no forgive- 
ness in this world nor in the next. They believe 
that Christ will never make any public appear- 
ance on the earth as a single person, but only in 
his saints ; that the judgment-day is now begun 
in their Church, that the books are opened, that 
the dead are now rising and coming to judgment 
(that is, those who come out from the world, and 
attain to Gospel purity in the Shaker Church), 
and that they (the Shakers) are set to judge the 


equal position. The Lebanon community, con- 
| sisting of about five hundred persons, is divided 
| into eight families, for the sake of convenience, 
|in each of which are two elders and two eld- 
| resses, whe have the entire direction of the af- 
| fairs of the family, and to whom unquestioning 
obedience is given. The Society is a moral and 
religious institution, based upon the twelve Chris- 
tian virtues (the twelve gates of the New Jeru- 
salem), namely, Faith, Hope, Honesty, Con- 
tinence, Innocence, Simplicity, Meekness, Hu- 
mility, Prudence, Patience, Thankfulness, and 
Charity ; and upon seven moral principles (seven 
golden candlesticks), namely, Duty to God, Duty 
to Man, Separation from the World, Practical 
Peace, Simplicity of Language, Right Use of 
Property, and a Virgin Life. 

All persons who unite with the Society must 
do it voluntarily. The rules and regulations 
| are all laid before them, and it is impossible for 





world, because their Church has risen above the | a man, with his eyes thus open, to be deceived. 
order of natural generation (discarding mar- | The members are divided into three classes, the 
riage), and become as Christ was, and that by novitiate, the junior, and the senior class. The 
this means heaven begins upon earth. They | first includes those who, by faith, come into a 
thus lose all their sensual and earthly relations | degree of relation to the Society, but who choose 
to Adam the first, and come to perceive, in clear | to live in their own families, and manage their 
vision, the true character of God. And they | own temporal concerns. These are owned as 
believe that there is no full salvation for those | brethren and sisters in the Gospel, so long as 
who are out of the pale of the Millennial Church. | they live up to its strict requirements of purity 





They accept, generally, the doctrines of mod- 
ern Spiritualism, and affirm that such manifes- 
tations have prevailed among themselves ever 
since the establishment of the Millennial Church. 
There were special manifestations throughout 


all of the Shaker societies, for seven years, com- | 


mencing at Lebanon in 1841. The expressed 
object of these manifestations was the improve- 
ment of the young members of the Church, then 
gathered in. They finally ceased in 1848, but 
before the close the spirits informed the Shakers 
that they would soon reappear in the world; 
that these manifestations would spread through- 
out the earth; and that the effect would be to 
subvert all existing systems of religion. They 
assert that all of the songs and hymns used in 
their worship are revealed to them, from time 
to time, by ministering spirits, and that the 
singers meet once a week to practice the newly 
revealed production for the coming Sabbath. 
The music, also, is given to them in the same 
supernatural way. Sometimes children will 
break out into singing a song or hymn never 
before heard among them. 

The discipline of the Church is founded upon 
the asserted perfection of the leaders or teachers. 
The ministry at Lebanon consists of four persons, 
two men and two women, who have equal au- 
thority in spiritual and temporal matters. These 


constitute a sort of bishopric, which includes the 
communities at New Lebanon, Watervliet (Nis- 
kayuna), and Groveland. Lebanon is the cen- 


| of life. The second class consists of those who, 
| having no families, join the Society, but retain 
| the lawful ownership of their private property. 
They are a sort of probationers and may leave 
when they please, it being stipulated by written 
contract when they enter, that they are to re- 
ceive no pecuniary reward for their services; 
and also, that, in the event of their presenting 
property to the Society, it can not be reclaimed 
when they leave. ‘The third class consists of 
those who, after long experience, are prepared 
to enter fully into a united and consecrated in- 
terest. This class constitutes what is called 
church order, or church relation. This rela- 
tionship is formed after the most mature delib- 
eration, and is binding, because, according to the 
laws of justice and equity, there can be no 
ground for retraction. They dedicate them- 
selves, and all they possess, ‘‘to the service of 
God and the support of the pure Gospel, forever.” 
Minors may be admitted as covenant members 
of this class or order, and when of age may be 
received into full membership. These cove- 
nants are fair and honorable; and it is alleged 
that during a period of sixty years, since the 
permanent establishment of the Society, there 
has never been any legal claim entered for the 
recovery of property presented to the community. 

Obedience, as we have observed, is the great 
law of the Society. The leaders have absolute 
authority, and the people implicitly obey them. 
To them the laity make confessions of all their 
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sins; and they believe that the ministry, by 
means of the «‘‘ Gospel Glass of Perfection,” 
can not only see through and through every 
member of the Society, but can behold the 
state of the dead, and survey the whole world 
of spirits, good and bad. Such, in brief, are 
the leading doctrines of the Shakers, and the 
main features of their organization and dis- 
cipline. 

The management of the temporal affairs of 
the community is committed to trustees, who 
are appointed by the ministry and elders, and 
these are legally invested with the fee of all the 
real estate belonging to the Society. They 
transact all commercial business; and it is 
the unanimous testimony of 
those who have had dealings 
with them, that no men are 
more just and upright than 
they. The chief business 
trustee of the Lebanon com- 
munity, and whose name is 
best known abroad, is Ed- 
ward Fowler, a middle-sized THE HYDRAULIO PRESS. 
ay about axty — of Explanation of the Press.—A, the cylinder; B, the platen; C, the hopper into 
aze. With him I visited the which the herbs are placed, and fall through the platen upon the movable bed f, 
various industrial establish- turned by cogs; D, a plunger which presses the herbs; e, the orifice in the platen 
ments. These are situated through which the plunger drops; h, another plunger that pushes the pressed 
in convenient places in va- Seb-ske Gaweh fhe lever hed. 6 ine the Gong, is ® my, apparstes coe 
rious parts of the village. All 


of them are supplied with the best implements, | basement is devoted to heavy storage and the 
and are conducted in the most perfect manner. horse-power by which the press in the second 
I can do little more, in this paper, than give a story is worked. That press, seen in the en- 
bird’s-eye view of them. | graving, is one of the most perfect of the kind. 

The Herb House, where the various botanical | It has a power of three hundred tons, and turns 
preparations are put up for market, is a frame | out each day about two hundred and fifty pounds 
building in the centre of the village, one hun- | of herbs, or six hundred pounds of roots, pressed 
dred and twenty feet in length, and forty feet in | for use. This performance will be doubled when 
width, and two stories and an attic in height. | steam shall be applied to the press. The herbs 
There are some spacious out-houses connected and roots come out in solid cakes, an inch thick, 
with it. The lower part is used for the business | and seven and a quarter inches square, weighing 
office, store-rooms, and for pressing and pack- /a poundeach. These are then taken into anoth- 
ing the herbs and roots. The second story and | er room, where they are kept in small presses, 
attic are the drying rooms, where the green arranged in a row, so as to preserve their form 
herbs are laid upon sheets of canvas, about four- | until placed in papers and labeled. During 
teen inches apart, supported by cords. The | the year 1855 about seventy-five tons of roots 
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and herbs were pressed in that establishment. 


About ten persons are continually employed in | 


this business, and occasionally twice that num- 
ber are there, engaged in picking over the green 
herbs and cleansing the roots brought from the 
medicinal fields and gardens. The extra labor- 
ors are generally females. These fields and gar- 
dens cover about seventy-five acres, a portion of 
which is devoted to the cultivation of various 
herbs and vegetables for their seeds. 

The Extract House, in which is the laborato- 
ry for the preparation of juices for medical pur- 
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THE LABORATORY. 


poses, is a large frame building, thirty-six by 
one hundred feet. It was erected in 1850. It 
is supplied with the most perfect apparatus, and 
managed by James Long, a skillful chemist, 
and a member of the Society. In the principal 
room of the laboratory the chief operations of 
cracking, steaming, and pressing the roots and 
herbs are carried on, together with the boiling 
of the juices thus extracted. In one corner is 
a large boiler, into which the herbs or roots are 
placed and steam introduced. From this boile: 
the steamed herbs are conveyed to grated cyl- 
inders, and subjected 
to immense pressure. 
The juices thus ex- 
pressed are then 
put in copper pans, 
inclosed in iron jack- 
ets, in such manner 
that steam is intro- 
duced between the 
jackets and the pans, 
and the liquid boiled 
down to the proper 
consistency for use. 
Some juices, in order 
to avoid the destruc- 
tion or modification 
* of their medical prop- 
erties, are conveyed 
=» to an upper room, and 
' there boiled in a huge 
copper vacuum pan, 
from which, as its 
name implies, the air 
has been exhausted. 
This allows the liquid 
to boil at a much low- 
er temperature than it 
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, race 
VACUUM PAN. CRUSHING MILL. 
i would in the open air. In a room adjoining | above. These are made of two upper and a 
if the vacuum pan are mills for reducing dried | nether stone of Esopus granite. The upper 
: roots to impalpable powder. ‘These roots are | stones are in the form of truncated cones, and 
first cracked to the size of ‘‘samp” in the room | rest upon the nether stone, which is beveled. 
below, by being crushed under two huge discs | A shaft in the centre, to which they are attached 
of Esopus granite, each four feet in diameter, a | by arms, makes them revolve, and at the same 
foot in thickness and a ton in weight. These | time they turn upon their own axes. The roots 
are made to revolve in a large vessel by steam | ground under them by this double motion are 
power. The roots are then carried to the mills | made into powder almost impalpable. 
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| pond, on the margin of which is the Tannery 
lof the Society. At the southern end of the 
village is the Dairy ; and in several other places 
are workshops, in which brooms, mats, wooden 
| ware, ete., etc., are manufactured. These, 
}and many useful articles of taste, manufactured 
j in the village, are sold at the store to visitors 
| during the summer. Of the minor industrial 
| operations of the community I have not space 
|to make a record. Suffice it to say, that in 
,every department perfect order and neatness 
prevail, System is every where observed, and 
, all operations are carried on with exact econ- 
‘omy. Every man, woman, and child is kept 
_busy. ‘The ministry labor with their hands, like 
| the laity, when not engaged in spiritual and 
| official duties; and no idle hands are seen. 
_ Having property in common, the people have 

| no private ambitions nor personal cares; and 
ee Te | being governed by the ag principles of their 
great leading doctrines, they seem perfectly 











In a building near the Extract House is the 
Finishing Room, where the preparations, already 
placed in phials, bottles, and jars, are labeled | 
and packed for market. This service is per- 
formed by two women; and from this room | 
those materials, now so extensively used in the | 
materia medica, are sent forth. These extracts | 
are of the purest kind. The water used for | 
the purpose is conveyed through earthen pipes | 
from a pure mountain spring, an eighth of a | 
mile distant, which is singularly free from all | 
earthy matter. This is of infinite importance | 
in the preparation of these medicinal juices. 
They are, consequently, very popular, and the 
business is annually increasing. During the 
year 1855 they prepared at that laboratory and | 
sold about fourteen thousand pounds. The 
chief products are the extracts of dandelion and 
butternut. Of the former, during that year, 
they put up two thousand five hundred pounds ; 
of the latter, three thousand pounds, 

The Seed House—the depository of the popu- | 
lar Shaker Garden Seeds—is the ancient church 
edifice, one of the oldest buildings in the village. | 
This, as we have observed, stands near the new | 
church. Directly in the rear of it is a large | contented and happy. All labor for the general 

| good, and all enjoy the material comforts of 
life in great abundance. 

The Medical Department, under the charge 
of Dr. Hinckley, appears to be very perfect in 
| its supplies of surgical instruments, and other 
necessaries. A large portion of the medicines 
are prepared by themselves; and Dr. Hinckley 
applies them with a skillful hand, under the di- 
rection of a sound judgment. He has a library 
of well-selected medical works ; and the system 
which he most approves and practices is known 
| as the Eclectic. 

With Dr. Hinckley I visited the school for 
girls, and was surprised and delighted by the 
pemsweines there. It was composed of thirty- 
| three girls, varying in ages from four to fifteen 

years, dressed in the costume of the Shaker 

women, with the omission of the cap, for which 
a black net was substituted. The system of in- 
THE SEED HOUSE—ANCIENT CHURCH. | struction is the same as that pursued in our 
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TUE PHYSICIAN AT HIS DESK. 


l)2st common schools; and all the children in! 
the community are supplied with a thorough 

common English education. In fact, nearly | 
the whole Society is now composed of educated 
men and women; and I may venture to affirm 
that there is not a community in our land, of | 
equal numbers, where general intelligence more | 
largely prevails. They have a library for com- | 
mon use, and at the business office I saw several | 
daily papers. Isolated as they are from the 
world around them—taking no part in elections 
or other public affairs—yet they are alive to all | 
its passing events ; and I found them generally | 
familiar with the social, religious, and political 

topics of the day. 

The reader will naturally inquire, ‘*‘ Whence | 
the origin of this strange people?” I answer, 
from the depths of obscurity in an English pro- 
vincial town. Here, in brief, is the record: 

During the great religious revivals in Eu- 
rope, toward the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, societies were formed in one or two dis- 
tricts in France, whose members were wrought 
upon in a very extraordinary manner, both in 
body and mind. At times they were violent- 
ly agitated, and with loud voices they uttered | 
warnings of God's wrath, persuasions to repent- 
ance, and prophecies of the near approach of 
the end of all things. Early in the last cen- 
tury some of these found their way into En- 
gland, where they were known as French Pro- 
phets. Disciples gathered around them; and 
finally, in 1747, James and Jane Wardley, 
members of the Society of Friends, or Quakers, 





the British. 





embraced their views, and formed a small 
society near Manchester. They at once at- 
tracted public attention, and were persecuted. 
They were considered insane, because they 
would sit immovable for hours, waiting for 
“the power of God,” and then would com- 
mence jumping, whirling, trembling violent- 
ly, and shouting for joy. Because of these 
bodily agitations they were called Shakers, 
and sometimes Shaking Quakers. 

In 1758 a young woman of twenty-two, 
named Ann Stanley, the wife of a blacksmith, 
by whom she had borne four children who 
had died in infancy, became acquainted with 
the Wardleys, embraced the new and strange 
doctrine that marriage was sinful, and was a 
most earnest devotee. She assumed her maid- 
en name of Lee, severed the marriage rela- 
tion, and after nine years of severe discipline, 
and suffering of persecution as a half-crazed 
fanatic, she professed to have received a rey- 
elation from God. Then, although in prison, 
she boldly opened her mouth as a teacher. 
She declared that in her dwelt the ‘* Word,” 
the ‘‘ Christ ;” and the doctrine of his second 
appearance upon earth in the person of a wo- 
man became a dogma of the sect. She was 
acknowledged to be a spiritual mother in Is- 
rael, and she is known and revered by her 
four thousand followers to-day by the appel- 
lation of Morner Ann. 

With her brother and a few followers Ann 
Lee came to America in 1774, and in the spring 
of 1776 they settled at Niskayuna (Watervliet), 
opposite Troy, New York, where the sect still 
have acommunity. Some people charged Moth- 


er Ann with witchcraft; and vigilant Whigs, 


at that opening period of the struggle for In- 
dependence, knowing that she preached vehe- 
mently against war in every shape, suspected her 
of secret correspondence with her countrymen, 
A charge of high treason was pre- 
ferred against her, and she and some of her fol- 
lowers were imprisoned at Albany in the sum- 
mer of 1776. In the autumn she was sent as 
far as Poughkeepsie with the intention of for- 
warding her to New York, within the British 
lines. She was released by Governor Clinton 
in December, and returned to Watervliet, where 
her followers greatly increased. 

In 1780 a wild revival movement occurred at 
Lebanon, Columbia County. It spread won- 
derfully among preachers and people. They 
sought for peace, but could not find it. Some 
finally visited ‘‘ Mother Ann” at Watervliet, be- 
came convinced that she was possessed of the 
right doctrine, that she was the ‘‘ woman clothed 
with the sun,” mentioned in the Apocalypse, 
and that in her Christ had again appeared upon 
earth. A flood of converts was now poured into 
the lap of the Shaker Church, ‘‘ Mother Ann” 
became a Pontifex Maximus—a very Pope in 
authority—and a society of believers was estab- 
lished at New Lebanon. Having finished her 
mission, ‘‘ Mother Ann” died at Watervliet on 
the 8th of September, 1784, in the forty-eighth 








LICHENS. 
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year of her age. Her remains rest beneath a 
little mound about a quarter of a mile from the 
meeting-house at Watervliet, with nothing to 
mark the spot but a small rough stone, upon 


which is inscribed **M. A. L.”—Mother Ann | 


Lee. In childhood she was-remarkable for her 
seriousness. At maturity she was rather be- 
low the common stature of women, rather thick 
set, but well proportioned. Her complexion 
was light and fair, and her eyes blue and pene- 
trating. 

The society at New Lebanon grew vigorous- 
ly, and in 1787 they built quite a spacious house 
of worship there, which is still standing, and 
now used, as we have observed, as the Seed 
House of the community. Other societies have 
since been planted and are growing in various 
parts of the Union. They now number eight- 
een, having an aggregate of little more than 
four thousand members. The present ‘‘ Gos- 
pel order of the Church” was established in 
1792, and from that period the Shakers date 
their millennial era. 

I have endeavored, in this brief sketch, to give 
a faithful outline-picture of the Shakers, with 
such drawings of objects of interest as I was 
enabled to make during a sojourn of two days 
with them. Iam convinced, from observation 
and from the testimony of their immediate 
neighbors, that they live in strict accordance 
with their professions. They are hospitable to 
strangers, and kind and benevolent toward the 
community around them. In morals and citi- 
zonship they are above reproach; and they are 
loved by those who know them best. They 
have been ridiculed and maligned by those who 
must have been either ignorant or wicked; for 
it seems impossible for any candid man, after 
becoming acquainted with their character, to 
regard them otherwise than with the deepest re- 
spect. Surely the sacrifices of the dearest inter- 
ests of earth are sufficient guarantees of their sin- 
cerity. Call it all delusion if you will, the im- 
pregnable fact that they have maintained their 
integrity and their faith for seventy years is 
vastly significant. 

With their social and religions dogmas I have 
nothing to do in this connection; yet I can not 
let the occasion pass without quoting from Cov- 
entry Patmore’s ‘‘ Angel in the House,” the fol- 
lowing lines for the consideration of those with- 
in and without the pale of the Shaker Church: 


“Say what of those who are not wives, 
Nor have them; tell what fate they prove 
Who keep the pearl which happier lives 
Cast in the costly cup of love ? 
I answer (for the sacred Muse 
Is dumb), Ill chance is not for aye; 
Bat who, with erring preference, choose 
The sad and solitary way, 
And think peculiar praise to get 
In Heaven, where error is not know, 
They have the separate coronet 
They sought, but miss a worthier crown. 
Virgins are they before the Lord, 
Whose hearts are pure; the vestal fire 
Ts not, as some misread the Word, 
By marriage quenched, but burns the higher." 
Vor. XV.—No 86.—M 





LICHENS. 

ICHENS are a race of tiny plants but little 
known to the world, and yet possessed of a 
beauty by no means inferior to that of more gor- 
geous flowers or loftier trees. Man is but too 
apt to admire the boundless wealth and beauty 
of our great mother, Nature, only where gigan- 
tic proportions arrest his attention, or when the 
storm of enraged elements makes him aware of 
his own insignificance. Surely his head was 
not set on high that he might despise low things! 
But to see the beauties with which every corner 
and crevice is decked, to read the lessons con- 
veyed in Nature’s subtlest works, more than the 
eye is required. We must be willing and able 
to listen to every beetle’s lowly hum, to greet 
every flower by the wayside as it looks up to us 
and to heaven, and to question every stone, 
every pebble. If we thus look upon the tiny 


lichens around us, we will here also soomlearn, 
by the aid of the microscope, that even in the 
smallest proportions 


“not a beauty blows; 
And not an opening blossom breathes in vain.” 

Few only, it is true, are seen by the naked 
eye as they cover a stone with their warm man- 
tle or ‘‘deck the rough castle's rifted tower.” 
No old decaying rock, no crumbling ruin, and 
no ancient forest-chapel is without its forest of 
tiny lichens and mosses, that have: settled down 
in every cleft and erevice, wherever the rain has 
left a grain of soil or a shadow of moisture. It 


| is these green or yellow little plants that give to 


rock, ruin, and chapel their venerable appear- 
ance. They enliven the monotonous coloring of 
stones, and mark, as it were, the footprints of 
Time, and the traces of organic life upon the ap- 
parently lifeless masses. .The stone thus be- 


‘comes.a very museum of varied productions, and 


the tiny plants connecting him, immovable and 
unfeeling as he appears, with their own merry 
kingdom, thus carry him into the great, joyous 
circle of living nature. 

The strange and inexplicable beauty of simple 
walls and angular rocks is mainly due to these 
lichens, who, together with their brethren, the 
mosses, present an ever fresh and ever declining 
but never expiring life, and thus fill the heart 
of man, he knows not how, with sweet hope and 
tender solace. 

They are the most modest children of Nature. 
Even when they appear in groups and in larger 
masses, they seem to be, at first sight, but stains 
and unsightly excrescences. We are, perhaps, 
most familiar with those that assume a bright 
orange color on the trunks of old trees, and these 
are ever scen on that side which is most exposed 
to warm and moist currents of air, or where a 
hawthorn ‘‘ with moss and lichen gray, dies of 
old age.” If we examine these strange, fastid- 
ious spots more closely, we find that they consist 
of a very peculiar growth, which presses closely 
upon the rough bark. Now it is so interlaced 
and interwoven with the latter that it can hardly 
be severed from tree or rock, and then again it 
clings to it by means of a thousand diminutive 
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roots, which hold to their resting-place with 
amazing tenacity. From the roundish, well- 
edged ieaflets, which look as if they were griz- 
zled and wrinkled by premature age, there rise 
numbers of tiny, delicate plates of similar color. 
Such is the most common of all the wall-lichens 





Fievre 1. 





(Parmelia parietina), as seen in Figure 1, which 
we find in all climes and all zones, though it is | 
said that the humble little plants prefer of all | 
others the bark of Italian poplars. From afar | 
already its bright yellow color discloses the | 
stranger, and shows us at once the higher rank | 
which lichens claim over fungi in the great | 
kingdom of plants. For they possess—the first | 
among the lower orders—the distinguishing | 
mark of true vegetables, the chlorophyle or | 
green color, although as yet but in very minute 
quantities. Hence also their common use for 
the purpose of dyeing. Of old, ‘already Scotch 
minstrels tell us that, ‘‘like the Feldelfen of the 
Saxons,” the usual dress of the fairies was green, | 
though on moors they have been sometimes ob- 
served in heath-brown or in weeds dyed with 
stoneraw or lichen, for 








** About mill-dams and green brae-faces 
Both elrich elfes and brownies sta: 
And green-gown'd fairies daunced and played." 
CLELAND. 


Now they serve mainly the poorer classes of 
Northern Europe to dye their stockings and 
nightcaps an orange-brown color, or merry 
children to stain with their bright hues their 
eggs at Easter. The golden-yellow lichen, 
which we find on all roofs and on many an an- 
cient tree, serves also as a dye-stuff to the indus- 
trious peasant. The Canary Isles send annu- 
ally more than 3000 ewt. of brilliant poncean- 
red Orseille to Europe; it appears afterward as 
Lacmus in various branches of industry. Swe- 
den sends whole ship-loads of her strange but 
most useful Lecanora; and the coasts of En- 
gland, as well as those of the Mediterranean, 
furnish richly-tinted Roccelle (Figure 2) and 
Variolaria, which the painters employ in paint- 
ing walls blue, while the busy housewife “blues” 
thus her linen, and the chemist relies upon it as 
an unfailing test in his science. 

Other varieties of the same wall-lichen assume 
at first a beautiful circular form, resembling, in 
outline and shape, the fairest rose (Figure 3) ; 





Figure 3. 


and of these it has been said, with quaint but 
truthful words : 
** Careless of thy neighborhood, 

Thou dost show thy pleasant face 

On the moor and in the wood, 

In the lane—there is no place, 

Howsoever mean it be, 

But ‘tis good enough for thee ;" 


for there are, in reality, but few surfaces 
long exposed to wind and weather which 
are not soon protected by the warm cover 
of these lichens. Our roofs and our fences, 
the trunk of a tree, and the rock in the 
moors, the earth-capped dyke, and the ster- 
ile sea-bank—in fact, all places but sparing- 
ly supplied with moisture, but freely ex- 
posed to air and light, are clad in ever-va- 
rying colors by these beautiful children of 
Nature. The far-famed Cathedral of Mun- 
ster may be truly said to be gilded by these 
tiny lichens. Nor must we follow the vulgar 
error, in considering them all as parasites 
that live on the labor and the very life’s- 
blood of other plants. These serve them 
merely as a firm foundation, and their true 
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Ficure 4 


food they derive from the watery vapors in the 

air, from the blessed rain, and frequent dews. 
While in some varieties broad leaves cover 

the surface, and here and there only little deep 





dishes arise, full of precious though almost in- 
visible seed, others present most tiny and with- | 
ered leaves, but expand their seed-bearing ves- | 
sels to larger size and most 
graceful forms. They abound 
already in the temperate zone, 
and furnish large masses of 
turf; but they increase in num- 
ber as they approach the in- 
hospitable North, until they 
finally become the sole repre- 
sentative there of the vegetable 
kingdom. Bearing on high 
their elegant goblets, from 
which they derive their name 
(Cledonia pyzxidata), as in Fig- 
ure 4, they appear to the naked 
eye like dwarfish shrubs, or, if 
we look at them closely, like 
whitish-gray corals with most 
diminutive branches. The lit- 
tle cups or goblets are open at 
the top, and upon the edge there 
sit, in a circle around, the pret- 
tiest little beads of handsome 
brown or scarlet. Many a fair 
wreath is woven of these so- 
called mosses, and sold in the 
great cities of Europe, and few 
handsomer ornaments can be 
found in the fair kingdom of 
Flora. 

Very different appear, at first 
sight, the long, venerable gray- 
beards that hang from the lofty 
branches of ancient firs and 
spruces, or from the still more 
imposing hoary-headed cy- 
presses of our South. Nothing 
can exceed the picturesque air 
which they give to the old giants 





of the forest as they now dance wildly in the sum- 
mer breeze around the grand tree that has with- 
stood there the storms of uncounted ages, and 
now hang silent and solemn from the branches 
of the tallest of all whom the lightning of heaven 
has shattered and broken. As the pale light of 
the moon falls upon their vague, floating outline, 
weird, woeful fancies enter the mind, and a thon- 
sand spectres and spirits are seen hovering under 
the ghastly garlands. These also are but lichens 
of larger size; and as their tiny, thread-like 
stems and branches are too feeble to stand, they 
hang thus, in upparently listless despair, from 
their high, airy home. 

A smaller sister, the common Beard Lichen 
( Usnea barbata), as seen in Figure 5, is found 
in all forests, especially where evergreens have 
the majority, and most abundantly in mountain- 
ous regions. This, with some other varieties 
of lichens, constitute the ‘‘ idle moss” of Shak- 
speare; as, in fact, nothing is more common 
among our poets than to mingle lichens and 
mosses without distinction. Thus Southey also 
says it is 

‘Not undelightful now to roam 
The wild heath sparkling on the sight; 


Not undelightful now to pace 
The forest's ample rounds; 


Frever 5. 
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And see the spangled branches shine, 

And mark the moss of many a hue, 

That varies the old tree's brown bark 
Or o'er the gray stone spreads.” 


Stranger still are those children of this much- 
despised family, that look little better than a 
mere crust—now thin, like the merest dash of 
ureen color, and now reaching a more respectable 
thickness. They also cover rocks and trees, 
though rarely the bare earth, and adorn them 
with their quaint outlines and bright yellow 
color. One of these simplest of lichens is not | 
unlike a map of German principalities, and 
hence has its name of Geographical Lichen 
(Lecidea geographica). It is this tiny plant 
(Figure 6) which Alexander Von Humboldt has 


Fievre 6, 


made so interesting by discovering it at a height 





of 18,096 feet, the last child of the vegetable | 
kingdom at that unsurpassed elevation, close to | 
the top of Chimborazo. For as the alge descend | 
to a depth in the vast ocean of which we can_ 
form as yet but a vague and uneertain idea, so 

the tiny lichens ascend to regions where all oth- | 
er life has long since ceased to exist. Only ten 
feet below the ever-pure peak of the Jungfrau, 

and close to the eternal snows of Mont Blanc, | 
there appear still large numbers of small but 

vigorous lichens. They alone are enabled—we 

know not yet for what great purpose—to bear 

the almost incredible rarification of air at such | 
a tremendous height, as the alge down in the | 
deep sea thrive and prosper under a pressure of 

375 atmospheres! And how closely they cling 

to the hard stone they hold in such loving em- | 
brace! As if Nature had varnished over the | 
rough sides of her negleeted children, these | 
lichens can not be loosened from their home by | 
the most careful efforts. The knife does not 

succeed in detaching them, or at least they per- | 
ish in the attempt, and are scattered about as | 
shapeless powder. The chisel itself must come 

to our aid, and cut off a chip of the stone to en- 

able us to bring the tiny plant under the mi-_ 
croscope. 

Unfortunately, however, the substance of 
which these little plants consist is so dense and 
solid that even the diminutive walls of their 
tiny cells seem to defy the power of the micro- 


scope. Only extremely thin layers can well be 
examined, and then they reveal to us the long- 
unsuspected fact, that their apparently most 
simple form, whether it be like a shrub or a 
beard, a mere crust or a many-branched tree, 
always consists of three distinct layers. The 
middle part is ever found to contain large glob- 
ular cells of greenish color, while the outer and 
inner layers consist of lengthened cells, which 
often assume the form of long threads or tiny 
branches. ‘The tender filaments, of most va- 
ried and often very beautiful patterns, penetrate 
the bark upon which such lichens grow, and 
soon interweave with each other in a manner 
resembling a closely-knit net-work. Their 
spores, which here also replace the seed-grains 
of higher plants, grow in long, club-shaped 
branches, in which they lie closely packed in 
two rows. These quaint store-houses at last 
open at the end, and send forth a vast number 
of diminutive grains, that look for all the world 
like stains or tiny dots on the lighter surface. 
Under the microscope, however, they assume 
truly wondrous shapes, and are seen now as 
round or semi-circular buttons, and now as 
flat, shield-shaped discs; at one time they look 
like tiny cups and saucers with upturned edges, 
at another like long hollow tubes. Some are 
said even to resemble Arabic writing with amaz- 
ing fidelity. 

In its first childhood the fruit of lichens is 
always found in the shape of a well-closed glob- 
ule, which contains as its kernel a curious con- 
trivance for the production of sporules, the so- 
called thalamium. With many lichens it re- 
tains this form until the spores are fully ma- 
tured, and then it either bursts suddenly asun- 
der, or it permits them to escape through a tiny 
opening at the end. With other lichens, how- 
ever, the young fruit opens very soon, and 
spreads out into the form of a plate or shield. 
over the upper side of which is stretched the 
thalamium (Figure 7). Such is the fruit of 
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the common cup-lichen, of which a small part 
is seen in Figure 8, moderately magnified, while 
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in Figure 9 a single spore is presented eizht | their hard, tough skin lies close to the bark of 
, hundred times larger | the trees, and thus assumes the grayish-brown 
than in reality, con- | hues of the latter. But as soon as moisture 
sisting of two distinct | gladdens their little leaves, they swell and soft- 
cells in their common | en; they become row transparent, and suffer 
home, and contain- | the pretty green cells in their interior to shine 
ing tiny drops of oil | through the outer membrane. Others, again, 
in their inner cham- | who live on lofty mountain heights, or on sandy 
bers. Very few lichens, however, have as yet | heaths, in the Steppes of the Kirghise, or on 
been discovered which bear real fruit of this | the plains of the East, are not seen at all dur- 
kind. It seems as if they could not mature ex- | ing the dry season. With the first warm rain, 
cept under peculiarly favorable circumstances, | however, they rise and swell of a sudden, so 
and their fruits do not even appear but at an | that the credulous children of those regions 
extremely old age. The spores, moreover, | fancy the mysterious plants, which now cover 
grow with surprising slowness, and form thus a | the ground to the height of several inches, have 
strange, striking contrast with the same pro- | miraculously fallen from the skies. ‘True Pro- 
ductions in fungi. It is, therefore, but rarely | letarians of the vegetable kingdom, they care 
that we can meet with fruit-bearing lichens ; | not for the future, but live only in the enjoy- 
and were it not for the wondrous wisdom dis- | ment of the present, and providing not, as most 
played in all the provinces of this great, though | other plants do, for the days of want, they 
often invisible kingdom, these humble plants | must needs spend a large part of their life in 
would appear but little secured against utter | silent slumber. All the more they seem to re- 
extinction. joice in their brief time of enjoyment. How 
But lichens also, like mosses and alge, have | they abound and luxuriate in the tropical re- 
still another method of increasing their num- | gions during all winter! Then is their time to 
bers. Even the naked eye can see under the | thrive and to prosper; and then they display 
carefully-raised upper layer a slight green tis- | all the wondrous beauty with which even their 
sue, which the microscope shows us to consist | humbler races were endowed by an all-bounti- 
of a large mass of diminutive globular cells. | ful Maker. Thus they pass, in ever-changing 
These have been called Gonidia, because they | fate, like man himself, from darkness to light, 
also serve to produce germs when detached from | from rest to activity, and often reach an amaz- 
the mother plant. After a while—we know not | ing old age. Some of the crust lichens that 
exactly at what period of their existence—they | grow upon rocks, it is believed, have alternated 
make their way through the upper layer, and | in this manner, between life and death, during 
soon change into new individuals, of the same | more than a thousand years; and yet they are 
kind as their parents. ever ready still, under a gentle shower, to un- 
Hardy and long-lived as all lichens are, they fold their graceful leaves, and to blossom anew 
find in these qualities also a better protection | in brilliant green colors. 
than even the uncounted millions of sporules| Lichens are, moreover, very far from being 
afford to their humbler brethren, the fungi. | idle intruders upon the province of others, nor 
Their cells, as we mentioned, are of strong, | even mere ornaments woven into the bright 
stout fabric, and possess, moreover, an as- | | carpet that covers our earth. Already humbler 
tounding faculty of reviving after a long and | animals subsist upon these tiny plants. There 
deep slumber. Many love to live upon a soil | is, among others, an odd kind of caterpillar, 
but little adapted to retain moisture; others, | who assumes the greenish garb of lichens, and 
like the Lazzaroni of Naples, will not work even | marks it with black spots and stripes, until he 
to live. Carelessly and listlessly they lie in the | so closely resembles the bed on which he rests, 
bright sunshine,and implore with Stoic patience, | that only most careful research can discover 
by their miserable appearance, the pity of pass- | the strange intruder. Birds, also, and especial- 
ing clouds. In these times of want and drought | ly humming birds, know well the art to cover 
they shrink and shrivel until nothing seems far- | their nests so skillfully all around with tender 
ther from them than life. Pale and rigid, they | lichens, that only the practiced eye remains un- 
are the very images of desolation, and crumble | deceived. 
under the hand into impalpable dust. Yet no| The well-known Reindeer Moss (Cladonia 
sooner has an early dew or a soft rain—nay, | rangiferina), as seen in Figure 10, sustains for 
even a faint mist—merely touched their un- | months the life of a whole noble race of ani- 
sightly form, than they begin drinking in moist- | mals, without whom a large portion of our globe 
ure with amusing avidity, and, lo and behold ! | would be but a desert, unfit to be the abode of 
ere many minutes are passed, they expand and | man. When long, merciless winter has cov- 
increase, until, as if by the touch of a magic | ered all the wide waste regions with his mourn- 
wand, they have recovered their fresh, joyful | ful pall, and the blood-red disk of the sum hard- 
color and youthful vigor. Thus they would | ly dares to show itself above the horizon, life 
hardly appear the same plants in their days of | seems extinct, and death alone to reign there 
dryness and after a rain. Even the common | supreme. As far as the eye can reach, nothing 
lichens that grow in our orchards look ordi-|is seen but the bare, bleak plain, without a 
narily as if dressed in sad colored livery, because | tree, a plant, or an herb. Far down in the 
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lowest dens the summer sun 
has thawed the frozen ground 
for a few inches, but on the 
sides and slopes of gentler 
elevation nothing but ice and 
snow is apparently found ; 
yet here it is that the heaven- 
implanted instinct of the sa- 
gacious reindeer leads them 
to dig with powerful hoof and 
broad-branching antlers, in 
order to find there, deep un- 
der the snow, their long- 
prepared food. Thus they 
live, for the larger part of the 
year, on the small, simple 
plants, and eat the tender, 
whitish-gray leaves with the 
same relish with which the 
goat browses on the rich, 
fragrant grasses of Alpine 
meadows. 

For all lichens are amply 
endowed with starch; and 
with this not only most of 
the cells are filled, but even 
the walls themselves consist 
of nutritious starch. Hence 
the peculiar power of the Ice- 
land Moss ( Cetraria Island- 
ica), Figure 11. <A green- 
ish-brown, almost unsightly growth, but slight- 
ly attached to its early home, the low grounds 
of northern regions, and bearing almost invisi- 
ble fruit, it is still the great comfort of many 
a poor sufferer, the help of the ablest physi- 
cian. Even the common wall lichen above 


mentioned proved a friend to man in times of 
need, and when least expected. During the 
great wars of Napoleon, when the whole Con- 
tinent was under embargo, and the almost in- 
dispensable quinine could not be imported into 
Germany, chemists and druggists remembered 











Figure 10. 


the peculiar chemical nature of these lichens, 
and drew from them their ample stores of me- 
dicinal bitter. Physicians soon adopted it gen- 
erally, and prescribed it as an admirable sub- 
stitute for the more costly bark of America. 
From their wealth in starch comes also the 
nutritious character of the far-famed swallow- 
nests of Chinese islands, paid by their weight 
in gold, which consist mainly of tiny lichens. 
But these humble and little-known plants 
serve man not merely to tickle a fastidious pal- 
ate or to soothe his suffering in the hour of sick- 
ness; they actually support him in times of 
need. A leather-like lichen grows largely in 
the limestone mountains of Northern Asia, 
and serves in times of famine, at least, as 
food to the roving Tartars. In the polar re- 
gions of Europe similar lichens are careful- 
ly soaked and boiled down to free them of 
their original bitterness, and then cooked 
with milk or baked into bread. Scanty lich- 
ens of this kind, called Tripe de Roche, which 
had to be dug out from under sheltering loads 
of snow, were, not for days but for whole 
months, the sole food of the unfortunate 
Franklin and his companions. Surely such 
usefulness ought not to be ungratefully ig- 
nored. We are all well aware that thou- 
sands of Guarana Indians depend upon the 
Mauritius palm for their food and drink, their 
clothing and dwelling; that the gentle chil- 
dren of the South Sea Islands are in like 
manner supported by the cocoa palm; and 
the Hindoo, who lives on vegetables only, by 
hisbanana. ‘The dweller in the desert points 
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proudly to the grateful date-tree as the noblest 
among plants, and honors it with the most flat- 
tering title of the ‘‘Camel of Plants.” But 
how few of us ever think of the humble, mi- 
croscopic lichen as deserving a place by the 
side of the noble palm and the ancient banana 
among the benefactors of mankind! 


THE TWO KATES; OR, FIRST AND 
SECOND LOVE. 


4 TRUE STORY OF OLD NORTHUMBERLAND. 





L—MY AUTHORITY. 
WAS conversing the other day with a friend 


upon the subject of family traditions and | 


their capabilities for the purposes of romance, 
when, at the end of one of my homilies, he 
said : 

‘* Well, I heard a family story not long since, 
which appeared to me at the time very curious. 
It has the further advantage of being entirely 
true; of this there can not be any doubt.” 

‘Curious and true!” I said; ‘but from 
whom did you hear it ?” 

**From Dr. , who knew the son of the 


chief actor by the singular marriage I am going 
to tell you about—that is to say, if you are will- 
ing to listen.” 

‘*T shall be glad to do so. Let me have 
every detail.” 

And thus I heard the following story, which 
I think the reader will agree with my friend in 


considering very curious. 

I thought at first of making it the ground- 
work of a volume; but, upon mature reflection, 
this course did not seem advisable. The pau- 
city of characters might make the narrative, 
thus lengthened out, monotonous, and all the 
charm of truth and reality would be lost, from 
the necessity of adding fanciful particulars. I 
thought it best, therefore, to avoid the habit of 
Monsieur Dumas, who would certainly expand 
it into five or six volumes, and relate the story 
just as I heard it. In the main event it is not 
modified at all, though, of course, the names 
are changed. I have not felt at liberty to use 
proper names—the descendants of the person- 
ages residing on the soil to the present day. 

I think the story, frail as the materials may 
seem, will be of interest to those who like the 
veritable family legends of old days. At least, 
I shall add another page to the book of human 
nature; for I repeat, in entire good faith, that 
the relation is actually true. 


IL—TWO FRIENDS AND A WOMAN. 


The estates of ‘‘ Riverview” and ‘‘ Landon’s 
Neck” are situated in the old County of North- 
umberland, at the mouth of the Potomac, which 
here expands almost into an arm of the sea, as 
it falls into the Chesapeake. 

Upon these estates, in the old colonial times, 
long prior to the Revolution, lived St. George 
Landon and John Digby, better known as Jack 
Digby. 

The young men had been friends from child- 


hood, and nothing had ever interrupted an af- 
fection which both of them cherished with pe- 
culiar jealousy. It was a new case of Damon 
and Pythias, Orestes and Pylades, which their 
friendship presented ; and this deep attachment 
| seemed to increase as they entered manhocd, 
and cement itself more vigorously with the 
passing years, 

They were both orphans, and the heads of 
their respective houses. Landon had, how- 
ever, a brother, a mere child of about five or 
six, and Digby a sister of the same age. With 
the exception of these children and the young 
| men themselves, no scions of the great old fam- 
ilies remained; and this fact, doubtless, drew 
the friends more closely together. Deprived 
of father and mother, and with few or no rela- 
tives living, they expended upon each other 
that affection which a home circle would have 
absorbed; and nothing but the actual tie of 
blood was wanting to make them brothers. 
Landon spent at least half of his time at River- 
view ; and when he departed, he carried Digby 
with him to the Neck; and here, in the great 
house of the Landon family, they kept bache- 
|lor’s hall in grand style, following a hundred 
| sports—fox-hunting, sitting up late at tric-trac, 
| sailing on the broad river—passing thus, day 
| after day, and often week after week, in the 
| idlest and merriest manner imaginable. 

Between the two friends no question of su- 
periority of character or endowment had ever 
arisen; but Digby tacitly yielded to his friend, 
without ever dreaming that there was any sac- 
rifice in so doing. In person Digby was slight 
and fair-haired, with a complexion as fine as a 
woman’s, clear, blue eyes, and the frank and 
ingenuous expression of a boy. Landon, on 
the contrary, was tall and dark, with brilliant 
black eyes, an olive cheek, and hair like the 
wing of a raven. He had little of the boyish 
vivacity of his friend—indeed, we may say 
none at all—but the pensive and somewhat sa- 
tirical smile habitual with him communicated 
to the firm lips a striking attraction, and the 
careless inclination of the head forward, which 
not seldom characterizes vigorous natures, fol- 
lowing their dreams for want of some great 
stimulant to action, added to the grace of a car- 
riage which a number of young ladies thought 
the finest in the world. 

The young men tranquilly pursued this happy 
life of sport and dreams upon their great es- 
tates until they reached the age of twenty-one. 
Hitherto they had found in each other's society 
all that they desired—no aspiration pointed to 
a different existence. But all at once that dis- 
turber of friendships in all ages, a woman, came 
to add a new element to their lives. The young 
lady in question was the only daughter of a 
neighboring planter—and with that unanimity 
which had always characterized them the two 
friends fell in love with her at the same mo- 
ment. 

Kate Temple was worthy to inspire a senti- 
ment of the most chivalrous and devoted affec- 
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tion. She was about eighteen, with a slender 
but exquisitely rounded figure—larye violet eyes, 
which melted or fired beneath dusky lashes— 
and a profusion of dark curls, which made her 
snowy complexion almost dazzling by the con- 
trast. She was full of life and vivacity; the 
play of feature when she smiled or laughed 
was eloquent with the very spirit of mirth and 
joy; and in more serious moments an expres- 
sion of the tenderest sadness betrayed the depth 
of feeling which she possessed, and the wealth 
of love concealed beneath her riantes and spark- 
ling jests. 

Landon had seen her for the first time upon 
a race-course, about a year before—and Digby, 
who was walking arm in arm with his friend, 
followed the pointed finger, and saw her too. 
They returned, thinking of the beautiful face 
which liaunted them even in dreams—and thus, 
that profound emotion called first love dawned 
and rose in their bosoms, until it now mounted 
toward its meridian of strength. By a singular 
chance neither of the two friends suspected the 
other’s secret. Whether from doubt touching 
their own feelings, or a disinclination to reveal 
so dear a secret even to the closest friend, nei- 
ther Landon nor Digby had alluded to the truth. 
By a combination of circumstances even more 
remarkable, they had rarely encountered each 
other upon their visits to Colonel Temple’s 
house. Each had thus prosecuted his suit with- 
out the knowledge of the other; and with every 
passing day the chains which Miss Kate had 
thrown around the two hearts became more 
firmly and closely riveted. 

This was, then, the state of things—these the 
relations which the friends sustained toward 
each other when the narrative commences. It 
will be our design to relate what ensued, and to 
show what followed the discovery by the friend- 
ly rivals of the condition of things existing in 
connection with the young lady. 


IlI.—DIGBY'S CONFESSION. 

It was a summer morning, and seated on the 
great portico of the ‘‘ Landon’s Neck” mansion, 
which afforded a magnificent view of the bay 
and the great river, the two friends smoked 
away idly at their pipes and gazed at the land- 
scape. 

At last Landon woke as it were from a reverie 
in which, following his wont, he had been in- 
dulging, and said, suddenly, 

“*Yes, there can’t be any doubt about the 
matter—I love her.” 

“Ah!” said Digby, laughing, ‘‘and that 
proves, Sainty, that there is even more than 


friendship between us—there is a sympathy of. 


the very thoughts. Do you know that it was 
my own course of meditation that you summed 
up in those words ‘I love her?’” 

**Yours! afte you in love, Jack?” 

**T think so.” 

Landon moved his head up and down after 
his habit, and said, 

‘* Who has enslaved you?” 





** Confidence for confidence,” replied Digby, 
smiling; ‘‘you announced your own slavery 
first, and I demand that you make the first 
advance.” 

‘*Pshaw! I was only jesting; but really, 
Jack, I'm dying to hear of your inamorata.” — 

‘I’m afraid ‘tis all upon my side,” said Dig- 
by, sighing; ‘‘ but I’m fairly in for it.” 

‘“With whom?” said Landon, indolently 
smiling. ‘‘ Come, tell me, Jack.” : 

‘*I can’t conceal any thing from you, Sainty. 
Well, I'm in love with Kate Temple.” 

Landon gave a great start, and turned as 
pale as death. But suddenly averting his face, 
his trembling lips assumed their firmness again, 
and, in a low tone, he said: 

‘* Yes—well—you are in love, you say, with 
—Miss Temple.” 

‘* Trrecoverably,” added Digby, wondering at 
his friend’s emotion, but too much absorbed in 
his own thoughts to attribute it to the right 
cause. ‘‘I have not been able to get her im- 
age out of my mind for a moment since that 
morning when we saw her upon the race-course. 
I think she is as lovely as an angel, and she’s 
good as she’s lovely.” 

** Yes, so she is,” murmured Landon, biting 
half through his pale lip, and forcing out his 
words by an immense effort; ‘‘a fine girl—” 

**TIsn’t she, Sainty ?” 

And without dreaming of the mortal wounds 
which he was inflicting, honest Jack Digby pro- 
ceeded to dilate with all the folly and passion 
of a lover upon the attractions of the young 
lady. With blushing cheeks and a voice trem- 
ulous with feeling, he described his various 
meetings with Miss Temple—at the old parish 
church, at assemblies, every where—dwelt upon 
the tones of her voice, the expression of her eyes, 
the slightest indications of her manner toward 
him. Upon this occasion she had given him a 
little flower, and when he made the request, 
had affixed it with her own hands to his coat; 
at another time she had run forward when he 
came, crying, ‘‘I’m so glad to see you; won't 
you ride with me?” Did these little cireum- 
stances mean any thing ?—indicate upon the 
part of the young lady any thing beyond mere 
liking? ‘‘Perhaps it was only his fancy,” con- 
tinued honest Jack, sighing piteously, and look- 
ing as if he had not a friend in the world; ‘‘yes, 
doubtless, ’twas only his foolish imagination. 
He had thought at times that she pressed his 
hand somewhat more warmly than mere friend- 
ship called for; at other times her manner had 
been very constrained, and she had blushed 
when she encountered his eyes; but this was 
no proof that she loved him. The fact was 
that he was very unhappy; but without her 
love he would linger out a life of utter misery, 
that was simply the truth.” 

And Digby ceased speaking, fixing his eyes 
upon a distant sail-boat disappearing upon the 
horizon. 

‘* Well, well, Jack,” said Landon, as pale as 
death, but speaking in a voice of perfect calm~- 
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ness, ‘‘it is impossible for me to give an opin- 
ion upon these matters. Of course my own 
talk about being in love was a mere joke; and 
it would puzzle you to find a man more igno- 
rant of the ‘indications’ which you mention. 
I confess that, from your own account, it seems 
to me that Miss Temple loves you”—a shudder 
ran through his frame as he spoke—‘‘ but wo- 
men are enigmas, and I can’t fathom them. 
Let us leave the decision to the future. If you 
have proceeded so far, you must soon know, and 
you may easily discover, I think. As to my- 
self, I’m a dreamer, you know, and that reminds 
me that I'm tired smoking. Shall we have a 
sail?” 

Digby assented, and soon they were being 
wafted over the brilliant surface of the river. 
Landon was doomed to listen to a new mono- 
logue upon the young girl whom his friend talked 
of without ceasing; but finally the sail term- 
inated, and Digby mounted his horse for a visit 
to Colonel Temple’s, bidding his friend an af- 
fectionate farewell. 

Landon watched him until he was out of 
sight; then falling, pale and gloomy, into a 
seat, muttered in tones hoarse and despairing : 

‘*Why did I not tear out my heart before 
looking on that woman and loving her? I’m 
miserable for life, utterly, or I’m a false friend 
and gentleman!—ruined, or a traitor! Fate 
laughs at me, and bids me choose between 
wretchedness or dishonor! Heaven help me!” 

And covering his face with his hands, Lan- 


don remained pale and shuddering for hours as 
he meditated. 


IV.—LANDON'S SACRIFICE. 


When Digby came again, two or three days 
afterward, he found his friend looking so thin 
and wan that his heart bled, as he gazed upon 
the pale features. 

‘* Why, what’s the matter, Sainty ?” he said. 
‘** You must be sick! J have never seen you look 
so badly.” 

“A mere summer ailment—I have been a 
little unwell,” said Landon, pressing his friend's 
hand kindly. 

** Unwell ? you look ill! Let me send fora 
physician. —You will not ?—But really your ap- 
pearance distresses me—forty-eight hours seem 
to have made you twenty years older.” 

“A fancy!” 

‘Indeed ’tis not; and really, my dear 
Sainty—” 

‘There ! there! Jack,” said Landon, smiling 
sadly, ‘do not disquiet yourself about my ap- 
pearance. It is nothing.” 

And setting his lips with iron resolution, Lan- 
don said, in a voice somewhat low, but wholly 
firm, 

“ Have you seen your friend ?” 

“Kate Temple? Yes.” 

As he spoke, honest Jack’s face colored, and 
his disquiet gave way to a smile of happiness. 

** Well,” said Landon, in a still lower voice, 
for he had overrated his strength in supposing 





that he could easily sustain this trying inter- 
view—‘‘ well, have you been able to discover any 
thing ?” 

“No, Sainty; but she met me very, very 
kindly.” 

“ Ah!” 

**Yes; and gave me the softest little hand in 
the world, which I thought pressed mine slightly 
before it was withdrawn.” 

* You think so?” murmured Landon. 

** Yes, and again she said, ‘I’m very glad to 
see you'—but she blushed.” 

‘* She blushed ?” repeated Landon, ina voice 
almost inaudible. 

** At least I thought so—and that is surely a 
ood sign, is it not?” 

Something like ‘‘yes,” issued from the trem- 
bling lips of his friend—the strength was wholly 
overtaxed—but Digby did not observe this emo- 
tion. 

‘“T had a most delightful time,” he continued, 
‘‘we rode out in the forest—then returned and 
had a long, long talk. I never knew her so gen- 
tle, and you can not imagine how beautiful and 
tender she looked. She wore a dress of blue 
satin, open in front and secured by yellow silken 
cords—her arms were bare almost to the shoul- 
der, and she wore no ornament but a red brace- 
let. Around her neck, and at the bosom, was 
a cloud of snowy lace, like gauze, and her hair 
was looped up exquisitely. It was not her cos- 
tume, however, which I admired—after a mo- 
ment I did not look at it; her countenance 
quite dazzled me, and I saw nothing but her 
beautiful eyes, the lips as red as carnations, and 
the brow, which is like snow, I think. It is very 
ridiculous to be talking thus, and any body but 
you would laugh at me, but I'm too much in 
love with her to control my words. How lovely 
she is! and what wit and sense she has! [I felt 
quite stupid compared with her ; and, above all, 
her kindness is the sweetest trait in her charac- 
ter. She spoke of you so kindly—with such ad- 
miration—that it made me quite jealous. I'd 
beg to decline having you for a rival—and I 
hope you'll stay away in future—why ! how pale 
you are, Sainty !” cried Digby, suddenly. “ You 
are going to faint!” 

And turning suddenly, he extended his arm 
toward Landon, who was indeed as pale as death, 
and seemed to have no strength in his limbs. 

‘*The fact is—a slight vertigo—my head”— 
he murmured, vaguely; ‘‘thank you, Jack. I 
will lean upon your friendly shoulder till this 

in—” 

The struggling words ceased, and Landon 
leaned faintly upon his friend. In a moment, 
however, the excess of emotion had spent itself, 
and with a sad smile, he murmured: 

‘* Strange that this weather affects me so—is 
it not, Jack ?” : 

But honest Jack Digby had at last come to 
his senses—the image of Miss Temple had dis- 
appeared from his vision to make way for that 
of his friend. All at once, suddenly, in the 
twinkling of an eye as it were, the truth rushed 
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upon him. He remembered Landon's emotion 
in their former interview, his pallor, his low 
tones ; he recalled the allusions made to ‘her 
friend, Mr. Landon,” by Miss Temple. All this 
came to explain the present agitation of his 
friend, at the account given to the young lady, 
and her reception of himself, with smiles and 
blushes—in an instant honest Jack had divined, 
or at least suspected every thing; and with a 
broken and trembling voice, he cried : 

‘*Sainty! you have seen her! you love her! 
you are sacrificing yourself tome! "Tis not the 
weather which makes you sicken—'tis despair!” 

‘*Why, what folly have you dreamed, Jack ?” 
said Landon, endeavoring to smile and speak 
carelessly, but turning paler than before ; “‘ yor 
are mad !” 

‘*T am not mad! I am perfectly rational ; 
and I add,” cried honest Jack, sinking upon a 
chair, ‘‘ that I’m the most miserable of human 
beings !” 
> “Jack! Jack!” said Landon, with a flushed 
face, ‘‘ you really afflict me! I pray you cease 
to groan in that way—it unmans me!” 

‘* Misery! misery!” muttered Digby, “‘ utter 
misery !” 

‘Tis nothing of the sort!” cried Landon, 
taking his friend’s hand. ‘‘ You deceive your- 
self with a fancy.” 

**T deceive myself!” cried the young man, 
suddenly raising his head, and looking at his 
friend with heavy eyes, full of pain and aston- 
ishment, and a wild hope—‘“‘ you say I deceive 
myself !” 

oe I say so g* 

** Sainty,” said Digby with sudden and forced 
calmness, ‘‘ will you answer me frankly one 
question ?” 

‘* Pshaw!” replied Landon, trying to laugh, 
‘what's the use ?” : 

** Will you answer my question ?” 

**To what end? I know what it is going to 
be. You are going to ask me,” said Landon, 
clenching his hands, and bracing every muscle to 
prevent his voice from trembling—‘‘ you are go- 
ing to ask me whether I’m not in love with Miss 
Temple—eh? Come now, am I right?” 

‘** Yes—you owe me a frank reply.” 

‘* Well, I reply that I do esteem that young 
lady—that I might have thought of falling in 
love with her—that I have visited her frequently 
—but there every thing ends. The fact is, my 
dear Jack, that after the evidences you have 
given me of her regard for yourself, I fear I 
should stand a decidedly bad chance; and I 
have the usual disinclination to find myself ig- 
nominiously discarded! You see I don’t like 
the girls to point after me and whisper, ‘ Un- 
fortunate! crossed in love ;’ and to sum up all, 
I'm decided in my intention not to afford the 
fascinating Miss Kate the opportunity of ‘ cross- 
ing’ me!” 

The words were uttered with a laugh which 
would have made the greatest actor envious. 
But Landon had determined to act his part thor- 
oughly—to keep his groans and anguish for the 





long silent hours of night—to smile and jest, and 
send his friend away deceived ; to be wretched, 
but never to be a “‘ false friend and gentleman.” 

And Digby was deceived by his artifice—he 
did not penetrate beneath the mask, though a 
vague sentiment of uneasiness betrayed the ab- 
sence of entire conviction. 

‘I see I have not completely cleared myself 
from your accusation,” said Landon, smiling. 
** Well, am about to do so entirely—and set you 
quite at rest in your further advances toward 
Miss Kate. Go court her—do your best—sum. 
mon all your wiles; then, if she discards you, 
I'll try myself. Is that fair? Is it a bargain, 
Jack ?” 

Jack Digby shook his head sadly, looking at 
his friend with pensive eyes; but when Landon 
urged the proposition at greater length, and with 
franker smiles, unwillingly assented to the com- 
pact. 

‘* Rither you are sincere in what you tell me, 
Sainty,” he said, ‘‘and your feelings are not 
deeply involved in this matter, or you are the 
truest and noblest friend that ever lived. You 
leave me no option—you force me almost to 
follow the course you indicate, and you know 
that I have always regarded your wishes as thosc 
of an elder brother. But if I marry this young 
lady, and you are rendered unhappy, I shall be 
the most miserable dog in the whole universe. 
Remember!” 

With these words honest Jack Digby bade his 
friend farewell, and mounting his horse, left the 
‘* Neck.” 

Three months afterward he announced his 
engagement to Miss Temple, and Landon re- 
ceived the announcement with an easy smile. 
Misery had made him perfect in his part; but 
under all his tranquillity was concealed what 
appeared to him an ineffaceable despair. 


V.—THE KISS. 


In due time came the day for Digby’s mar- 
riage, and the old parish church was filled to 
overflowing with the friends and relatives of 
the two families. 

Never had Kate Temple looked so beautiful 
as she now did, in her white bridal costume, 
with the lace vail floating from her hair like a 
cloud, and honest Jack was beaming with smiles 
and resplendent with happiness. Landon had 
managed to thoroughly persuade him of his in- 
difference ; and as-the last doubt was thus re- 
moved from the amiable young fellow’s mind, 
he gave himself up to the blissful emotions of 
the occasion, and seemed to love and be at 
peace with the whole world. 

The richly-decorated bevy of bridesmaids, at- 
tended by their gallant cavaliers, distinguished 
by favors of white ribbon, advanced slowly up 
the broad aisle, the ceremony was gone through 
with by the portly old parson, and then Miss 
Kate Temple, or rather Mrs. Catherine Digby, 
submitted herself to those thousand-and-one 
kisses which every bride in this country re- 
ceives upon her marriage. Every one who was 
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in the least related either to herself or Mr. Dig- | would come very soon and offer madam, who 
by claimed this favor, and the young lady sub- | really looked charming, his friendly congratu- 
mitted with an excellent grace, blushing, it is| lations. Jack must really excuse him for the 
true, at her novel position, but too happy to be | moment. And so he departed, leaving his friend 
coy or draw back. | quite persuaded of his sincerity and beaming 
In the same manner the bridegroom found | with happiness. 
his hand pressed cordially by a hundred others; | Landon’s ‘ business” was to go to his home, 
and suddenly, in the midst of this ceremony, he | and sit down and groan, for he had loved this 
started with pleasure, for within ten paces of | woman with all the strength of his warm and 


him he discerned the face of his friend. Lan- 
don had refused, with a smile, to ‘‘ wait on” his 
friend, declaring that he should be horribly awk- 
ward, or something similar, and had only given 
a half-promise to be present at the wedding, for 


all of which the reader will be at nv loss to dis- | 
cover the motive. He distrusted his strength, | 


and it was only at the last moment that he re- 
flected how strange it would appear. Hastily 
donning an embroidered suit, such as the occa- 


sion demanded, he had leaped upon his horse, | 


galloped at full speed to the church, and enter- 
ed just as the ceremony terminated. 


Digby pressed his friend’s hand, with a radi- | 


ant smile, and said, 


‘‘My dear Sainty! how glad I am to see 


you! This alone was wanting!” 

Then releasing the hand of Landon, he re- 
treated three steps to the side of the bride, and, 
without being observed, bent down and whis- 
pered : 

‘¢Pray kiss Mr. Landon; I especially desire 
it.” 

The young lady smiled, and gave a little nod. 
In an instant she was in front of the gentleman, 
whom she greeted with her most affectionate 
smile. 

Landon felt his poor heart throb as if it would 
burst; his temples seemed burning; and scarce- 
ly able to restrain the color which rushed to his 
cheeks, he held out his hand. 

But the young lady had received her orders. 
She pressed the extended hand, but, instead of 
releasing it, said, smiling, ° 

**You are almost Mr. Digby’s brother, Mr. 
Landon; I will kiss you, if you will kiss me.” 

With which words the beautiful girl held up 
her mouth with the most bewitching expression, 
and with a blush which was far from unbecom- 
ing. 

Landon stooped, and felt the full, warm lips 
pressed to his own. A cloud seemed to pass 
before his eyes; and in the midst of this cloud 
the enchanting face and figure disappeared, car- 
ried away by the brilliant and undulating crowd 
of dames and gentlemen, lost sight of amidst 
the whistling, silken waves, and leaving him 
overwhelmed by a flood of emotions, bitter and 
yet sweet, agonizing but strangely delightful. 
But the bitter and painful predominated. 

He was brought to his senses, so to speak, 
by the voice of honest Digby, who, taking his 
friend’s arm, said: 

‘*You must go with us, Sainty; it would not 
be entire happiness without you.” 

Landon smiled, but refused. He had some 
business which he wished to attend to. He 


| powerful nature ; had lavished upon her all his 
| illusions, his dreams, and his heart. He had 
| his groaning duly, rose from his chair pale and 
haggard, and then made his toilet, and, bracing 
| his nerves for the encounter, went to see Mrs. 
| Dighy. ¥ 
A week afterward he announced with a smile 
| his intention of making the tour of Europe ; his 
education was not finished, and foreign travel 
| was just what he needed. 
In vain did honest Digby oppose his resolu- 
| tion with every argument in his power—protest 
| that he could not ‘‘ get on” without his friend 
—and beg him to change his mind. Landon 
| was firm; he replied, smiling, that he would 
soon return ; the months would soon roll round; 
| he really must go now or never. Then Digby, 
| finding all his arguments thrown away, desisted 
| from opposing the design of his friend ; and with 
| melancholy eyes remained silent. 

It was a fine morning of spring when Landon 
| went to bid his friend and the family farewell. 
He was accompanied by his young brother Al- 
fred, who was to remain at ‘‘ Riverview” during 
his absence. 

Digby was out upon his farm, and it thus hap- 
pened that Landon was thrown with the bride, 
who seemed strangely affected as she looked at 
and listened to him. 

At last he rose, smiling and holding out his 
hand, to say farewell. Tears came to the eyes 
of the young lady as she rose too, and her cheeks 
burned with blushes as she gazed at him sadly 
and tenderly. 

**T must go now, madam,” he said, ‘‘ unwill- 
ing as I am to leave such charming society. I 
trust I shall find your roses as blooming upon 
my return. I have the honor of bidding you 
farewell.” 

And Landon smiled, and bowed low and 
courteously. 

**No! not until I tell you how noble you are !” 
said the young lady, coloring crimson and burst- 
ing into tears. ‘‘ My husband has told me every 
thing, and I can not, can not tell you good-by 
thus!” 

Landon felt the blood rush to his own cheeks, 
but he said nothing. 

‘*¢T know all,” continued the young lady, look- 
ing at him so sadly and tenderly that it made 
his heart throb, “‘ and ‘tis the least I can do to 
tell you that I shall always love and honor you, 
as the truest gentleman I've ever known! It 
aimost breaks my heart for you to go away, Sir— 
you are my brother, are you not ?—will you have 
me for your sister ?” 

And with smiles breaking through her tears, 
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the young girl came to him, and held up her | 
face. 

“ Please kiss me, Brother Sainty—will you | 
not ?” she added; and again he felt the warm 
lips pressed to his own ; yet an instant the two 
hearts beat together, and something like a fiery 
tear from the man’s eyes fell upon the upturned | 


charming or disagreeable as the case may be. 
Miss Kate Landon Digby was an undeniab}y 
handsome child, with beautiful violet eyes like 
her mother’s; and the ‘‘ young cherub,” as her 
mother called her, laughed toward Mr. Landon. 


_and held out her arms to be taken by him, and 


pummeled an imaginary adversary in the back. 


cheek. It was outraged nature revenging her- | with an enthusiasm which threw honest Jack 
self—the last drop falling from the overflowing | into ecstasies. 
cup—in another moment he was gone. |  *Ts'nt she a little love, brother Sainty,” said 
He pressed the hand of his friend who en- | Mrs. Kate, smiling. ‘I knew she would take 
tered, hurriedly ; bade his little brother good- | to you from the first.” 
by; and mounting his horse, returned at full} ‘Ah, did you?” said Landon smiling.” 
speed to the ‘‘ Neck.” “Yes, indeed! children understand a face as 
‘*’What a fool I was to go and break my heart | kind and true as yours, and love you at once.” 
again!” he muttered, pale and faint, ‘‘to strike| | With which simply uttered words, Mrs. Kate 
my insensate forehead against the door of this replaced the child in the cradle, despite her evi- 
Paradise which is closed tome! But I go—yes, | dent desire to play with the visitor’s mustache. 
I go—and I will not return !” | As she did so, little Alfred Landon, with his arm 
Twenty-four hours afterward he was upon the | round the neck of Carrie Digby, like himself 
ocean, wafted toward the Old World. about six years old, came running in, anxious 
to kiss his brother. The little fellow was ex- 
VI.—THE RESULT. travagantly joyful, and the kind gentleman list- 
What passion lives? What grief is it that | ened smiling to his prattle. Then, this family 
weighs as heavenly after four-score months, or | scene having terminated, the two friends mount- 
even days, as in the hour when it descended | ed their horses and rode out on the plantation, 
like an avalanche upon the shoulders ? talking of a thousand things. Landon spent the 
Landon made the grand tour, and returned in | day and night, and then entering his carriage, re- 
a year, tranquil and almost happy. ‘The long | turned with the youthful Alfred to his own man- 
hours of travel had dissipated much of his suf- | sion, where a group of delighted Africans wel- 


fering—he had indeed forgotten the young girl | 
who had caused him, innocently, so much pain— | 
he had almost effaced from his recollection, even, 
the cruel emotions which had torn him so, and 
regained his old indifference. 

He appeared one morning at ‘‘ Riverview” 
when Jack Digby was just setting out to ride 
over his farm; and the joy of the good fellow 
was perfectly extravagant. He shook Landon’s 
hand a hundred times—asking him a thousand 
questions, and informing him of as many home 
details—then drawing him by main force into 
the mansion and up the great oaken stair-case, 
ushered him into madam’s chamber, and cried, 
with joyful rubbing of the hands: 

** My dear, I wish you to kiss Mr. Landon— 
no, Sainty Landon—again! He has returned, 
you perceive; he is not going away any more.” 

In the midst of this flood of joyous words, 
Landon advanced with a smile, and impressed 
upon the lips of the happy and beautiful young 
lady a kiss of much affection. His heart did 
not beat at all—his color did not change—his 
old passion was dead, and simple affection had 
taken its place. 

As he rose erect, a faint sound saluted his 
ears from a cradle in the corner, and he began 
to laugh. 

‘* Let me introduce you to Miss Kate Landon 
Digby,” said the delighted father ; and running 
to the cradle he raised the infant in his arms 
and brought it, in a horizontal position with the 
head foremost, to exhibit. With a pretty cry 
of reproof the young lady took it hastily from 
his hands, and, dancing it before Landon, be- 
gan that species of “baby talk” which is so 





comed him with enthusiastic grins. 

Alone at last in the great dining-room after 
a late dinner, with a bottle of wine for sole com- 
panion, Landon meditated long and deeply uyon 
the past and the present—recalling, one by one, 
the old scenes and emotions—the old agony and 
delight. 

‘*Well, well!” he said at length, pushing 
away his glass and rising, ‘‘all that seems to 
have occurred a century since. Alas, for the 
theories of romance-writers! and so much for 
everlasting, changeless, devoted love. I see 
her without agitation—I take her in my arms 
and kiss her lips calmly—I caress her child, 
careless and laughing. I thought that my heart 
was completely broken—that I would go away, 
never to return. I fancied I'd die when she 
married, and here I am alive! So wags the 
world, and so goes on the comedy of existence! 
what a farce it is!” 

And with this philosophic reflection, he yawn- 
ed, and went to bed. 


VII.—DAYS AT RIVERVIEW. 


With Landon’s return recommeneed the for- 
mer life of the two friends, as though marriage 
—that is to say, a woman—had never come to 
interrupt it. 

The young man was quite correct in his con- 
clusions in relation to the change which his feel- 
ings had undergone. He did not love his friend's 
wife in the least, except as a sister; he scarce- 
ly realized that Mrs. Digby had ever been Kate 
Temple. Between these two personages lay a 
gulf as profound as the grave, and with the one 
he never associated the other. He returned thus 





to his old habits of living—unchanged, except 
that his character was more cynical, his smile 
more indifferent and careless. In fact, Mr. Lan- 
don promised to become an elderly and good- 
humored bachelor; fond of the chase and his 
bottle; singing songs in favor of single blessed- 
ness, and gradually growing eligible for a god- 
father to the increasing household of his friend. 

At Riverview the young man was upon a 
footing of the most entire familiarity. He was 
regarded as one of the household—subject to 
none of the laws of etiquette—and free to go 
and come without announcing his arrival or de- 
parture. This arrangement, so to speak, seemed 
to afford his hostess the utmost delight. She 
greeted him always with her brightest smile, and 
begged him not to go whenever he rose to de- 
part. It seemed to be her study how to please 
and make him happy. A thousand little wo- 
manly devices betrayed her fondness; and she 
declared upon a hundred occasions that Mr. 
Landon was her ‘‘ other husband,” to the great 
delight and amusement of honest Digby. The 
three persons formed thus a little world to them- 
selves, full of laughter and sunshine ; and Lan- 
don found his days glide away like minutes, 
careless and tranquil, with no clouds in the sky, 
no cold or rain in the warm atmosphere of love. 

Thus passed six months, and then the young 
man began to covet something to arouse him. 

He was lounging one morning upon a sofa in 
Mrs. Dizby’s chamber, whither he always went 
at once upon his arrival, without the least cere- 
mony, and he announced, with a smile, this 
humor to do something. 

‘**T believe I'll go to Europe, and remain fif- 
teen or sixteen years,” he said; ‘‘then return, 
and marry Kate yonder in the cradle.” 

**Oh, Sainty!” said Mrs. Digby, who was 
sewing opposite, ‘‘ how foolish you are !” 

** Foolish ? Why I think ’twould be the best 
plan in the world, Kate; unless you refuse your 
consent !” 

And Landon laughed, lazily. 

**T would not refuse, Sainty; and I'll give 
you Katie now, except that you must let me 
educate your future wife.” 

‘« Agreed!” said Landon, laughing; ‘and 
at sixteen I may have her?” 

‘* Yes, indeed—please hold this silk for me— 
there! Why, how in the world do you keep 
your hands so white and soft ?” 

And thus the apparently idle conversation 
ended. 

But when Landon returned home that even- 
ing the subject came back to his thoughts, and 
his project presented itself to him with an odd 
attraction, perhaps from its very singularity and 
extravagance. He continued to think of it, day 
after day, more and more; and gradually the 
idle whim ripened into a determined purpose. 

“Yes, I'll go!” he said finally, one day; 
‘‘T’ve made up my mind. This life is really 
delightful, but there’s too much honey in it for 
a young fellow as fond of rough adventure as I 
am! Yes, decidedly I'll go to Europe, and per- 
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haps Asia; I'll see the world for as many years 
as I fancy; I'll grow a ferocious beard, and 
smoke a chibouk in Constantinople! Then I'll 
come back, and settle down in old Northumber- 
land for the remainder of my life, having seen 
every thing; and if Miss Kate Landon Digby 
wishes to drop the latter part of her name, and 
retain the Kate Landon, she may consult her 
own pleasure !” 

Thus Landon’s mind was resolutely made up, 
and he immediately announced his intention to 
the family at Riverview. We dif not under- 
take to describe the outcry upon honest Jack 
Digby’s part, when bis friend was going away 
for a twelvemonth. We certainly, therefore, 
shall not try to paint the scene which followed 
the declaration now of his design to go away 
for many years. It was a hurricane of protests, 
entreaties, almost of indignation, which raged 
around him—but he was firm. At the end of 
a week Jack Digby and his wife gave up in de- 
spair, and Landon came and bade them fare- 
well, leaving his younger brother at Riverview, 
as before. 

Honest Jack turned away to hide a moisture 
in his eyes—Mrs. Kate kissed the departing 
traveler, tears streaming down her cheeks—and 
to this scene were added the tears and sobs of 
little Alfred and Carrie. 

**Come, come, friends !”’ said Landon, frown- 
ing to hide his own emotion, ‘*‘’tis not an ever- 
lasting separation. Who knows but I'll get 
tired in a year, and come back! I thought 
when I went away the last time I'd never re- 
turn—and now I have a prospective wife to 
bring me home again,” he added, pointing with 
a smiletothe cradle. ‘* Remember your prom- 
ise, Kate, and so farewell !”’ 

On the next morning Landon and his trunks 
departed from the ‘‘ Neck;” and with a favor- 
able wind blowing down the brilliant Chesa- 
peake, and filling the snowy sails, he went from 
the Western World, which soon sank and dis- 
appeared from his sight. 


VIIL—WHY, THAT'S MY WIFE. 
Sixteen years, day for day, after the scenes. 


| which we have just related, one of those small: 


craft which ply along the shores of the Ches-- 
apeake, entered the mouth of the Potomac, 
rounded Roger’s Point, and approached the old 
wharf at ‘‘ Landon’s Neck.” 

At the stern of the sloop stood a man appar- 
ently about twenty-eight years old, tall, state- 
ly, and with a complexion deeply embrowned by 
sun and wind. A long and slender mustache, 
as black as midnight, and curled upward after 
the fashion of the period, fringed the firm, hand- 
some lips; and beneath the perfectly arched 
brows sparkled a pair of dark and brilliant eyes, 
full of life and pride. The traveler was ele- 
gantly clad in an embroidered suit of mareon 
silk, and his quick glance darting from beneath 
a wide Spanish hat, surveyed the scene of land. 
and water with evident pleasure. 

As the little craft veered toward the wharf, 
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sending up clouds of spray from her sharp cut- | after which came the great old dinner—and 
water, the traveler’s attention was attracted by | the revelers from the water. 
a beautiful sail-boat scudding under a press of Landon found his hand squeezed almost to a 
snowy canvas across the brilliant expanse—and | jelly by the vigorous grasp of a graceful young 
the light bark which ran over the ripples like | fellow of twenty-one, who introduced himself as 
a waterfowl with outstretched wings, was filled | Alfred Landon ; felt his lips suddenly assaulted 
with youths and maidens, clad in all the colors | by a young lady of the same age, Miss Carrie 
of the rainbow, and as noisy as a party of happy | Digby; and behind there came a new acquaint- 
children. The stranger gazed admiringly at| ance, blushing and smiling, Miss Kate Landon 
the little bark with its fluttering streamers, and | Digby, whom he had left sixteen years before in 
seemed to like the bright faces, for he smiled as | the cradle. 
he looked at them. One especially attracted Kate came to Mr. Landon, stepping with the 
his attention—the face of a young lady, erect| grace and lightness of a mountain deer, which 
like himself in the stern, and leaning for sup-| she really resembled in the beautiful carriage 
port upon the shoulder of a youth, who did not | of her fair head; and with rosy checks, and 
seem at all fatigued by his burden. She was a/ large bright eyes, sparkling with pleasure, did 
girl of about sixteen, with brown curling hair, | not seem reluctant to welcome the stranger in 
rippling now in the fresh breeze—a pair of rosy | the approved manner. 
cheeks—and a figure tall, slender, and exquisite- ‘*Why, here’s my wife!” cried Landon, greet- 
ly graceful, as it bent backward and forward, | ing the girl with a brilliant smile, ‘‘I salute my 
lithe, rounded, and undulating, with the move- | bride, as is proper!” 
ment of the dancing bark. ° | And he impressed a kiss upon the blushing 
‘*A perfect little fairy, that!” muttered the | cheek which was not withdrawn. 
stranger, smiling; and turning to a negro who ‘*T left you in the cradle, ma’m’selle!” hold- 
had rowed to meet the sloop from the wharf, | ing her hand and looking at her with admiring 
** Who is the young lady standing yonder, i in | affection, ‘‘and your mother gave you to me. 
the stern of that sail-boat ?” he said. Did you not, Madame Kate ?” 
‘*Miss Kate Digby, Sah,” replied the grin- “Yes, indeed, Sainty!” 
ning negro. ** ¢Sainty!’ good!” cried Landon, ‘‘ I must 
‘* Miss Kate Digby !” exclaimed the traveler, | | positively salute you again, Madame, if Jack 
‘*why that’s my wife !” | will permit. You really delight me more than 
And with a smile, Landon leaped from the | I can tell you by calling me by my old name— 
deck of the sloop to the wharf, from which he | the name of my youth.” 
walked to his house visble on a hill in the dis- ‘“‘You are quite a youth yet,” said Mrs. 
tance. Digby, receiving the second kiss with a smile, 
The writers of romances have this advantage | ‘‘ and even younger, I think.” 
over the historian, or the simple story teller, ‘*No, indeed! I'm an old fellow of thirty- 
that the width of canvas admits of those graphic | eight. I despair of ever inducing Kate here to 
delineations which add so largely to the attrac- | marry me.” 
tions of a narrative. Were our canvas of the ‘You've not asked her yet!” 
size in question, we might describe the extrava- ‘That's true, faith! will you, Kate ?” 
gant delight of Landon’s dark household—the ‘* Ask mamma!” was the reply of the young 
joy of the white-haired patriarchs, bent with age | lady, blushing into laughter. 
—the dancing of the small Africans, for the ‘** She says yes.” 
most part clad in a single garment—the confu- ‘*Then I’m quite willing.” 
sion, the uproar, the loud chant of ‘‘Massa| Which reply of Miss Kate’s caused universal 
Sainty home again!” and all the wild exuber-| laughter. One personage, however, did not 
ance of the simple natures, flocking around the | seem to listen with so much pleasure as the 
8o-long-absent lord of the manor, and shaking | rest—Alfred Landon. He blushed slightly— 
his hand joyfully. All this we should like to| moved about in an uneasy manner—and was 
tell of—and of the after meeting with Colonel | evidently relieved when his brother turned to 
John Digby, Justice of the Peace, and his ex-| converse with Mr. Digby and Mrs. Kate. 
cellent lady, who became quite childish and| Dinner proceeded, and we need not say that 
ridiculous upon the occasion, and, figuratively | the friends sat for hours over their wine, talking 
speaking, kindled a great bonfire in token of re- | of a thousand things—recalling old scenes and 
joicing. This and much more might we de-| memories—and smiling as they had not smiled 
lineate on the above-referred-to expansive can-| for years. After all there is nothing in the 
vas—but unfortunately our real material is far| whole wide world like home—like those faces 
too narrow. The brush paints in the air all| which beam as of old—like the friends of our 
those gracious and kind faces—we can only| youth. Age does not change the old love—dis- 
faintly touch them—minute, and thrown far to| tance take from it; and the two friends lived 
the background. again all that life which had gone from them, 
It is enough to say that honest Jack—still | and were again happy. 
the same happy laughing gentleman—exhibited | When Landon returned homeward, he ex- 
extravagant joy—and that Madame Kate con-| perienced a tranquil happiness which he had 
ducted herself with a similar want of propriety ; | been a stranger to for years: and among all 
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those kindly faces, he smiled the most at the 
recollection of Miss Kate’s, and at her mirth 
and beauty. 


IX.—AT RIVERVIEW. 


*¢ And so you think you will like me, Kate ?” 

‘Yes, indeed, cousin Sainty! you see I’ve 
fashioned my mouth as you desire,” said the 
lovely girl. 

**T hope you'll always call me so,” continued 
Landon, smiling, and looking through the win- 
dow of the great apartment at ‘“‘ Riverview,” 


where this conversation took place, ‘‘ I doubted | 


whether you could place me on the list of your 
cousins, Kate—it seems more suitable for you 
to call me uncle, does it not?” 

“‘Oh no, indeed, cousin! not that I don’t like 
uncle, for I think I'd love an uncle if i had one, 
dearly! A young uncle recollect!” added the 
merry girl, ‘‘for you know he’d pet me, and 
I’m desperately fond of petting!” 


It was not Kate’s fault that she accompanied | 
Nature had | 


the words with a dangerous glance. 
given her that look, and she could no more keep 
her brilliant eyes demurely fixed upon the carpet, 
than she could look prim when any thing amused 
her. 

‘* Ah, well!” said Landon, laughing, ‘‘I don’t 


find fault with that—and I’m very well content | 


to be your cousin, if you'll adopt such an old 
gentleman.” 

** An old gentleman! 

“ Why, certainly.” 

‘You! Why, cousin, you look scarcely twen- 
ty-eight!” 

** Alas! I am thirty-eight!” 

“That's still very young.” 

** And so you think I'd answer for a young 
ancle ?” 

*¢ Admirably, Sir.” 

And Miss Kate delivered another dangerous 
look. Landon laughed. 

‘*Well, well,” he said, regarding the young 
girl with undisguised affection and admiration, 
*‘call me uncle—cousin—any thing you will, 
so that you love me; for you love me a little, 
do you not?” 

His voice altered like a boy’s as he spoke, 
and Miss Kate perceived it, for a slight tinge 
came to her cheek. 

**Indeed, cousin Sainty,” she said, with a 
frank and sincere look, ‘‘’twould be indeed 
strange did I not love you. 
thing but praise you and speak of all your good- 
ness; and I think you’ve given her love-pow- 
ders. Not a day, I think, has passed, for years, 
without some allusion to ‘our traveler ;’ and 
there’s a little air, which mamma sings often— 
I have learned it—called ‘ Across the sea and 
home again.’ I’m glad you've heard it, and 
obeyed it.” 

And the beautiful girl looked at him with 
such a frank affection in her tender, smiling 
eyes, that Landon felt his heart beat. 

“Oh, you flatter me!” he said, smiling; 
‘that is not necessary—” 


You!” 


Mamma does no- | 


“In your wife!” cried Kate, laughing and 
blushing. ‘‘ But I’m going to set an example 
to brides, cousin.” 

** Ah! I'd forgotten.” 

‘Forgotten, Sir! Fie! for shame!” 

And again Kate’s laugh rang out merry and 
free. Landon scarcely knew what to reply, and 
it was well for him that Alfred entered at the 
moment and broke up the interview. 

The two brothers returned home together, 
but little was said upon the road. Landon was 
smiling and reflecting; Alfred was gloomy, and 
full of a strange, vague jealousy. 


IX.—A GENTLEMAN. 


Does the heart grow so much older with the 
passing years that the fresh, pure love of boy- 
hood is impossible to the mature mind? In 
many instances this is doubtless true—in as 
many others it is not. 

The kind, true heart is always young, for the 
bitter waters of misfortune and dispelled illu- 
sion leave no stain on the pure tablet. Such 
a soul flourishes in imperishable youth, and two 
or four score years may turn the locks to gray 
or white, but they can not banish the sunshine 
of the breast. 

Landon was thirty-eight on his return ftom 
that long travel through many lands, but he 
had all the gayety and freshness of a man of 
twenty. He was even younger, it seemed, than 
when he went away, for life had passed before 
him in a thousand brilliant and imposing forms, 
and all his old cynical indifference had disap- 
peared, leaving in its place a calm good-hu- 
mor, a fresher zest of existence, and a happier 
and more contented philosophy. He no longer 
cared to roam away, to utter satire, to yawn 
idly, as though life were what he once thought 
it, a mere farce. He now considered it a very 
excellent thing. He experienced a calm joy at 
the idea of spending the remainder of his days 
in the good old domain of home. He smiled 
where he had scoffed and laughed. He was 
fresher and happier. 

Thus it was that he brought to the young 
girl, Kate Digby, whom he soon came to love, 
a purity and delicacy of feeling which he had 
never before possessed. He scarcely realized 
that he was more than twice her age, and, in- 
deed, the young lady herself seemed wholly ob- 
livious of the fact. She soon found herself re- 
turning his repartees with perfect ease; and 
| every day the affection which he had experi- 
| enced for her upon their first meeting appeared 
| more natural, and ripened more rapidly into 
| what it ere long became, delicate and tender 

love. 
Honest Jack Digby and his excellent wife 
| observed the growing fondness for the young 
girl on the part of Landon with the deepest sat- 
isfaction. If there was any desire which the 
| lady cherished above and beyond all others, it 
was that of seeing her daughter united to the 
| noble gentleman whose beautiful traits of head 
‘and heart had inspired her with so much ad- 
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miration and affection, It came at last to be | 
the daily prayer of the kind lady; and at the | 
expiration of two or three months, her schemes | 
seemed to be in a fair way for fulfillment, when | 
suddenly, by the act of Landon himself, they 
were all at once disappointed and wholly dissi- 
pated. 

One morning Landon bade the family good- 
by, and set out for the western country beyond 
the great Blue Ridge—alleging the necessity of 
attending to his waste lands; an occupation 
which, he said, would probably retain him away 
for at least a year, perhaps two. We shall not) 
attempt to paint the scene at ‘‘ Riverview,” 
whose kind mistress dissolved into a flood of | 
tears at the announcement, but proceed briefly | 
to explain this course upon the part of Landon. 

He exiled himself thus deliberately—for the | 
business was all a pretense—to avoid becoming 
the rival of his brother. In these words we 
sum up, and indicate succinctly the point to 
which things had come, 

With every passing day the man of thirty- 
eight had found in the girl of seventeen some 
new and more engaging quality—some hitherto 
undiscovered loveliness of intellect or heart. 
He saw ripening beneath his eyes, as it were, 
from seed to fruit, from bud to full blossom, one 
of those rare and beautiful natures which seem 
allied to the sunshine, the flowers, the pure and 
limpid streams reflecting the blue heavens, to 
all that is delicate and admirable in the uni- 
verse. And seeing her thus, tender and beau- 
tiful, he had come to love her with all the ar- 
dor and freshness of a boy, into whose heart love 
enters for the first time. With the gliding weeks, 
his love grew stronger and stronger; in her 
presence alone he seemed to live, and from her 
violet eyes he drank in something brighter than 
the sunshine—an influence which made him 
young again, reviving in full strength and brill- 
iance all the rosy and enchanting dreams of his 
happy youth. 

This was the point at which Landon had 
arrived when, one day, he discovered what, 
strangely unobservant, he had not dreamed of, 
that his brother Alfred loved the woman upon 
whom he himself had thus expended all the 
treasures of his heart. Arrested suddenly by 
this terrible misfortune, as a horse going at full 
speed is by the hand of his rider, Landon turned 
pale, and going away to his silent chamber, sat 
down and reflected. With knit brows, and mut- 
tering lips—pale with suppressed agitation, and 
groaning at times—he meditated long and pro- 
foundly, Three hours passed thus, and then 
he rose, agitated but determined, miserable but 
calm, and resolute to preserve this calmness, 
It was the second time that a great temptation 
had assailed him—on the first occasion he had 
struggled successfully—should he be wanting 
now? Should he refuse to his brother that 
magnanimity which he had exerted toward a 
friend? No! At least, there should be no 
blot on his escutcheon; and so, with a smile 
on his lips, and a heart full of despair, he went 





away, leaving his brother to prosecute his suit 
on an undisputed arena. 

Let us not accompany him, but, passing over 
the space of ten months, rapidly bring our nar- 
rative to its dénouement. 


X.—CORRESPONDENCE. 


Ten months after his departure Landon re- 
ceived the following letter, which found him at 
his place of sojourn beyond the Blue Ridge: 


“Lanpon’s Necx, August 10, 115-. 

“Dgax Brotuer,—I write to announce the happiest 
event of my life, and to ask your permission, although 
I'm twenty-one, to get married. You are the head of eur 
house, and ‘tis proper that you should not remain in ig- 
norance of the alliance which I'm about to enter into. 
Therefore, my dear brother, let me, in the European 
fashion, and with the gravest dignity, which I can't pre- 
serve long without laughing, I fear, since I'm so happy 
—permit me to announce to your Excellency that I've the 


| honor of being engaged to Miss Digby, and every prep- 


aration is made for our marriage. Pray do not be absent 
—'twill take place at Pentotoc church, on the 10th Octo- 
ber, and I should be really unhappy were not the best of 
brothers present on the occasion. Pray write at once ; 
we are all very well, and the estate proceeds admirably. 
All at Riverview send much love. 
“ Always, my dear brother, 
“Your obedient Atrrep Lanpon.” 

This was the letter which Landon gead with 
a pale cheek, and deep sighs. His heply was 
as follows : 

“Mn. Penpieton’s, 1x Benxetey County, the lst Sep. 115-. 

‘“*My Dear ALFRED,—You have my entire approval 
of your alliance with Miss Digby, and if ‘tis possible I 
shall be present at Pontotoc Church on the 10th October. 
Mr. Digby, as you are aware, is one of my oldest and 
most esteemed friends, and the young lady possesses 
great excellence and beauty of character. I bid you 
heartily God-speed, and will write you soon at greater 
length, my desire being that you should have the ‘ Bay- 
shore’ estate upon your marriage. Present my regards 
to our excellent friends at Riverview. 

“Your loving brother, St. Georcr Laxpon.” 

The pang which his brother’s letter caused 
Landon, was one of inexpressible bitterness. 
To the last moment he had hoped that some- 
thing would intervene to prevent his unhappi- 
ness—that Providence would not thus again 
strike him heavily; with that desperate hope 
which characterizes drowning men and lovers, 
he had questioned the horizon of chance each 
day for some cloud, some indication of change. 
To the end he had clung to his illusion, and re- 
tained his trust. Now, however, all was over: 
the blow had at last fallen with all its strength, 
he was a despairing man; and nothing re- 
mained for him but a decent withdrawal of all 
claim to the young lady’s hand. There was no 
part left him but that of the smiling friend of 
the family—one of the pageant at the marriage. 

“Well!” he said, with clenched teeth, ‘I'll 
not retreat! I'll go, and then let fate do her 
worst. "Tis a hard task to move a ruined 
man !” 


He had determined to be present at his broth- 
er’s marriage. 


XI.—PONTOTOC CHURCH: CONCLUSION. 


At nine o’clock in the morning, on the 10th 
of October, Landon mounted on horseback, ap- 
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proached the old Pontotoc Church, through the 
magnificent woodland; and tying his animal to 
a bough of the forest, entered the building. 

Doubtful of his strength, and desirous above 
all things to avoid the possibility of any thing 
like a ‘‘scene,” he had determined to put off 
the meeting with his brother until the marriage 
was consummated; and in prosecution of this 
scheme, he now ascended the winding stairway 
leading to a small private gallery, such as the 
greater families built for their own accommoda- 
tion, and concealed himself behind the large 
railing. From this perch, raised high above 
the body of the church, he could witness all, 
and wiping his forehead, which was bathed in 
cold sweat, he sat down, and waited for the ap- 
proach of the bridal party. 

At the end of somewhat more than an hour 
the sound of chariot wheels and prancing hoofs 
resounded upon the road in front of the build- 
ing, every moment growing louder and more 
frequent, and ere long, the church began to fill 
with gayly-dressed dames and gentlemen, ex- 
changing a hundred salutations, and uttering 
that murmurous greeting and conversation which 
characterized such occasions at the period, as 
indeed it does to the present day. 

Silefit’and motionless in his hiding-place, 


Landon}heafa all these compliments, all this 
laughter ; he recognized the young ladies of the 
county, and the gentlemen his friends, as he 
had left them, all smiling as in days before, and 


carrying on the comedy which he regarded with 
a mournful smile, a sombre disdain. There 
they were, smiling and happy, and full of ex- 
pectation ; and he was looking upon the pageant 
from his concealment plunged into the most 
miserable despair, the deepest wretchedness. 
There were the cavaliers ogling the maidens, 
and dreaming of the moment when their own 
weddings would take place—while for him there 
was no more love, no more happiness, no more 
laughter, it seemed almost no more life! 

A groan issued from Landon’s breast, which 
mingled with the hubbub, and was lost ; leaning 
his cold forehead against a pillar he summoned 
all his resolution, braced all his remaining 
strength, and thus, calm and pale awaited the 
coming spectacle. 

At last it came. The wheels of half a dozen 
chariots resounded in front of the church—the 
rustling of satin was heard as the bride and 
her suit issued from the coaches—and in the 
midst of a general movement accompanied by 
a prolonged buzz, which made the concourse 
resemble a bed of tulips agitated by the wind 
—the bridal party swept into the edifice, as- 
cended the aisle, and took their places before 
the black-robed parson. 

Landon, with one arm clasping the pillar upon 
which he leaned, and brows bathed in icy moist- 
ure, retained for an instant his former attitude 
—his body bending forward, his head crouching 
like that of a hunter who seeks to avoid the 
spring of an enraged panther. His fiery eyes, 


burning like flame in his face as pale as ashes, | 





were riveted upon the floor, and the hand with 
which he grasped the back of the seat, made the 
firm timber bend and crack. 

Then a last shudder ran through his frame, 
his white teeth caught the trembling under lip 
with the pressure of iron, and Landon raised his 
head, and looked. She stood with her back to 
him, clad in her bridal dress of snowy satin, fall- 
ing in stiff folds ending in a train, and from 
her head floated the white vail, almost to the 
floor. 

Alfred in a magnificent costume, covered 
with embroidery, raised his proud and happy 
head; and thus side by side, their garments 
touching, they went through the ceremony which 
made them man and wife. Then the heads of 
all were bent as the parson uttered the conclud- 
ing prayer; all heads but one. A superstitious 
observer would have said that the pale face, 
with its eyes burning like fire, belonged to some 
evil spirit entered into the flesh. 

The prayer ended, and in the midst of an 
immense flood of kisses and congratulations, the 
bride and bridegroom turned from the chancel. 

Landon rose to his feet with a bound, and 
then seemed about to fall back fainting. ‘The 
bride was ‘‘Miss Digby,” it is true ; but it was 
Carrie Digby—not Kate. This latter young 
lady was first bridesmaid! 

The revulsion was almost too much for Lan- 
don’s strength, strong as he was. The rush of 
tumultuous joy almost overwhelmed him. Be- 
fore he knew where he was, he was exchanging 
greetings with a dozen friends in the vestibule 
below, laughing with electric mirth, and press- 
ing toward the bride. This extravagance soon 
passed, however, and when he reached the side 
of his brother, Landon had regained all his cool- 
ness, and met him with a placid smile. 

The young bridegroom uttered a joyous ex- 
clamation and pressed his brother’s hand en- 
thusiastically, demanding how it had been pos- 
sible that he had not known of his presence. 

‘*Only a little surprise I wished to give 
you!” said the smiling Landon, ‘‘ and now with 
your permission, Monseigneur, I shall salute 
Madame!” 

Mrs. Carrie Landon returned the kiss with 
the utmost warmth; and then Landon’s eye 
encountered that of the first bridesmaid, Miss 
Kate Landon Digby. Her face flushed with 
joy, and pressing toward Landon with sparkling 
eyes, and heightened color, she cried, holding 
out both hands— 

‘‘Oh! Iamso glad to see you, cousin Sainty!” 

“And I to see you, Kate, I do assure you. 
I'm glad enough to kiss you.” 

But Miss Kate drew back, blushing more 
deeply than before. 

‘‘No—please—don’t!” she murmured; “at 
least—not here! Oh, I do not mean that! 
But, indeed, I am very glad to see you, Sir.” 

And the girl turned away her head, as if 
afraid of betraying by the expression of her eyes 
how very deep her joy at meeting him again in 
reality was. 
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She passed from him into the crowd then, 
without asking him to come and see them at 
Riverview, and Landon saw her disappear in 
the brilliant billows, lovelier to his eyes than 
the loveliest, fairer than them all. 

As the sun drew toward the western horizon, 
lighting up grandly the superb October forests 
and the smiling fields, a great company of friends 
gathered round the hospitable board of honest 
Jack Digby, and afterward with vast accessions 
from the neighborhood, the bridal party turned 
their attention to the minuet and reel which 
made the golden hours of the autumn night glide 
by like thoughts in the breasts of happy lovers. 

In a corner, the two brothers interchanged a 
hundred details; and then, for the first time, 
the elder heard from the laughing youth the 
history of his affair with Kate Digby. That 
young lady, according to Alfred’s account, had 
discarded him six months before, in the flattest 
and most decisive manner—had wounded his 
heart so deeply that he felt the absolute need of 
inducing some other damsel to heal it. Carrie 


naturally look for the coolest judgment, the 
calmest and most dispassionate weighing of evi- 
dence, the most laborious, extensive, and pains- 
taking research. We find, on the contrary, 
that the strongest passions of man’s nature have 
been roused, conclusions have been leaped to 
from insufficient premises, and the discussion 
has assumed the rancor and dishonesty of a 
partisan controversy. The love of money has 
blinded men to truth, and commerce has been 
so short-sighted as to save a few cargoes at the 
hazard of a whole season's profits, to say no- 
thing of the tremendous cost of human life at 
; Which the small and transient gains have been 
| purchased. It shall be our effort, in the few 
|remarks we have to make, to state candidly 
| and briefly the prominent facts, and then to an- 
/nounce the conclusions we have drawn from a 
somewhat attentive study of the subject. 

| Two prominent theories of the propagation 
| of epidemics now divide the medical world. 
| One of these attributes their origin and spread 
|to purely local and atmospheric causes, while 











had succeeded; and really she was the noblest | the other insists upon human intercourse as the 
girl in all the world! and what a beauty! what | most important, if not the solitary factor in 
a happy dog he was! | the deadly product. About these two grand 
Landon returned laughing to the crowd, and | ideas revolve many minor hypotheses, such as 
was soon dancing a minuet with Miss Kate, | the animalcular, fungoid, and gaseous origin 
whose cheeks seemed colored by the heat of the | of pestilence, and the evolution of miasmatic 
room. ‘There was a little tremor in her hand, gases from the fiery centre of the earth. The 
also, when she gave it to Landon; but there | advocates of either theory have brought for- 
was none when, a year afterward, she gave it to ward a vast number of facts, amply sufficient 
him, in the old church, for life. He was not | to prove to any unprejudiced mind the exist- 
ignorant then of the least detail relating to the | ence of much truth in both opinions. 
old scenes. She had loved him almost from the Before examining either of these apparently 
moment of his return from Europe—had mourn- | conflicting views, it is necessary to settle the 
ed bitterly in secret over his departure for the | meaning of certain often-repeated phrases, and 
mountains—she had loved him always, and | to take a general survey of some physiological 
neither as an uncle nor a cousin.. | and chemical facts which are necessary to the 
Assembled around the great board at ‘‘ Riv- | proper understanding of the subject. There 
erview” again, the concourse of friends and rel- | are two words universally employed, and often 
atives wished Landon and his beautiful bride | in a very loose and inexact manner, by all who 
long life, and health and happiness; and Mrs. | have paid any attention to the class of diseases 
Digby whispered to the bridegroom, jin question. ‘These words are contagion and 
Are you satisfied, Sainty, with my educa- | infection. 


tion of your bride ?” 


‘Yes, Kate,” said Landon, smiling with hap- | 
* piness, ‘‘from the very cradle, and I'll never 


leave you any more.” 

He kept his promise. St. George Landon, 
Esquire, and Mistress Catherine Digby Landon, 
lived at the ‘‘Neck” for the remainder of their 
days, as did Alfred and his wife at the ‘‘Bay- 
shore” estate near by. The gentleman from 
whom this history is derived enjoyed the per- 
sonal acquaintance of the son of St. George Lan- 
don by this marriage. 

And so terminates our chronicle. 





CAUSES AND PREVENTION OF EPI- 
DEMICS. 

HE fallibility of human reason is in nothing 

more clearly illustrated than in the histo- 

ry of the opinions entertained in reference to 

the method of propagation of epidemics, In 

a matter of such vital importance, we would 


In many instances we read page 
after page of learned disputations, which would 
never have been written had their author clear- 
ly apprehended the sense in which these phrases 
were understood by his opponent, Contagion 
has been used by some to express every method 
by which disease can be communicated from 
one individual to another, while it has been 
limited by others to those cases in which actusl 
contact is necessary, Infection has been em- 
ployed to indicate not only the tainted and mor- 
bific condition of the atmosphere arising from 
the effluvia of sickness, but also to express the 
same ideas as the word contagion. In the fol- 
lowing pages we shall employ the word con 
tagion to denote the reproduction of disease 
by a direct and unchanged emanation from a 
body affected by the same disorder, whether it 
acts by immediate contact or through the at- 
mosphere ; while we shall use the word infec- 
tion, to imply the propagation of disease by a 
poison which is developed from emanations of 
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any sort that have become active morbid agents 
by undergoing a change, either by fermenta- 
tion or otherwise. 

There are many circumstances which, though 
alone wholly insufficient to produce pestilence, 
yet, when acting together, may generate it, 
and must, if it should arise from other causes, 
greatly increase its intensity. Every one knows 
that epidemic diseases are most fatal in low, 
filthy, ill-ventilated, and crowded houses. There 
are numerous reasons for this: One of the 
most palpable is the direct vitiation of air by 
respiration. 

When a mouse is put undvr a bell-glass he 
is at first as vivacious as he was in the open 
air. He frisks about, nibbles his cheese, and 
seems quite contented with his new abode. 
Presently he becomes anxious and restless, en- 
deavors to escape, exhibits much uneasiness, 
and finally grows listless, languid, lethargic, 
and expires. Few readers have not shuddered 
at the record of the awful night spent by the 
English prisoners of Suraja ud Dowlah in the 
Black Hole of Calcutta—how they raved and 
struggled for a snuff of fresh air, and how, when 
morning broke, its rays shone upon twenty- 
three ghastly survivors of the unhappy band of 
one hundred and forty-six who had been shut 
up the previous evening. But even these had 
not yet escaped the horrors of that night. Sev- 


eral of them died of typhus fever, the effect of 
the poison they had then inhaled. 


We have not far to seek for the cause of 
these unhappy effects. The blood, as it trav- 
erses the system, carrying nutriment to every 
part, takes up from all the changing, wasting 
tissues the products of their decay. Carbonic 
acid is one of the chief of these products—a del- 
eterious gas which, if allowed to remain in the 
blood, must speedily extinguish the flame of 
life. To prevent this fatal result, an escape for 
this deadly fluid has been provided in the lungs. 
Iu the minute cells of their delicate tissue an 
interchange of gases is effected. Carbonic acid 
escapes, and oxygen from the atmosphere takes 
its place. Health is impossible if this great 
function be interfered with, in even a slight 
degree. Every man uses daily, in respiration, 
thirty-three hogsheads of pure air, and gives 
off ten cubic feet of carbonic acid gas. He 
must have his supply of air, from seven to eight 
hundred cubic feet. But it will not answer to 
tie him to this. If you give him this supply 
in a close room, he will still be embarrassed ; 
because, after he has contaminated it with his 
breath, the carbonic acid which he has exhaled 
begins to act like a poison upon him long be- 
fore he has exhausted his stock of oxygen. It 
paralyzes his respiratory function, preventing 
the free escape of the gas contained in his 
blood. He then grows heavy. If he has slept, 
he is not refreshed; if he has been awake, he 
becomes languid, has headaches; he loses his 
energy, and does not recover it till after he 
has exposed himself for a suflicient length of 
time in the open gir. 











Nor does the evil stop here. The lungs 
throw off water as well as carbonic acid gas, 
and in that water is contained an animal sub- 
stance which rapidly decomposes. This every 
one knows who enters a room in which persons 
have been sleeping all night. The air is close 
and stifling, and the nose becomes sensible of 
a peculiarly offensive odor—the smell of com- 
mencing putrefaction. This exhaled substance 
is of a viscous nature, and clings to the wall, 
the wood-work, the bed-clothes—a fact which 
travelers often discover on retiring to their 
rooms in crowded hotcls. Now, if it is remem- 
bered that the lungs absorb from the air as well 
as exhale to it, we perceive how easy it is for 
this putrefying poison to be introduced to the 
blood through the delicate membranes of these 
organs. Our readers must be content to take 
our word for the fact that these effluvia are en- 
ergetic in the production of disease, as we have 
no space for the proofs that could be accumu- 
lated to establish it. 

It is evident that the depressing effects of 
foul air are not confined to those cases in which 
the immediate results of its poison are seen. 
Because it requires a given quantity of carbonie 
acid in the air to exhibit decided effects, it does 
not follow that a much lower proportion does 
not seriously impair the vital energies, and es- 
pecially the power of resisting disease. We 
are firmly convinced that many a case of scar- 
let fever or of measles proves fatal on account 
of an unperceived depression of the little suf- 
ferer’s strength by previous continued exposure 
to an atmosphere tainted with carbonic acid 
and other exhalations from his own lungs. 
We know that all diseases of low grade, such 
as typhoid and typhus fever, prevail to a very 
great extent in ill-ventilated houses; we know 
that an epidemic inflammation of the eyes has 
been frightfully prevalent in the Irish work- 
houses, and that it has been traced to imper- 
fect ventilation—the eye disease being merely 
the index of the general depression of the vital 
powers; we know, too, that in one of the trans- 
atlantic hospitals, the mortality went down from 
forty in a thousand to nine upon the adoption 
of a proper system of ventilation, and that it 
rose again to twenty-four on the subsequent 
abandonment of that system. ‘These are only 
illustrations; hosts of similar facts could be 
cited from the records of medical science. 

Now, what bearing has imperfect ventilation 
upon the progress of epidemics? As far as 
cholera is concerned, we have most significant 
answers to that question in the British reports. 
We cite but one instance as an illustration, At 
Tooting, the cholera broke out violently among 
the children in the work-house, while the prison 
entirely escaped. Upon inquiry it was ascer- 
tained that the inmates of the jail enjoyed the 
luxury of pure air at the rate of eight or nine 
hundred cubic feet for each individual, while 
the unhappy little paupers were limited to from 
one hundred and thirty-three to one hundred 
and fifty cubic feet each. The school-rooms 
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are particularly accused, as they were low and 
very badly ventilated. It was remarked that 
the boys enjoyed a comparative immunity from 
the attacks of the pestilence. This was attrib- 
uted to the fact that the turbulent little fellows 
could not be restrained from breaking the win- 
dows of their room, while the more docile girls, 
not availing themselves of that rude method of 
obtaining a little fresh air, wilted in the foul 
atmosphere of their confined dens. 

It is not only in close apartments that a viti- 
ation of the air to an extent capable of pro- 
ducing disease is possible. The whole atmos- 
phere of a neighborhood may be tainted so as 
to lay prostrate an entire population. Every 
one knows that powerfully-offensive odors are 
capable of inducing weakness amounting to 
actual fainting, in persons of a highly sensi- 
tive, nervous temperament. The exhaustion so 
speedily manifested in these cases exists, though 
not to a perceptible degree, in fur sturdier 
frames. ‘The reports of the Registrar-General 
of England disclose to us some very startling 
facts in reference to this matter. If any one 
were to select from among all the different occu- 
pations the healthiest men of a nation, he would 
probably choose the farmers and the butchers. 
Both are usually stout in frame and ruddy in 
complexion. Both are actively employed, have 
plenty of exercise and abundance of food. In 
one point, however, their circumstances widely 
differ. The farmer breathes the pure air of the 
country; the butcher inhales the atmosphere of 
the shambles and the slaughter-house, tainted 
with putrefying animal effluvia. The result is 
an instructive lesson as to the value of pure air. 
The rate of deaths per thousand among farmers 
between the ages of forty-five and fifty-five was 
11°99 per thousand. The butchers of the same 
age died at 23-1 per thousand, so that their mor- 
tality is above double that of farmers. These 
two classes, indeed, occupy nearly the extremes 
of the table of mortality. The farmer is the 
healthiest man on the list, while there is but 
one who is worse off than the butcher, the inn- 
keeper. Any one who knows how large a pro- 
portion of taverns are mere grog-shops, reeking 
with impurities and environed in filth, will not 
be surprised that the mortality among this class 
ascends to 28°34 in the thousand. To make 
the matter still more striking, let us compare 
the ‘‘ bull-fronted, ruddy” butcher with the sal- 
low shoemaker, whose figure on this list stands 
15°3 in the thousand. The superior comfort 
of the butcher's circumstances increases our 
surprise at this unexpected discovery. 

Let us now inquire how the history of pesti- 
lence bears upon this question. A single case 
is sufficient for our purpose. In Spitalfields 
there is a manufactory of artificial manure, 
where the exhalations of drying blood and 
night-soil taint the atmosphere, and fill it with 
disgusting odors. Immediately opposite this 
establishment is the work-house of the parish. 
It had been long observed that when the wind 
set steadily from the factory toward the work- 





house, fever of a low, malignant type prevailed 
among the unfortunate inmates of the latter, 
In 1848, when cholera was sweeping over En- 
gland, the wind blew from that quarter. In 
one morning, sixty children were taken ill with 
the Asiatic plague. The authorities, aroused 
to a sense of the peril of these poor people, in- 
dicted the establishment as a nuisance, and 
compelled the proprietor to close. Wery speed- 
ily the epidemic ceased. Five months after- 
ward the filthy business was resumed; again 
the wind blew from the direction of the factory. 
The stench which pervaded the work-house was 
overpowering. Forty-five boys, whose dormi- 
tories faced the factory, died of cholera; while 
the girls, whose windows looked in another di- 
rection, escaped. 

This striking case might be fortified by nu- 
merous instances in which malignant disease 
has broken out on ship-board immediately after 
pumping out putrid bilge-water. The history 
of the epidemic of cholera in the Baltimore alms- 
house, is also very instructive on this point. 
The city of Baltimore was that year blessed 
with a very energetic Board of Health, which 
enforced, in spite of all opposition, the thorough 
cleansing of the city. Not a single case of the 
disease occurred within the city limits; while 
in the alms-house, just outside of the boundaries 
of the corporation, over a hundred of the in- 
mates died. The investigation of the physician 
revealed the presence of an exceedingly offens- 
ive cess-pool on that side of the house which 
was most severely affected. 

Dampness is another cause which predisposes 
to an attack of an epidemic disease. This need 
not surprise us, for we know that the skin is a 
great draining apparatus to sweep impurities out 
of the system. In every full-grown man, so 
closely are its minute tubes packed away that 
their entire length amounts to twenty-seven 
miles. If this extensive sewerage is dammed 
up, it is easy to see that a poison received by 
the lungs can not be so readily eliminated 
through the outer surface of the body. Every 
one is aware, by his own sensations, how a damp, 
close atmosphere oppresses him, and how evi- 
dently the action of the skin is interfered with. 
These considerations alone would lead us to an- 
ticipate a greater prevalence of epidemic diseases 
in damp than in dry districts. This is eminent- 
ly true of Asiatic cholera, which follows the 
banks of rivers, and loves to dwell in damp, low 
situations. New Orleans and St. Petersburg 
—two cities which suffered terribly from this 
Oriental plague—are proverbial for their low, 
marshy site and the great humidity of their at- 
mosphere. 

It must not be supposed that the air is dry 
because there is little or no rain, or because 
the dampness is not directly perceptible to the 
senses. In long droughts, modern meteorol- 
ogy has taught us that the air is often heavily 
charged with moisture, which is made manifest 
by the proper instruments. When this damp 
atmosphere is also a hot one, disease, in some 
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form, is almost inevitable. The reports of the | ton very truly says, “‘is town air,” and all the 
Sanitary Commission of New Orleans on the | impurities in the latter are speedily absorbed by 
Yellow Fever of 1853, and of the Special Com- | the former, so that water which stands exposed 
mittee of the American Medical Association on | for any time to the atmosphere of a city during 


the Influence of the Hygrometric State of the | an epidemic is at least to be suspected. 


Much 


Atmosphere on Health, are full of information | more may we anticipate disease from the use 


on this head. In the latter we learn that, dur- 
ing that remarkable prevalence of sun-stroke in 


} 


| 


of water which is tainted by infiltration from a 
soil charged with organic impurities. Many 


the city of New York in the summer of 1853— | facts have been cited in proof of the danger of 


a prevalence so great as almost to deserve the 
name of an epidemic—the dew-point had reach- 
ed the remarkable height of 84°. In Buffalo, 
during the summer of 1854, the cholera seemed 
steadily to increase with the humidity of the at- 
mosphere until the epidemic attained its height. 

It is probably to this that we are to attribute 
the remarkable fact, often noticed during chol- 
era epidemics, that the lower floors of buildings 
suffer more severely than the upper. The air 
is always damper nearer the ground. Thus a 
difference in altitude of sixty feet, in the same 
exposure, has been known to make a difference 
of 10} degrees in the dew-point. 

Our account of the atmospherical conditions 
of pestilence would be very incomplete without 
some notice of that mysterious agent, ozone. 
Van Maram was the first who gave any hint of 
the remarkable change induced in oxygen by 
the electric fluid. After passing five thousand 
sparks from a powerful battery through a tube 
of oxygen gas, he observed that the gas had ac- 
quired the peculiar smell so often noticed dur- 
ing the action of an electrical machine. The 
announcement of this fact created little stir in 
the scientific world, and led to no new discov- 
eries. The whole matter was forgotten, till, in 
1849, Schénbein, a German chemist, while de- 
composing water by means of the galvanic bat- 
tery, observed the same odor, and turned his 
attention to the examination of the product. 
At first he thought it to be a new compound of 
hydrogen and oxygen, but afterward adopted 
the opinion of the French chemists, that it was 
a peculiar modification of the latter. 

It manifests all the properties of oxygen in a 
highly energetic degree. It greatly increases 
the rapidity of oxydation in all oxydizable bodies. 
Its action upon public health appears to be de- 
cided. When it is present in excess, diseases 
of the lungs, especially influenza, are prevalent. 
When it is deficient, on the contrary, fevers and 
all those diseases which are believed to depend 
upon a species of fermentation induced in the 
blood are common. The ordinary interpreta- 
tion of this fact is, that these disorders depend 
upon the presence in the atmosphere of various 
organic matters which are undergoing a molec- 
ular change in their progress toward complete 
disorganization, and that ozone hastens their 
oxydation, burns them up, as it were, and so 
renders them innocuous. Epidemics of cholera 
are said to be characterized by a total absence 
of this purifying agent. 

The drinking water used by large communi- 
ties is another matter to which great attention 
should be paid. ‘Town water,” as Dr. Bar- 





using such water. 

A very striking instance is recorded in one 
of the reports of the Registrar-General of Great 
Britain. In the city of Manchester was a well, 
in the immediate vicinity of a sewer, so badly 
walled that the contents of the drain leaked into 
it. Of ninety houses in its neighborhood, thirty 
used its water and sixty did not. In the for- 
mer, there occurred nineteen cases of diarrhea, 
twenty-six of cholera, and twenty-five deaths ; 
in the latter, eleven cases of diarrhea, none of 
cholera, and no death, As far as could be as- 
certained, the houses were, in other respects, 
similarly situated. 

The epidemic of 1854, in London, was very 
decidedly influenced by the character of the 
water. Two companies, the Lambeth and the 
Southwark and Vauxhall, supplied nine districts 
on the south side of the Thames, The former 
pumped up their water from the Thames at Dit- 
ton, the latter at Battersea. The fluid from the 
last-named place was very impure, brackish from 
the influence of the tide, tainted with the offal 
of the city, and swarming with infusoria. The 
water pumped up at Ditton was comparatively 
pure. 

The results of the use of these two liquids 
were very striking. Out of a population of 
166,906 persons drinking the water of the Lam- 
beth Company, there died 611 from cholera; 
while out of 268, 171 drinking the water supplied 
by the Southwark and Vauxhall Company, there 
perished, of the same disease, 3476. A more 
exact comparison was made in a district con- 
taining about 20,000 inhabitants, one-half of 
whom were supplied by one company and one- 
half by the other. Those who drank the better 
water lost 57 by cholera, while those who drank 
the worse lost 164 by that pestilence. The facts 
are so strong that comment would only weaken 
their force. 

Other depressing causes which favor the 
spread of pestilence might be noticed. Indeed, 
it may be said, in general terms, that any course 
of life which tends to lower the vital powers 
must predispose to epidemic disease. Hence, 
we find that there seem always to be certain 
predestined thousands who must succumb to an 
epidemic; and when they are slaughtered, the 
malignant power, as if appeased by the sacrifice, 
passes on, and leaves untouched many who 
seemed exposed to equal peril. : 

After making all these allowances, however, 
there still remains the question, What is the 
exciting cause of a given form of epidemic dis- 
ease—cholera, for example? For ages, cities 
have been filthy, men have drunk foul water, 
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ozone has been at times deficient; dampness | communicability. The people of Cromarty de- 
has been abundant, the air has been stagnant, | termined to establish a cordon sanitaire against 
and all these conditions have frequently coin- | the inroads of this dreaded pestilence, which was 
cided. Why, then, should cholera’ have been | ravaging their neighborhood. They according- 
unknown to the civilized world till these last | ly stationed guards along the few lines of com- 
years? What is the specific cause which has | | munication leading into their village. ‘* When 
given rise to this peculiar form of disease ? Why | engaged, however, i in keeping up our cordon with 
should it have remained for so many ages pent | apparent success,” says our author, ‘cholera 
up in the hot, damp jungles of its native India, | entered the place in a way which it was impos- 
and only issued to devastate the world during | sible we could have calculated. A Cromarty 
the nineteenth century? Granting the possibil- | fisherman had died of the disease at Wick rath- 
ity of its local origin, it seems impossible to ac-| er more than a month previous, and all the 
count for the facts of its progress by the doctrine | clothes which had been in contact with the body 
of exclusive local origin. The chances against | were burned by the Wick authorities in the open 
the successive recurrence of local causes along | air. He had, however, a brother on the spot, 
the lines of human intercourse, in a regular, who had stealthily appropriated some of the bet- 
geographical progress, become so overpowering | ter pieces of dress ; and these he brought home 
tbat the mind refuses to believe in the possi- | with him ina chest ; though such was the dread 
bility of such a systematic course of accidents. | with which he regarded them that for more 
There remains but one hypothesis, which, in | than four weeks he suffered the chest to lie be- 
the present state of our knowledge, seems at all | side him unopened. At length, in an evil hour, 


tenable, that which attributes the spread of the 
disease to the movements of men. ‘Those who 
hold this opinion maintain that cholera is com- 
municable. This term is adopted to avoid the 
words contagion and infection, to which mean- 
ings are attached that render them imperfect 
exponents of the sense in which the transmissi- 
bility of this disease from man to man is under- | 
stood. 

There are many facts which appear inex- 
plicable on any other theory. Our readers have 
only to recall the history of the journeys from 
India over the continent of Asia—the route by 
which it entered Europe—and its subsequent 
passage to America, to be convinced that it fol- 
lowed the lines of greatest travel. How it could 
have done this in two universal epidemics, oc- 
curring at an interval of nearly twenty years from | 
one another, without being in some manner de- 
pendent upon human intercourse, it is difficult 
to imagine. 

This notion, which we derive from a general 
survey of the history of Asiatic cholera, is 
strengthened by numerous individual facts. We 
refer our readers to the paper on this epidemic, 
for the very striking cases of Sarepta, the Mora- 
vian colony in Russia, and of the English and 
French colonies of Mauritius and Isle de Bour- 
bon. It is remarkable that the history of the 
recent epidemic in the Mauritius, in 1854-5, is 
almost an exact repetition of that of 1819. 
Again, the disease broke out in Port Louis 
shortly after the arrival of a ship from India, 
and spread thence over the island. Again, the 
Isle de Bourbon established a long and strict 
Quarantine for all vessels arriving from the Mau- 
ritius, and this time it entirely escaped a visit- 
ation of the epidemic, although prior to the out- 
break of the pestilence in the neighboring island, 
there had been a few cases of cholera in Bour- 
bon. 

The introduction of the disease into the little 
village of Cromarty is very circumstantially 
narrated by Hugh Miller, the Scottish geolo- 





| ately after. 





gist, and throws much light on the question of 


the pieces of dress were taken out, and, like the 
‘goodly Babylonish garment,’ which wrought 
the destruction of Achan and the discomfiture 
of the camp, they led, in the first instance, to 
the death of the poor, imprudent fisherman, and 
to that of not a few of his townsfolk immedi- 
He himself was seized by cholera 
on the following day ; in less than two days more 
he was dead and buried; and the disease went 
creeping about the streets and lanes for weeks 
after—here striking down a strong man in the 
full vigor of middle life—there shortening, ap- 
parently by but a few months, the span of some 
worn-out creature, already on the verge of the 
grave.” 

Many other cases, similar to this, might be 


| cited, but we forbear to multiply individual facts. 


The whole history of the pestilence shows that 
cholera is undoubtedly communicable. Those 
who deny this, level their arguments against the 
hypothesis of contagion, and cite numerous in- 
stances to prove that the disease is not directly 
transmissible. In doing this, however, they 
are attacking a man of straw which themselves 
have set up. It is not claimed that the disease 
is communicated, like small-pox, by an imme- 
diate emanation from the body of the cholera 
patient. It is simply asserted that the pesti- 
lence is propagated in some way from man to 
man, the method of the propagation being left 
for future observation. 

Concerning that method, there are a variety 
of opinions. Dr. Snow, of London, thinks that 
it takes place through the drinking water. This, 
he conceives, becomes tainted with the discharges 
from cholera patients, and so propagates the dis- 
ease. This view, while supported by numer- 
ous facts, is too exclusive to account for all the 
phenomena. Others believe the atmosphere te 
be the medium of communication. Numerous 
examinations, chemical and microscopic, have 
been made, but have failed to reveal any thing 
peculiar, save the absence of ozone. Spores of 
fungi and microscopic animalcules called vibri- 
ones were discovered in the air of a cholera ward, 
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but the same were found in the atmosphere over 
a sewer. It does not follow, however, that be- 
cause nothing has been discovered in the air, 
that fluid is therefore incapable of transmitting 
cholera poison. All that we can assert is, that 
our present means of observation have not ena- 
bled us to detect any thing of the kind. 

The recent studies of Pettenkofer and Thiersch 
go to show that the emanations from the body 
of a cholera patient must undergo a certain de- 
gree of fermentation before they can induce dis- 
ease. Thiersch experimented on mice by giving 
them daily the two-thousandth part of a grain 
of matter discharged from cholera patients. He 
found that while this was recent it produced no 
effect upon the animals, but that after it became 
from six to nine days old it brought on symp- 
toms of cholera. Thirty, out of thirty-four mice 
experimented upon, sickened, and twelve died. 
Pettenkofer, who was appointed by the Bavari- 
an Government to investigate this subject, finds 
three factors necessary to produce cholera; first, 
a germ or ferment ; second, a soil to receive it ; 
and, third, a miasma generated from the combi- 
nation, which is the active cause of the disease. 

Hence it follows that any thing which will 
prevent fermentation and putrefaction will, if 
applied skillfully and sufficiently, arrest the pro- 
gressof cholera. Chloride of lime and sulphu- 
ric acid are efficient disinfectants. The expe- 


rience of two of the Bavarian jails corroborates 
the opinion of the two observers whose results 


have been quoted. An individual dying in the 
prison of Kaisheira introduced cholera there. 
But one other case occurred, although the pris- 
on was in a very unfavorable situation. The 
escape of the remaining five or six hundred pris- 
oners is attributed, by Liebig, to the early and 
liberal use of disinfectants. At Ebrach, on the 
contrary, where this precaution was not imme- 
diately adopted, fifteen per cent. of the inmates 
died of the pestilence. 

This method of propagation, it will be per- 
ceived, is wholly different from what is common- 
ly understood by contagion ; and any arguments 
leveled against the strict contagionists must fail 
to convict of error those who believe in this 
form of communication from man to man. So 
far as our present experience goes, therefore, 
we have reason to believe that cholera may be, 
and often is, generated by local causes, but that 
its usual mode of transmission is human inter- 
course. 

We come now to inquire into the propagation 
of yellow fever. Here again we find a wordy 
battle raging between two factions, one insist- 
ing that this pestilence is always imported ; the 
other equally positive that this is never the case, 
and that the disease is invariably the product 
of local causes. We shall first examine the lo- 
cal causes, and then consider the question of 
importation. 

The first end most important of these is heat. 
A glance at the map will show that yellow fever 
is essentially a disease of hot climates; that it 
prevails only where the summers are often sul- 





try and oppressive, and that it is usually most 
violent when the weather is the hottest. Thus 
Vera Cruz expects it as regularly as the sum- 
mer itself; New Orleans suffers from it very fre- 
quently; Charleston not so often; and Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, New York, and Boston, only 
occasionally, at long and irregular intervals. 
Still it must be observed that there is a limit to 
this rule of progression. Until within a few 
years the Equator offered an invisible but an 
insurmountable barrier to the advance of yellow 
fever. It is only during the present epidemic 
that this pestilence has succeeded in invading 
Peru. It has also been noticed that the very 
hottest parts of the yellow-fever zone often es- 
cape entirely, as if there was a particular point 
which could not be passed without, as it were, 
burning up the germ of the epidemic. Fur- 
thermore, it must be borne in mind, that the rule 
is by no means absolute, even for those regions 
in which this fever prevails, and that it some- 
times makes its assaults in an unusually cool 
summer. 

Next, humidity, which plays so important a 
part in the causation of cholera, shows itself as 
an agent in the production of yellow fever. The 
history of the disease leads us to lay no little 
stress upon this cause. The dew-point is, as 
we have seen, generally high, yet the disease 
has occurred when this elevation was not re- 
markable. Dr. Barton, of New Orleans, con- 
siders it necessary that a high temperature 
should coincide with this high dew-point. He 
puts the dew-point of yellow fever at from 70° 
to 80°, and says that should the thermometer 
fall below 70° and the dew-point descend to near 
60°, the fever must cease. Other observers, 
however, have noticed but little difference be- 
tween the dew-point in yellow-fever seasons and 
in periods of perfect freedom from that disease. 
Some physicians attach no little importance to 
the electrical condition of the atmosphere ; but 
so little is known about that subject that it is 
idle to speculate upon it. 

After the meteorological conditions come what 
Dr. Barton calls the terrene. Few facts are so 
well established as the influence of filth and 
overcrowding upon the development of the dis- 
ease in question. It almost always breaks out 
in those parts of cities in which many people re- 
side in one house, and where little attention is 
paid to cleanliness. Sailors, and the hangers- 
on about sailors’ boarding-houses, with the dis- 
solute, filthy, and idle population that crowd the 
lanes and alleys in the neighborhood of the 
wharves of a maritime city, are peculiarly liable 
to its attacks. 

The influence of animal and vegetable decom- 
position upon the spread of yellow fever is indis- 
putable. The putrid water of the Cove in Bal- 
timore, with its mantle’of green slime broken by 
bubbles of fetid gas from the bottom, and its 
floating islands of dead dogs, was a most po- 
tent agent in the induction of yellow fever. 
The men who were employed to clean it out 
were almost stifled with its effluvia, and the in- 
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habitants of its shores died in great numbers of 
the fever. The cellars that sent up such a 
deadly gas from the pools of water which filled 
them as to kill the very flies hovering over them, 


in New Orleans, chiefly upon the great quantity 
of excavation which was going on in and around 
the city. As early as the 6th of June, he exhib- 
ited to the New Orleans Academy of Science a 


were recognized by Dr. Drysdale as efficient | chart of the mortality of that place from the 


causes of the disease. The putrid meats and 
the offensive liquor which covered them, had no 
little influence in inducing yellow fever in New 
York. 

Vegetable decomposition has been even more 
suspected. The habit of filling up vacant lots 





year 1787, and stated that, ‘‘judging from the 
past, if the facts exhibited by the chart were not 
merely coincidences, he was compelled to appre- 
hend that the present year would be marked by 
a great augmentation of disease. The simul- 
taneous construction of new railroads in and 


with rice offal, has, it is believed, produced more | around the city, the digging of a new basin of 
than one epidemic in Charleston. In Balti- | vast extent in the rear of the city, the enlarge- 
more, the epidemic of 1819 seems to have been | ment of the Canal Carondolet, the open sewers, 


very much influenced by putrefying vegetable 
matter. On the wharf whefe it first broke out, 


| 


scarcity of water, insufficient drainage, and the 
practice of spreading over the streets the horri- 


the infected warehouses opened back upon an | ble filth of the gutters, to fester and reek in the 
alley filled with rotting shavings; and it is wor- | sun—if all these are continued during the hot 


thy of remark that the adjoining wharf, the 
buildings on which presented no windows, but 
only a blind wall to the infectious alley, entirely 
escaped. On the Point, in one of the districts 
which suffered most, the earthen bed of the 


street was deeply covered with putrid shavings | 


and chips, which became so offensive that the 
authorities ordered their removal. The poor 
fellows who undertook this unpleasant duty were 
among the early victims of the pestilence. The 





months, with the proper meteorological condi- 
tions, our exemption from a severe epidemie 
should almost seem miraculous.” The subse- 
quent epidemic at Savannah was attributed to 
the excavation of about a mile of trenches for 
water-pipes, to the raising of a number of ves- 
sels which had been sunk for years in the river, 
and to the great amount of filth spread over the 
banks. 

After giving full weight to all these facts, and 


wharves, also, which suffered most from yellow | admitting the validity of the deductions made 


fever, were made up, in great part, of vegetable | from them, may we not ask, Is this all? 


matter. 


months, is a cause of disease strongly insisted on 
by Dr. Barton in his report on the yellow fever 
of 1853 in New Orleans. He traces many epi- 
demics to extensive grading of the streets, to 
laying gas-pipes, digging canals, and other ex- 
posures of the soil. To such an extent is this 
opinion received at the South, that some of the 
cities have ordinances against digging during 
the hot months. It must be acknowledged that 
many facts have been accumulated which show 
a connection between this disturbance of the 
soil and the outbreak of fever. It is equally 
certain, however, that numerous epidemics have 
occurred, in which no unusual disturbance of 
the soil took place. The kind of soil disturb- 
ed, also, should be taken into consideration. 
No one will be disposed to doubt that the rich 
alluvial mud of New Orleans, made up of the 
detritus of the Mississippi, or the made ground 
of Charleston, composed chiefly of a great mass 
of putrefying rice-chaff, might, if exposed to the 
hot, moist air of a Southern summer, generate 
fevers of the most malignanttype. It would be 
difficult, however, to induce the same apprehen- 
sion with regard to the clean sand and gravel of 
Baltimore, or the rocky detritus of which the 
soil of upper New York iscomposed. The made 
ground of the Battery, however, might, if dis- 
turbed during a hot and sultry summer, be ca- 
pable of inflicting no little mischief upon the 
health of the American metropolis. A striking 
illustration of the importance of this cause is to 
be found in the fact that Dr. Barton based his 
prediction of the impending pestilence of 1853, 


Is the 


extension of yellow fever fully accounted for by 
The disturbance of the soil during the hot | such accidents asthese? Dr. Barton has called 





the meteorological and the terrene conditions 
‘‘the two blades of the shears of fate,” but 
where are we to seek for the rivet which holds 
them together? Is it not asking a little too 
much, to require the public to believe that the 
two sets of causes set out on a tour from the 
tropics, and, starting at Rio in 1850, advanced 
to Demerara in 1851, to the West India Islands 
and Vera Cruz in 1852, to New Orleans and Mo- 
bile in 1853, to Savannah, Augusta and Charles- 
ton in 1854, to Norfolk and Portsmouth in 1855, 
and to New Yorkin 1856. Isnot this, to say the 
least of it, a very remarkable series of coinci- 
dences? Furthermore, how does it happen that 
this geographical progression was so regular, as 
well during the cold August of 1856, as during 
the hot and humid summer of 1853? Was New 
York so much cleaner in the last-named year? 
The meteorological conditions were certainly 
not wanting, for deaths from exhaustion by heat 
were never more frequent, the humidity of the 
air was great, and the thermometer was higher 
than in New Orleans. Had yellow fever then 
occurred in the city, there is no doubt that the 
items of a very pretty catalogue of local causes 
could have been picked up in the neighborhood 
of the Washington Market. 

There still remains an element in the chain 
of causation to be considered. Human inter- 
course, whether known as contagion, communi- 
cability, or importation, is regarded by some as 
the main agent in producing this disease, while 
by others it is utterly repudiated. The truth 
will probably be found to lie, as usual, between 
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these two extremes of opinion. Those who 
deny communicability, labor very hard to prove 
the local origin of the pestilence. This is a 
work of supererogation, for it is not and can 
not be denied. The important question, it must 
be remembered, is not, Does the disease always 
spread from man to man? but, Can it ever ex- 
tendin that way? For, if it be proved that this 
fever has in any instance been communicated or 
imported, the practical rules of its prevention 
are the same as though it were always so trans- 
mitted. 

There is no room here for the full discussion 
of a question which has covered so many thou- 
sand pages. We must be content with present- 
ing the matter in a striking light by the state- 
ment of actual occurrences. 

The most important of the histories of the rise 
and progress of this fever, and that which has 
been most hotly discussed, is the account of the 
yellow fever at Bona Vista, one of the Cape de 
Verd Islands. In November, 1844, the Kelair 
steamer, belonging to the British navy, sailed 
to the western coast of Africa, off which she 
cruised until the middle of August. During 
this time, undoubted yellow fever made its ap- 
pearance on board of her, and she made for the 
Cape de Verd Islands. She arrived at Bona 
Vista on the 2Ist of August. It has been as- 
serted that this island was subject to yellow fe- 
ver; but we have the most positive testimony 
that for thirty-seven years, at least, this pesti- 
lence had never been known on the island. The 
health of the place before the arrival of the in- 
fected ship was good. It is asserted by some, 
who wish to avoid the force of the facts of this 
epidemic, that it was about the time when an 
outbreak might be expected. On the contrary, 
it was unusually late for a latitude so near the 
equator. About the middle of September the 
first cases of black vomit occurred among the 
military guard, who came in contact with the 
sick landed from the steamer. The next case 
was a soldier, tlie comrade of the two first vic- 
tims, the next his nurse, the next the fellow- 
lodger of the nurse. From these cases the dis- 
ease spread through the village, and gradually 
extended itself over the island. Never was 
there a disease traced so minutely, from man to 
man, as this. So strong a case of communica- 
bility is it, that the opponents of this notion have 
no other resource but to impugn the facts. They 
therefore cite Dr. King, a decided non-conta- 
gionist, who was afterward sent out by Sir Will- 
iam Burnett to investigate the matter. He dis- 
covered several local causes, and criticised some 
of the testimony upon which his predecessor, 
Dr. M‘Williams, based his report; but it is re- 
markable that his facts, though he draws a dif- 
ferent conclusion from them, do not materially 
differ from those collected in the first report. 
It is certainly necessary to abandon all our no- 
tions of cause and effect before we can believe 
that a fever thus originating, and thus spread- 
ing, in an unfrequented island, is wholly inde- 
pendent of human intercourse. 








It is not, however, necessary to travel to the 
Cape de Verd Islands in order to find evidences 
of the importation of yellow fever. The last 
year’s epidemic on the shores of New York Bay 
can not be interpreted in any other way. Early 
in the summer, yellow fever was found to exist, or 
to have existed, on board of many of the vessels 
from the West Indies. These were quarantined 
at the usual spot, and soon a forest of masts 
grew up around the anchorage. The sick were 
admitted to the hospital, and, as their numbers 
increased, cases of the fever occurred among the 
persons employed about the Quarantine build- 
ing. Uneasiness being experienced at the prox- 
imity of the infected vessels to the city, they 
were removed lower down the bay, where the 
channel is narrower, and anchored in the neigh- 
borhood of Fort Hamilton. After a time, yel- 
low fever broke out on the shore in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of the ships, and slowly spread over 
a narrow strip of land from New Utrecht to 
Gowanus, and so into Brooklyn. <A few cases 
occurred in New York, which are said to be 
clearly traceable to the shipping. 

It is quite probable that some doughty ad- 
vocate of non-importation will discover some 
frightful ‘local causes” about the infected dis- 
tricts, which have hitherto strangely escaped 
every one’s notice. Mud-puddles, flats, sea- 
weed, and dead fish, will duly shock his nerves. 
It will be difficult, however, to persuade any one 
who is acquainted with the shores of that beau- 
tiful bay that these spots were any more unfa- 
vorably situated than many parts of the Jersey 
shore which entirely escaped. The difference 
between the two was simply the presence of 
the infected shipping—a fatal difference for 
the Long Islanders. It will be well for any 
who would account for this upon purely ‘‘me- 
teorological and terrene” principles, to bear in 
mind the character of the last summer. There 
was at no time any great continuance of heat. 
The month of August was decidedly and un- 
comfortably cool. It would be difficult to im- 
agine a season more unpropitious to the devel- 
opment of yellow fever. 

From what has been said, we think it clear 
that yellow fever is greatly dependent upon 
local causes for its development; that filth, 
dampness, heat, and overcrowding always ag- 
gravate it, always favor its invasion, and often 
produce it. But we believe it to be equally 
clear that yellow fever may be and has been 
imported; may be and has been transmitted 
from man to man. We see nothing unphilo- 
sophical in such aconclusion. If putrefying 
animal and vegetable matter, spoiled meat, rot- 
ten shavings, foul water, can induce the dis- 
ease, why may it not be reproduced by the 
emanations from bodies affected with it—eman- 
ations which are putrefying more rapidly than 
the meat, the shavings, or the water? To say 
that it is not always transmitted in this way, is 
only to say that the circumstances of its devel- 
opment are not always present. We know, for 
example, that many patients left Norfolk for 
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Baltimore during the epidemic of 1855, and 
that no instance of the propagation of the dis- 
ease in the latter city occurred; but we also 


know that no sooner had the inhabitants of an | 
infected district in Portsmouth crossed over to | 


a filthy, crowded row in Norfolk than yellow 
fever broke out in that row. The germ of the 
disease, the ferment, the infection—call it what 
you will—found a suitable soil in one place, 
but not in the other. So the spores of a fungus 
may be wafted by the wind, and deposited on 
the hard rock, or the plowed field, or the 
dusty road, without germinating and reproduc- 
ing the species; but let them reach the rich 
black mould of a decaying log lying in the | 
shade of a forest, which shuts out the sun by its 
multitudinous leav es, and preserves a perpetual | 
dampness beneath its sheltering boughs, and | 
immediately hosts of little caps, mounted on | 
their fleshy stalks, overtop the green mosses 
that hide the crumbling wood. This fever- 


germ, whatever it may be, requires conditions | 


for its full development ; but who is sufficient- 
ly acquainted with the arcana of pestilence 
to be able to say, at any given time of any 
given place, that those conditions are not pres- 
ent? 

It is always absurd to argue in favor of any 
particular theory which requires facts, not opin- 
ions, for its support, by citing the number of 
illustrious names which are found among its 
advocates; for a single hostile fact will out- 
weigh any amount of friendly authorities. Yet 
this line is often adopted by those who deny 
the possibility of importation, and we are favor- 
ed by a formidable catalogue of illustrious phy- 
sicians who have been converted to the doc- 
trines of non-contagion. It is remarkable that 
they have not seen how easily this argument 
could be turned against them. 
city on the continent which is unwilling to tol- 
erate the slightest interference with its trade, 
that city is New York. Yet, in that great 
commercial metropolis, with every mercantile 
inducement to disbelieve the doctrine of im- 
portation, we find that the majority of the 
leading physicians are fully convinced of its 
truth. 

The sanitary measures to be adopted in view 
of an approaching pestilence are involved in 
what has been already said of the causes of 
epidemics. Of course, man is powerless over 
the mutations of the seasons. The bonfires, 
the fumigations, the combustion of tar, are 
worse than useless. All experience has shown 
that they are of no value whatever ; and atten- 
tion bestowed on them only diverts the public 
mind from those sanitary measures which have 
real efficacy. We have no reason to believe 
that the meteorological conditions alone can 
produce any particular form of pestilence. 
They must be conjoined with those impurities 
of soil and of water, that crowding and that 
bad ventilation so common in all cities. These 


certainly are under the control of man; and if 


they are removed, we have no reason to appre- 


_If there is a 


| hend the spontaneous outburst of a pestilence. 
| Its importation is easily guarded against by a 
proper system of Quarantine—a method of pro- 
tection which should not be set aside without 
grave reasons. 

Dr. Dugas, of Augusta, has pointed out the 
necessity of extending quarantine regulations 
to other transports besides ships. After show- 
ing that steam-boats conveyed it up navigable 
rivers, and railroad cars transported it to inland 
towns, he recommends a sealing of the hatch- 
way of steam-boats, or a prohibition of their 
approach within certain fixed limits. As for 
| railway cars, apprehending justly the possibility 
| of the transportation of infected air in close 
| vehic les, he advises the authorities “‘to prevent 

from entering the city any box-car or closed 
; car of any kind, whether containing merchan- 
| dise, baggage, or the mails, which may come 
from an infected district.” It will be with the 
railroad companies to determine whether they 
will put their freight upon open trucks in 
Charleston, or do so at a point nearer Augus- 
ta— but this should not be less than three 
miles.” 

After an epidemic has broken out, there is 
but one public measure of any avail. The in- 
fected district should be immediately evacuated, 
a cordon thrown around it, all intercourse with 
it prohibited, and its inhabitants removed to a 
purer air. The beneficial effects of this course 
have been more than once clearly proved. We 
need only refer our readers to the accounts we 
have given of the energetic action of the au- 
thorities of New York, and recall to their mem- 
ories the success of the encampment system 
adopted at Baltimore, to convince them of the 
propriety of this measure. 

The belief in the power of man to control 
these deadly plagues—the wholesale slaughter- 
ers of our race—is daily gaining ground among 
those who have investigated the phenomena of 
epidemics. The importance of the subject cer- 
tainly demands for it the careful attention of 
the public. It was in order to secure such at- 
tention that these articles were commenced. 
If they should prove successful in inducing 
their readers to think seriously of these scourges, 
and the means of arresting their devastations, 
the author will consider that his time has been 
profitably employed. Just now something is 
needed to arouse the public to a sense of the 
vast importance of proper sanitary regulations, 
for there can be no doubt that we are at present 
in a vortex of yellow fever, which, if it follow 
the laws of previous epidemics, must be expect- 
ed to hover around our seaboard cities for five 
or six years to come. We can not close this 
last paper without raising a warning voice 
against that false security which may prove 
fatal. It can not be too strongly impressed 





upon the public mind that all the cities from 
Charleston to Portland are in danger of the in- 
vasions of this disease. It has prevailed in 
past years, as we have already shown, along 
the whole coast; and there is no perceptible 
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reason why it may not do so hereafter. The 
yellow-fever zone is constantly changing its 
limits, and those cities which have once found 
themselves within that terrible girdle should 
remember the fact, and act accordingly. 
\ Y name is not much known to the public 
journals; but I am not ashamed of it, and 
never was. It is Quigley, Joseph Quigley— 
named for my uncle on the maternal side, whose 
name was Joseph Growzer. I have dropped the 
Growzer, in obedience to my wifc’s wishes, she 
not fancying Growzer; though the Growzers 
were very worthy people, and comfortably off. 

I am looking out just now for a place in the 
country. I believe every body looks out, some 
day or other, for a place in the country. I don’t 
know why—I never did; but they do. 

Mr. Blossom has a place where he goes in the 
summer—leastwise, every Sunday—and enjoys 
himself. His vegetables cost him middling 
dear; dearer, I should say, than town vegeta- 
bles, by the accounts he gives me of gardeners’ 
pay, poudrette, clearing up of stones, and so on. 

‘* But then,” says Mrs. Blossom, ‘‘ consider, 
Mr. Quigley, the great satisfaction of raising 
your own; of being relieved from dependence 
upon those abominable cheating market-people; 
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Mr. Quigley!” | 

‘* Oh, it’s charming!” said Miss Blossom, | 
turning to Miss Quigley (my daughter Mary | 
Jane); ‘it’s quite a little Paradise we have, 
Miss Quigley.” 

‘*But the fig-leaves are rather expensive,” 
said Blossom. Blossom has some smartness. | 

‘Oh, there it is!” said Mrs. Blossom. | 
‘«Those odious dollars and cents—dollars and | 
cents;” and Mrs. Blossom adjusted her hoop, | 
which I suspect was cramping her. 

Miss Blossom talked earnestly to Miss Quig- | 
ley about chrysanthemums and jonquils, while | 
Mr. Blossom drew his chair nearer to me, and | 
said, ‘‘I will tell you how it is, Quigley. You | 
will buy a place some thirty miles out of town, | 
for, say, two hundred dollars an acre; perhaps | 
you'll buy twenty acres—” | 

‘Hardly enough,” said I. 

‘* Egad,” said Blossom, ‘‘ you'll see! Well, 
that’s four thousand dollars. There’s a cottage | 
on the place; but do you think, Mr. Quigley, | 
that your wife is going to live in that cottage ?” | 

‘*Mary Jane,” said I, interrupting the con- | 
versation of the young ladies, ‘‘ don’t you think | 
your mother would live in a cottage ?” 

‘Oh, charming!” said Mary Jane; ‘the | 
very thing!” 

I turned to Blossom with an air of triumph, | 
as much as to say, You see my daughter's tastes, | 
Mr. Blossom. 


‘“Ezad,” said Blossom, ‘you'll see. You'll 


of living, as it were, under your own fig-tree, 
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of eight or ten thousand dollars to foot up. That 
makes fourteen.” 

‘* Fourteen,” said I, with good courage thus 
far. 

‘* Then your wife has seen hedges, and that 
sort of thing.” 

**Of course,” said I. 
mother has seen hedges ?” 

‘*Pshaw, papa, of course she has; we mean 
to have hedges.” 

‘Oh, of course!” said Mr. Blossom; ‘ and 
then the old walls must come down, and be cart- 
ed away somewhere, and the ground dug, and 
a paling put up; in fact, Quigley, I should put 
you down, on the score of digging, and trench- 
ing, and fence-making, to the tune of about six 
thousand more.” 

‘*That makes twenty,” said I. 

‘*Twenty,” said he. ‘Then you must have 
your English or Scotch gardener, with his four 
or five hundred a year, and a cottage, and a cow, 
and his impudence if you undertake to give any 
directions ; and your coachman, who, you know, 
are getting to be confoundedly dangerous fel- 
lows.” 

I glanced at Mary Jane, as much as to say, 
Mr. Blossom, my daughter knows her duty. 

**In short,” said Blossom, “ it’s a doosed ex- 
pensive luxury. I kept an account, Quigley, 


‘Mary Jane, your 


| and I think my tomatoes stood me in one shil- 


ling each. I could have bought them cheaper.” 

**T think you could,” saidI. ‘‘It does seem 
to me that my tomatoes will not cost me so 
dearly. However, my wife” (there is a Mrs. 
Quigley) ‘is opinionated to a degree that there 
is no resisting. Ihave heard of men who have 
held out against their wives in a matter of this 
kind. I must confess I do not see how they do 
it. I only wish they had Mrs. Quigley to deal 
with.” 

** One consults his friends about such an affair 
as going into the country; and I consult mine. 
Mrs. Quigley consults hers, Miss Quigley con- 
sults hers, my son (there is a Master Quigley) 
consults his. I think we are in a fair way of 
learning something about country places. 

Ripes, my old partner in the jobbing busi- 
ness, said, ‘‘ Quigley, I hear you're going into 
the country.” 

** Yes,” said I, ‘* Ripes, I am.” 

** Well, for God’s sake, Quigley,” said he, 
** don’t get the shakes.” 

If I like Ripes, if I ever did like him, it is in 
spite of his profanity. 

** Shakes ?” said I. 

‘* Ay,” said he, ‘‘fever-nager, the d—+t 
thing a man ever had. Mind now, Quigley, do 
you never buy till you find there’s no fever- 
nager in the district. Give it ten miles mar- 
gin.” 

“J will,” said I. ‘ 

Bleetzer, who lives over opposite to me, and 


have a wing to put on, and an ell, and then a | who sometimes happens in to tea, and is in busi- 
beadwor, and two or three gables, and not being | ness still (fur-trade in Maiden Lane), said, 
there to see how the work goes on, and your | ‘‘ Quigley, I hear you're going into the coun- 
wife putting in the extras, you'll find a matter | try.” 
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** Yes, Bleetzer,” says I, ‘‘ I am.” 

‘“*Made any purchase yet ?” said he. 

**Not yet,” said I. 

‘“*T know of the very thing for you,” said 
Bleetzer, ‘‘a charming little place” (Miss Quig- 
ley pricked up her ears) ‘‘ belonging to Mrs. 
Bleetzer’s sister, only two hours from town— 
don’t, for Heaven’s sake, get more than two 
hours from town—provided she would sell. My 
impression is that she would.” 

‘¢ Where is it?” said Mrs. Quigley. 

‘* A little way back of Williamsburg,” said 
Bleetzer, ‘‘ fine country.” 

**Picturesque ?” asked Mary Jane. 

‘©Oh Lord, yes,” said Bleetzer. ‘‘ You've a 
taste for the country, I see, Miss Quigley.” 

**Oh, a passion,” said Mary Jane. 

Indeed she has, she has a passion for any thing 
she likes. 

‘* Any rocks or waterfalls ?” said she. 

‘*T think so;” said Bleetzer, ‘‘ I’m quite sure 
there’s a brook.” 

*¢ And then we shall have ducks,” said Mary 
Jane; ‘‘that will be so pretty !” 

‘Ts there good society in the neighborhood ?” 
said Mrs. Quigley. 

‘**Quict but polished,” said Bleetzer. 

**Ts there good shooting about there ?” 
asked Anthony, (that is Master Quigley’s 
name). 

Mr. Bleetzer said he presumed there was, 
without a doubt. He had often observed, in- 
deed, that wild fowl took to the low countries 
and neighborhood of brooks. 

I must say that I formed quite a favorable 
opinion of the place in the rear of Williamsburg ; 
Mary Jane was quite sure she should be charmed 
with it. Ido not pretend that I had at that 
time any definite notion of what the appearance 
of the place might be. I think Mary Jane had. 
Such is the force of that girl's imagination! If 
an up-town school can accomplish a woman, I 
think that young woman is accomplished. In 
anticipation of her pleasure behind Williams- 
burg (in case Bleetzer’s wife’s sister would sell 
the place), she read us in the evening this pas- 
sage, taken from a book of poetry: 

“*The lofty woods, the forests wide and long, 
Adorned with leaves and branches fresh and green, 

In whose cool bowers the birds, with many a song, 

Do welcome with their quire the summer's queen; 
The meadows fair, where Flora’s gifts among 

Are intermix'd with verdant grass between ; 
The silver scaled fish that softly swim 

Within the sweet brook's crystal watery stream.’ " 

I determined to go over with Anthony, and 
take a look at the place. Anthony said he would 
put on his shooting-jacket, and take his gun, and 
bring back a few ducks with him. Mary Jane 
entreated him not to kill them all off. 

The place, I learned from Bleetzer, was called 
*¢ Sabine Farm,” which my ladies thought a very 
humdrum name, but which a spruce gentleman 
whom I consulted on board the Williamsburg 
ferry-boat about the situation seemed to have 
a fancy for. He didn’t know the place, he said, 


but it certainly had a ravishing name ; and he 





smiled as if he was telling me something I knew 
already. 

Anthony, having only a few caps in his pouch, 
bought a fresh box in Williamsburg. I do not 
think that box of caps is broken open to this day. 

Talk of ducks, and ‘‘ forests wide and long!” 
Were you ever behind Williamsburg? Sabine 
Farm indeed ! 

I had no previous notion of the flatness of the 
country in that neighborhood. It seemed very 
odd to me how a brook could run at all; there 
certainly could be no fast running. There was 
not the faintest ‘‘ wood-note” of any game. An- 
thony thought it might be a snipe country in the 
season ; but it was not the season, I suspect. 
There were two or three tame geese we saw 
upon the Sabine Farm, who took to the ditch 
on our appearance. Anthony did not waste 
his powder, though I am sorry to say he pep- 
pered the geese and the place generally with 
oaths, 

As for fever and ague, an old negro man who 
was in charge of the premises told us ‘‘ it was a 
precious place for that.” 

‘* Pretty sickly then,” said I, ‘‘ is it?” 

**Oh, Lud, no, not a bit on’t.” 

‘* How about the fever and ague ?” 

‘Bless your soul, we don’t call that sickly ; 
we has it rigilar bout here.” 

‘*Ts it dangerous ?” said Anthony. 

‘Dangerous! Lud a massa, ’tsnot half so 
dangerous as that are gun o’ yourn. There’s 
them’s had it these forty years gone, and prime 
old bucks yet.” 

What a cottage it was, to be sure! 
was right. There would be an ell and a wing 
to put on. How could Bleetzer ever recom- 
mend such a place as that? The ‘Sabine 
Farm” would never do. 

** Oh,” said Bleetzer, when he came in that 
evening, ‘‘ you've got high-falutin notions, Quig- 
ley. The country will be the country you know. 
It ain’t like town ; you can’t make it like town ; 
it never was like town. For instance, how the 
deuce are you going to light your house in the 
country ? Gas, you think, and pipes. Deuce 
a bit of it! You must live by candle-light— 
sixty cents a pound, Judd’s best. There's wa- 
ter, again! what'll you do for water? Of course 
you think of Croton, and a stop-cock in the cor- 
ner. No such thing, Quigley. You must take 
the country as it is. If you get acreek on your 
own grounds, with a good dip for a tin pail, you 
are lucky.” 

‘But the brook, Mr. Bleetzer,” said Miss 
Quigley, ‘‘ you said there was a brook.” 

‘Creek isa brook, mam. Your poets make 
the difference. As for rocks and waterfalls and 
all that, Miss Quigley, they are only to be found 
in the wild parts, where I am free to say, you 
couldn’t raise—not your own parsneps.” 

I acquiesced in this. 

Mr. Bleetzer went on to say, however, that 
his brother-in-law, Mrs. Bleetzer’s sister’s hus- 
band, had lived on the Sabine Farm for ten years, 
and ‘‘ such beets andcarrots as he raised! Rad- 
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ichen every Easter Sunday ! ! Do you love rad- | 
ishes, Miss Quigley?” | 

Miss Quigley doted on radishes. | 

**] don’t think,” said Bleetzer, ‘‘ there’s such | 
a productive soil for radishes within fifty miles 
of New York.” 

Anthony’s account, however, dampened what- 
ever expectations Mr. Bleetzer might have | 
raised. 

Somebody, I think a friend of Mrs. Quigley, 
recommended a place up the river. Such soci- 
ety as there was up the river! What a place 
it must be for genteel people! I think Mary 
Jane blushed at the very thought of going to 
live up the river. 

Behind Williamsburg was vulgar; Mrs. Quig- | 
ley thought so from the first. ‘‘To tell the 
truth” (this is what she whispered to me pri- 
vately), ‘‘I fancy Bleetzer’s wife’s relations are 
only so-so kind of people.” 

Mrs. Quigley went on further to say, that 
country residences and farms were common 
enough every where, but up the river people had 
‘*seats.” For instance, there was the seat of 
that fine old gentleman, Mr. Antique Moire, 
beautifully watered, and such a lawn-like sur- | 
face! Was it not enrolled upon the river maps 
‘** Seat of Antique Moire, Esq. ?” Why should 
there not be a ‘* Seat of Joseph Quigley, Esq.,” 
in that neighborhood? What if Mrs. Quigley did 
not know Mrs. Moire! what if Mary Jane did 
not visit Miss Sophy Crinoline Moire! Could 
the association fail to be agreeable, under the 
same serene sky, enjoying the same water-view, 
employing, perhaps, a far superior gardener to 
the Moire gardener; and Mrs. Quigley would 
send an occasional bunch of flowers ? 

All this, under Mrs. Quigley’s way of telling 
it, was very captivating; so I set off one day in 
April up the river in search of a ‘‘ seat.” 

‘*Seats” are dearer than farms, though I 
think not so productive. The stable-man to 
whom I applied at the landing for a conveyance 
and a guide, called out to his people in the 
attic, 

‘* Up stairs, -I say there; halloa!” 

‘** Halloa!” said up stairs. 

‘* Whose well day is it?” 

Voice answered, ‘‘ Jim’s.” 

‘*Jim’s it is, then,” said the stable-man ; 
‘‘venl’m’n wants to see the ‘seats’ about,” | 
continued he to a thin-faced chap who just now 
made his appearance. 

The nag was driven up presently ; the stable- | 
man waved us away smilingly, and we dashed 
off up the hillside. 

I looked askance at Jim; he had a fearfully 
invalid look. 

‘* Healthy about here?” said I. 

‘They calls it pooty healthy,” said Jim. 

‘* You've been sick, haven't you ?” said I. 

‘*Guy, Sir, you'd better ask,” said Jim. 

‘*Well, now, I hope?” continued I. 

‘* You heard boss, didn’t ye ?” said Jim; ‘‘ it’s 
my well day to-day.” 

‘* Well day?” repeated I. 

Vor. XV.—No. 86.—O 
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“Guy, ” said the bey, turning ‘toward 
‘*you must be a stranger in these parts, 
must.” 

““T am,” said I. 

‘Never heard o’ chills and fever?” 

‘*Heard of it,” said I, ‘‘but never saw a 
case ;” as indeed I never had. 

‘*Then ye sees it now,” said the lad. 

It was a good opportunity to gain some in- 
formation about the disease. I can not say that 
I was favorably impressed by the account Jim 
gave of himself. I should say it must be a 
very unpleasant complaint. 

‘Do they have it much hereabout?” in- 
quired I. 

‘* Have it like pison,” said the boy. 

‘** And yet people say it’s a healthy region ?” 

“Oh, we all says so, Sir; because why, ye 
see, it’s like givin’ a horse a bad name; and ex- 
ceptin’ the shakes, it’s pooty middlin’ healthy, 
Sir.” 

I asked about the gentlemen who came up to 


| reside during the summer. 


‘Well, Sir, the gentlemens what's got 
‘seats,’ keeps pooty close after dark, and don't 
catch it; or if they does, or finds all the servants 
goin’ off on account of the chills, they ups and 
puts an advertisement in, sayin’ its one of the 
healthiest towns on the river. We understands 
all that, Sir. Lookin’ out for a ‘seat,’ Sir?” 

I was. 

Jim thought he knew of a place that would 
be just the thing; ‘‘sightly, and middlin’ free 
from fever.” 

I can not say I was greatly charmed with the 
place. I did not have a very flattering account 
to carry back to Mary Jane. North River 
‘* seats,” in their natural condition, are exceed- 


jingly rough places. The quantity of stones 
| about them is really quite imposing. Iam told 
| they can be worked up very tastefully into rustic 


fences and such like; but I am further told that 
it is one of the most expensive tastes a man can 
cultivate. I am inclined to believe this to be 
true. 

I was shown several gardens said to be im- 
mensely productive; and yet they had been 
erected (if I may employ a city word) upon the 

| most uninviting localities. ‘The rocks had been 
| blasted, the hollows filled up, the slopes terraced, 
the walks graveled, and the result had been 
| some parcels of most surprising beets and pars- 
| neps ever seen at a New York fair. The work 
| had been expensive, it is true ; a thousand dol- 
| lars the acre at the very least ; "and the garden- 
| er’s wages (who was a thorough fellow) about 
| five hundred a year; but, bless my soul, what 
| | parsneps ! what tomatoes! what satisfaction! 
| what mention at the farmers’ clubs by Mapes 
| and others! 

People talk about Axminster carpets and 
brocade curtains, and that sort of thing} but 
my own opinion is that prize vegetables, as grown 
by gentlemen farmers at their “ seats,” and as 

| noticed by Mapes, Meigs, and others, are the 


| most expensive luxuries known to the American 
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merchant life. It is my opinion that every to- 
mato of extra size grown at any of the “seats” 
I had the honor of visiting, must stand them in 
(that is, the proprietors) from eight to ten shil- 
lings apiece ; and this I consider to be a tall 
price, even for prize vegetables. 

In short, between the gardens and the chills, 
I gave up all notion of a “seat” upon the river. 
Mrs. Quigley, Miss Quigley, Master Quigley, 
and myself next consulted the advertisements. 
How charmingly they do read! ‘ A snug little 
quiet country place, only two hours from town, 
well shaded, highly picturesque, and command- 
ing one of the finest views in this or any coun- 
try may be had for the trifle of seventy dollars 
aunacre. The very place fora retired merchant.” 

How we doted on that little farm! How 
Mary Jane dressed it up with a rose-bush (Bal- 
timore belle) at the door, and honey-suckles, 
and a pony grazing on the lawn! 

I went to see it; only over in New Jersey, 
on the Palisades. There was a fine view to be 
sure, but no house as yet—indeed, no house in 
the neighborhood. I think it was one of the 
quietest places I ever visited in my life. The 
cab-driver who took me there said it was “an 
uncommon sightly place.” He had been there 
before to a picnic, and he and his friends had 
tried to set a flag-staff, but couldn't. 

**T don’t believe,” said Jehu, “that a man 
could set a crow-bar into this ere farm, mor’n 
three inches, in any one spot.” 

And yet there were a few straggling trees 
there: I can’t yet understand how they grow ; 
for I prospected a little with my cane in the soil, 
and found that Jehu was right. My daughter's 
rose-bush and honey-suckle could never thrive 
there. 

I must say I was a little indignant. I went 
again to the city office where the newspaper had 
referred me, and expressed myself to the people 
in attendance somewhat indignantly. 

The agent drew me into a side-room. ‘* Mr. 
Quigley,” said he (how he knew my name I can 
not say), “I suspect you are right. I am in- 


clined to think the farm is mostly rock; but | 


Sir (and here he put his forefinger in the top 
button-hole of my surtout), if it’s rock, as you 
think, it’s the greatest speculation a man can 
possibly make. 
moment the price of building stone.” 

I did. 

“Very well: so much a square yard ; how | 
much have you then to the acre, measuring only | 
to the surface of the river?” 

A great deal to be sure. 


“Your flats are there under the cliff; a blast | 


loads them ; the current takes them down; Sir, 
it’s dirt cheap.” 


I talked the matter over at home. Mrs. | 
Quigley didn’t want a quarry; she wanted a! 


country place. 

So there was nothing to do but look again. 

I have not much faith in photography as ap- 
plied to country places. We heard of the photo- | 
graph of a country residence which was on sale ; 


Consider, Mr. Quigley, for a | 


the photograph could be seen down town. It 
was as pretty a little picture as one often sees. 

Notwithstanding I nudged Miss Quigley to 
contain herself, she broke out with saying it 
was beautiful, and just the thing we wanted. 
Over and over again, that girl’s imagination is 
a source of expense to me. 

There was nothing to do, but we must go and 
see the Gothic cottage ; Mrs. Quigley couldn't 
believe it was the same. The wild grass and 
the gravel waste about it were not fairly repre- 
sented in the photograph. Besides which, Miss 
Quigley said it was new and painty, and stuck 
up. 

If I ever have a house to sell, I shall have it 
photographed. It makes a twenty per cent. 
better thing of it at the very least. Moreover, 
a photograph doesn’t give one a hint of any 
chills and fever. It doesn’t take in the low 
grounds about a place, or the canal. 

An old gentleman we met on our return told 
us, confidentially, it was as much as a man’s 
life was worth to pass a summer in that neigh- 
borhood. We gave up all thought of the pho- 
tograph. 

‘* Mrs. pegtey: ” said I, 
next the New Haven Road?” 

‘* We shall have all our necks broken,” said 
Mrs. Quigley. 

**T don’t think so,” said I, ‘It's much too 
expensive breaking people’s necks. It has cost 
the road some three hundred thousand dollars 
to balance that old Norwalk account, and it’s an 
economic corporation. I don’t think there’s a 
company any where which pays out less for ex- 
tra cars and dépét room. You may be sure 
these people have learned to put a value on a 
sound neck since they have had them to pay 
for.” 

‘* But the pickpockets,” said Mrs. Quigley; 
‘*they say the New Haven station is a dreadful 
place for pickpockets.” 

So it is, indeed. It couldn’t be contrived 
more nicely for them. And yet does any body 
| suppose that the New Haven corporation is in 
league with the pickpockets? “Does any body 
suppose that this judicious and provident com- 
pany have actually secured and sustained their 
| exceedingly dark, narrow station-house near the 
corner of Canal Street as an encouragement to 
| men who go about filching pockets? 

And yet, if this same company take a man’s 

fare, and compel him to stand all the way down 

| to Rye, not once only, but time and again, are 

| they not turned filchers themselves, only in a 

genteel manner? Is there any excuse for it, 

except that people can’t go in any other way, 
| and so must submit ? 

Have the New Haven Company any bowels? 
I think not. 

However, the Quigleys went down to Rye 
—Mr. and Master Quigley standing, and Mrs. 
and Miss Quigley having secured a seat. Rye 
is a pretty name; there is an English town of 
that name. Mr. Havor Morgage (a large and 
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thriving real estate agent) had given us a list 








of places thereabout for sale. What a splendid | 
list it was! The descriptions, written out as | 
they were in ink, seemed more truthful than in | 
print. For my part I have grown suspicious | 
of printed matter. 

And besides the descriptions written out in a | 
clerkly hand, we recognized some remarks thrown | 
into the margin by Mr. Morgage himself, such | 
as— 

—‘*Mr. Quigley will find this a charming 
little retreat.” 

—‘*A very cheap place.” 

—‘A delightful establishment.” 

—‘‘One of the most desirable situations in 
this country.” 

Indeed I had no idea of the immense num- 
ber of desirable situations for ‘‘ seats” which | 
this country affords until I came to be on the 
look out for a place. I rarely hear of any oth- 
er. Asa business man, I must say that I have | 
been a little startled by the great number of 
them which are on sale, particularly about Rye. 

Why should any body wish to go away from | 
Rye? It isa pretty place; on the New Haven | 
Road, it is true; but still there is access by wa- 
ter, and a fairish turnpike, understood to be 
safe, and without drawbridges. | 

I don’t think I ever visited a locality where | 
the people speak so charitably of each other as | 
in Rye. Mrs. Quigley was, of course, a little 
curious about the neighborhood. ‘The invaria- | 
ble reply to Mrs. Quigley’s inquiry at all the 
places we visited with a view to purchase, was, 
that the neighborhood was delightful. 

I wondered more and more why people should 
wish to leave Rye. Can any body, not in the | 
secret, tell me why a man should be willing to | 
desert so charming a locality ? 

I ventured to ask the question of an old gen- 
tleman not long retired from the city, whose fine | 
place was in the market. I will call him Mr. 
Flinn. 

** Well, Sir,” said he, ‘*‘ Mrs. Flinn doesn't al- 
together like the—er—retirement of the coun- 
try, being accustomed to a large and gay society. 
You perceive, Sir, it’s something —er—cramping 
to be down here in a smallway. In short, Sir, 
you perceive Mrs. Flinn doesn’t like the place.” 

**Not ill here, I hope,’ Mrs. Quigley ven- 
tured to ask. 

‘Qh, bless you, no; Rye’s a remarkably 
healthy place ; I don’t think there’s a healthier 
situation—er—between here and New York.” 

I really don’t suppose there is. 

‘* Any fever and ague, Mr. Flinn?” 

**Oh, well, you perceive, Mr. ——, I beg 
your pardon, Sir—” 

**Quigley, Sir,” said I; ‘‘my name is Quig- 
ley.” 

“Ah, Quigley—Quigley & Ellets, Maiden 
Lane, perhaps ?” 

I am: I said I was. 

“TI regard,” said Mr. Flinn, ‘‘ the town of 
Rye as one of the healthiest upon the Eastern 
end of Long Island Sound. I really do not sup- 
pose, Mr. Quigley, now since you speak of sick- 
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your own. 


207 
ness, that there has been a well-authenticated 
case of consumption originating here in the past 
several years.” 

‘* Really!” said Mrs. Quigley. 

‘*How about the chills and fever?” said 
Anthony. 

“Oh, you refer, perhaps, to—intermittent?” 

Mrs. Quigley said he did. 

** There Aave been,” said Mr. Flinn, *‘ one or 
two sporadic cases. Would madam like to look 


| over the house ?” 


When we had left Mr. Flinn’s, I said, ‘* Mrs. 
Quigley, do you know the meaning of spo- 
radic?” 

**T don’t,” said she, ‘* but I think it looks very 
suspicious, Mr. Quigley.” 

Itdid. I entertained the opinion at the time 
(though I did not name it to Mrs. Quigley) that 
it meant spasmodic. 

The matter made us very particular in our 
inquiries. We certainly did hear of several 


| cases of fever and ague about the localities we 


visited in Rye, ‘‘ mild cases,” and, very singu- 
larly, due in each instance to a drain or ditch 


which some Irish neighbor had been opening 


the past summer. 

It is surprising how people will continue to 
dig drains, or cellars, summer after summer. 

Another remarkable fact is, 1 find, observa- 
ble in all the places along the Sound which are 
at all liable to any sporadic cases of intermit- 
tent; and that is—that the particular locality 
occupied or offered for sale by your informant 


| is remarkably free from any suspicion of fever. 


The sporadic cases invariably appear a little to 
the southward or westward. 

If one must live in the same town with a 
troublesome disease (such as I judge the inter- 
mittent to be), it is of course pleasant to know 
your neighbor’s place is more liable to it than 
This may be stated in rather an un- 
christian way; but, I think, in a natural way. 

I had far rather live out of reach of the affair 
altogether. Can any one be good enough to in- 
form Mr. Quigley of a nice place, within thirty 
miles of New York, which is above all suspicion 
of fever and ague; where there are no sporadic 
cases of intermittent; where they have not re- 
cently been opening some drain which “‘ acts as 
a local cause.” If any one could, Mr. Quigley 
would be deeply grateful. 

Having returned safely over the New Haven 
Road, with the money still in their pockets, the 
Quigleys continue to be looking out for a snug 
place in the country. 

Mrs. Quigley is anxious to have a genteel 
neighborhood, and pleasant people about; Miss 
Quigley would like a soil adapted to the growth 
of honey-suckles and peaches, with a brook me- 
andering in the distance; Anthony, my son, is 
not particular about the picturesque, but would 
like a good ducking ‘‘ mash,” and a fairish bit 
of turnpike for a 2 44. 

As for myself, all I ask is a good vegetable 
garden (already erected), and no intermittent— 
sporadic or otherwise—about the locality. 
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THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON THE 
THIRD. 
IOGRAPHIES of the present Emperor of 
the French are following each other with 
some rapidity in Europe. French Republicans, 
Bonapartists, British officers, thinkers, talkers, 
and scribblers, all seem to have fallen foul of 
Louis Napoleon with common accord. A list 
of recent Imperial. biographies might be ex- 
tended almost to any length. 


As there is comparatively but little known | 


of him in this hemisphere, we propose to con- 
dense into a few pages the salient features of 
his career, endeavoring to judge him from an 
independent point of view. 

History tells us that his father was Napole- 
on’s brother Louis, who was made King of Hol- 
land against his will, was married to Hortense 
Beauharnais, also against his will, abdicated, 
and lived an obscure and uneventful life in 
Italy for a quarter of a century afterward. But 
these facts are by no means so clear as might 
be wished. ‘The date of the marriage of Hor- 
tense and Louis is strangely uncertain. All 
that can be said positively is, that they were 
probably married in January, 1802. On re- 
ferring to the historical registers, it appears 
that their eldest son—whose whole existence is 
clouded in mystery—died 5th May, 1807, at the 
age of seven. Napoleon had chosen him to be his 
heir, and loved him with the fondness of a father. 
It was only when he died that the idea of a 
divorce from Josephine entered the Emperor's 
mind. For the two other children of Hor- 
tense, Napoleon and Louis, the Emperor al- 
ways evinced a like fatherly feeling. It was 
well understood that, in the event of the death 
of the King of Rome, they were to succeed to 
the Empire. 

A more striking contrast than Louis and his 
wife can not well be imagined. It has been 
usual with the assailants of Napoleon to laud 
Louis for certain philosophical virtues. The 
fact was, he was the most insignificant creature 
in the world—the imbecile of his family. He 


never knew his own mind for two days togeth- | 
er. He never did or said a sensible thing. He 
never helped his brother, though he was content | 


to profit by his greatness while carping at his 
policy. He had not soul enough to love any 
one. Hortense, on the contrary, had a virile 
spirit. In her were gathered some of the high- 
est qualities of human nature—boldness, perse- 
verance, constancy, self-reliance, energy. She 
despised her husband, and loved no one but 
the Emperor. Him she idolized. At his com- 
mand she married Louis; by his consent she 
left him; at his invitation she went to live near 
the Tuileries; by his command she spent an 
hour every day of her life with him. First and 
last, her soul was his. We have all heard of 
the boundless confidence reposed in him by the 
soldiers of his guard. There was not a trooper 
who believed in him more firmly or cherished 
him more ardently than Hortense Beauharnais. 
Of all the women of his court, the one who un- 


derstood him best, and deserved to be nearest 
| his heart, was the high-souled Hortense. 

It is recorded that Louis Napoleon began to 
influence the destinies of France when he was 
six years old. On that dreadful night, when 
the utter destruction of Napoleon’s hopes and 
the proximate capture of Paris by the advanc- 
ing allies burst upon the panic-stricken Paris- 
ians, and the Empress Marie Louise, obedient 
to Napoleon's mandate, ‘‘ Rather let my son be 
at the bottom of the Seine than in the hands 
of the allies,” fled with the King of Rome to 
the Provinces, Queen Hortense sank to sleep, 
overcome with weariness and excitement. She 
was roused by a letter from her husband—who 
troubled himself very little about her in general 
—directing her to follow the Empress. She 
refused. He demanded his children. She sent 
them to him. He changed his mind on receiy- 
ing them, and sent them back before daybreak. 
Next morning she appeared in the streets with 
the two little boys, showed them to the soldiers 
—who were exasperated at the departure of the 
King of Rome—and swore to remain with them. 
The National Guard was roused to enthusiasm 
by her spirited conduct, and carried the two 
boys in triumph along the streets. Louis Na- 
poleon was then just six years old. 

Hortense did not keep her oath. Paris was 
past defense; with the consent of the officers 
she fled. At Rambouillet she overtook the ex- 
kings Jerome and Joseph eating a hasty sup- 
per, and with nerves much disturbed. Louis 
was with Marie Louise. The ex-kings coolly 
hoped that Hortense was well provided with 
money, as she would probably be taken by the 
Cossacks if she were not. They had secured 
all the horses at the place for themselves. In- 
deed, the only thing the Queen and her chil- 
dren had to eat that night was a crust of bread 
which one of her women contrived to purloin. 
Louis, at this juncture, wrote from Blois to his 
wife, ordering her to repair thither without de- 
lay. ‘The heartlessness of the fellow roused 
her. 

‘*T had intended to go to Blois,” she said; 
‘but now I won't.” 

It seems that the Emperor Alexander was 
smitten with a characteristic Platonic passion 
for Hortense. He insisted on her retaining 
| an estate, with the title of Duchess, under the 
| Bourbons. He spent most of his time with her 
while at Paris. A strange anecdote is told of 
| his intercourse with little Louis Napoleon. The 
| boys could not be made to understand that there 
were kings in Prussia and Russia who were not 
, their uncles. All the kings they had ever known 
| they had been in the habit of addressing as ‘‘ un- 
| cle;” why not Alexander too? Was he no re- 
| lation at all to the Emperor? inquired the un- 

conscious juvenile satirists. They were given 
|to understand that, though an enemy, he was 
a generous one, and that their mother owed 
him all she had in the world. The next time 
Alexander visited the family little Louis crept 
up to him, pushed a ring into his hand, and 


| 











ran away blushing. When cailed to account, | 
he said: ‘*I had nothing but that ring, and I} 
wished to give it to the Emperor, because he 
is good to mamma.” 

Thus, during the brief interval of Napoleon's | 
exile to Elba, Hortense and her children were 
almost the only members of his family who did | 
not share his reverse. She took so little pains | 
to conceal her fidelity to him that, when he 
landed, Lord Kinnaird flew to warn her that 
she would be the first victim of the revenge of 
the Bourbons. It was likely enough; they 
were mean enough for any thing. Hortense 
gave a musical party that night; met her guests 
with her usual smile, rallied the singers and 
performers with her usual gayety, and chatted 
serenely in her terrible care. But while the | 
prima donna of the soirée was delighting the 
guests’ ears with her first piece, the two chil- 
dren, Napoleon and Louis, were carried off 
for safety to the residence of a friend at some 
distance. Next day Hortense herself hid in 
a cachette in the wall of an old servant's 
house. 

Events flew in those days. Napoleon was 
soon in the Tuileries. Hortense hastened to 
meet him. 

‘* Where are your children ?” asked the Em- 
peror, with very unusual bitterness. 

Hortense explained. 

‘* You have placed them in a false position 
in the midst of my enemies !” 

What he meant no one knows. Hortense | 
did not merit so cold a reception. 

When the final overthrow came, and Napo- 
Jeon, broken in heart and spirit, sought a home 
where he could freely give way to his anguish, 
and a heart that could sympathize without 
wounding him, he went to Malmaison to meet | 
Hortense. She was almost the only man who 
stood by him in that trying time. Their adieux 
were touching; the boys cried bitterly, and 
wanted to follow the Emperor into exile. 

Paris was no place for Hortense. She sent | 
to Fouché to ask for passports. The King was 
in desolation at losing une femme si charmante ; | 
but, diab/e, in the present disturbed state of the 
country, she had perhaps best go abroad for a} 
few months. Next day, royal order to depart 
before dusk. Of money, not a word. But the | 
King’s ministers, Talleyrand at their head, | 
were ready to make good bargains for Hor- | 
tense’s pictures and objects of art. With their | 
aid she raised a few thousand francs, which 
carried her into Switzerland, a spectacled but 
fiery Austrian—the Count de Voyna—escort- 
ing her to the frontier, and not sticking at a 
free exhibition of the bayonet treatment to such 
Royalist Frenchmen as evinced a propensity to 
insult her. The last mob into which she got 
happened to consist of Bonapartists. They 
burst into the room, drove De Voyna into a 
corner, and kept him there while the spokes- 
man of the intruders, a venerable old man, in- 
formed Hortense confidentially that they did 





not wish to offend her in any way; let her but 
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say a word, or make a sign, or even céigner 
?eil, they would throttle M. de Voyna in an 
instant. 

Her stay in Switzerland was short and un- 
happy. Her stony-hearted mother-in-law, 
Madame Mere, visited her, and coolly took her 
leave with a kiss on the forehead; Madame 
Mére was above emotion. ‘Then came a com- 
mand from her husband, who was at his ease 
in the Papal States, to relinquish to him the 


| charge of his eldest son. Hortense at first re- 
| belled ; but dread of attempts on her son's life 


induced her to consent at last; and she was 
left alone with little Louis Napoleon, who was 
broken-hearted at the loss of his brother. Fi- 
nally, to fill the cup, all sorts of persecutions 
awaited her from the enemies of France. Hor- 
tense’s character was well known ; the shrewd- 
est statesmen of the day foresaw that the two 
children of Hortense were the most formidable 
of the Bourbons’ enemies. All the great pow- 
ers, and many of the small ones, sent special 
envoys to the canton where she resided to watch 
over her and spy out her movements. 

She fled. Louis Napoleon and his nurse ac- 
companied her to Constance, in the dominions 
of the Grand Duke of Baden. That potentate 


| directly notified her to quit. She replied by 
| selecting leisurely a house with a good view, 
| and settling down in it. The Grand Duke re- 


lapsed into silence, and Hortense busied herself 


| about the education of her children. 


The usual stories are told about Louis Na- 


| poleon’s boyhood, signifying independence of 


thought, secretiveness, and generosity. We 
hear of his being met one day by his servant at 
some distance from his home, walking in shirt- 
sleeves and barefoot through mud and snow, 
and of his accounting for his sorry plight by 
saying that he had met a poor family of chil- 
dren, to one of whom he had given his coat, 
while he had put his shoes on the feet of an- 


| other. But anecdotes of the childhood of great 


men are not often very authentic. Let us be 
content with knowing that his natural propens- 
ities were fair, and that, as well from the col- 
leges of Augsburg and Thun as from his excel- 
lent mother, he received as perfect an education 
as the world can afford. 

To conspire was and is the innate tenden- 


| cy of every high-souled Italian and German. 


Whether at his mother’s castle at Arenberg or 
at the homes of his relations in Italy, Louis 
Napoleon, from the first day of his manhood, 
threw his soul into conspiracies. He was then 
a Republican, with a queer streak of Bonapartism 
running through his democratic vein; he de- 
sired the good of the people, but he had some- 
how an idea that they were to be improved and 
benefited chiefly in order to render them more 
worthy of being ruled by members of his family. 
During the interval which elapsed between the 
invasion of Spain by the French and the up- 
heaval of 1830 conspiracies were rife through- 
out Europe ; the young Bonapartes offered their 
swords, the older ones their money, to the in- 
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surgents. Louis Philippe checkmated the Re- 
publicans in France ; at Rome there seemed a 
fairer prospect. Louis Napoleon removed to 
Rome with his mother. He rode the streets 


wrapped in a tricolor, and walked arm in arm | 


with the chief of the carbonari. In a fit of 


passion the Pope sent a troop of horse to seize | 


him ; he retaliated by calling the peasantry to 
arms and taking a chief command. 

Hortense had taken refuge at Florence ; 
there she received a letter from Louis Napo- 
leon to say that he and his brother ‘*‘ had en- 
tered into engagements ; their name compelled 
them to aid the unhappy populations which in- 
vited them to assist them.” She was distract- 
ed. Her husband—who never turned up but 


to embarrass his family—suddenly appeared on | 
For twenty years or so | 


the stage at this crisis. 
the boys had been almost strangers to him; he 
was now seized with so much affection for them, 
and so alarmed at their peril, that he pestered 
their mother from morning till night to go out 
to the theatre of war and bring them home. 
He actually persuaded her to write to the in- 
surgent General, begging him to dismiss them 
from the army. 
Bonaparte family aided him. Jerome wrote, 
Cardinal Fesch sent messengers to the insur- 
gents, imploring them to get rid of the young 
men; and after a struggle they succeeded. 
Napoleon and Louis were deprived of their 
commands, and rejected when they offered to 
serve as volunteers. 

Now the hand of tyranny began to press on 
them. The Grand Duke of Tuscany notified 
their mother that they must not enter his do- 
minions. 
writing that the fate of traitors—death—awaited 
them. 
tria—closed her doors against them. 


midst of the confusion, the eldest of the broth- | 


ers, Napoleon, died suddenly, mysteriously, no 
one but his brother knows how. Some sudden 
disease no doubt overtook him, and carried him 
off rapidly. All that is known is that, after 
giving signal proof of personal valor and general- 
ship, he was taken ill at Forli; that his broth- 
er watched over him with extreme tenderness, 
nursed him, in fact, like a baby ; and finally held 
him in his arms when he died, then flew to con- 
sole his mother. 

It was no time for grief. The Austrian troops 
were already on the Papal territory, encircling 
Louis Napoleon ; his name had been expressly 
omitted from the amnesty, while a general or- 
der pronounced sentence of death on all ‘ for- 
eigners” implicated in the insurrection. Hor- 
tense mechanically traveled to Ancona, and 
chartered a small vessel for flight. But fortune 
had not done its worst. The day before the sail- 
ing of the vessel the brave mother noticed that 
her son looked ill. She sent for a physician, 
who declared that he had the measles, and could 
not be moved. As usual, in the midst of her 
perplexity, there came a letter from her husband, 
commanding her to leave Italy directly with her 


The other members of the | 


The Austrian embassador stated in | 


Switzerland—then in the hands of Aus- | 
In the 


| son, and not on any account to fail to acquaint 
‘him with all her movements. 
| It was at crises like this that the character 
of Hortense showed itself. She took no counsel 
but of her own judgment. She asked no help. 
In the presence of the most appalling dangers 
she had presence of mind enough to carry out a 
scheme requiring boldness, coolness, and extra- 
| ordinary nerve. She took passage for her son 
in another vessel bound for Corfu, paid the fare, 
and obtained, by great exertion, a passport from 
the authorities. She sent his baggage on board 
and publicly recommended him to the captain. 
| She wrote to her husband that their dear son 
was at length in safety. She received the con 
gratulations of her friends at Ancona on her 
son’s escape. Having taken these precautionary 
measures, she made a bed for Louis Napoleon 
in a cabinet adjoining her own room, and pre- 
texted a violent fit of illness. To the hotel where 
she was staying came an Austrian officer, sent 
| expressly to capture Louis Napoleon. He lodged 
so near his prey that Hortense had to put her 
hand on her son’s mouth when he coughed to 
escape detection. She nursed Louis for many 
days and nights with an anxiety which can not 
| be described ; he tottered on the brink of life, 
and every drug that was brought to him might 
have proved the means of his betrayal. At 
length he recovered. Early one morning, be- 
| fore the Austrian soldiers who swarmed in the 
house were awake, Hortense and her son made 
their escape. The perils they encountered on 
their journey through Italy; their hairbreadth 
escapes; the agreeable fictions which Hortense 
told to any and every authority she met; the 
figure which the future Emperor cut as a foot- 
| man standing beside his mother’s carriage, and 
| listening to her account of his voyage from An- 
cona—all this can be imagined. 

At length they were in France. The law 
| pronounced sentence of death on members of the 
| Bonaparte family who dared to venture into the 
| kingdom. But Louis Philippe was no Caligula. 

He called upon Hortense. Like Louis XVIII. 
‘he was in despair at parting with so charming 
ja lady; but what could be done? His minis- 
| ters were inexorable. He would reason with 

them. He would try to overcome their sense- 
| less prejudice. He would speak out, if it came 
| to the worst, and let them know that he was no 
| tyrant. But, meanwhile, did not Madame la 
| Duchesse think it would be best to try the air 
of London—only for a short while? 
The greatest embarrassment which awaited 
| the fugitives in their English home, was the ex- 
| cessive liberty they enjoyed. It made them un- 
,easy. When they went to a hotel nobody cross- 
questioned them. No spy dogged their steps in 
| the street. Nota single police officer paid them 
| visits of inspection. Hortense s’ennuyait at hav- 
| ing no more romances to invent. She missed 
her persecutors. Even Louis Napoleon regretted 
the piquancy of former perils. Complete secu- 
rity was monotonous. 
Partly, perhaps, because England was so dull 
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a home, but more directly in consequence of the 
schemes which the mother and son were plotting, 
they removed to Switzerland. There Louis Na- 
poleon laid himself out for popularity, and suc- 
ceeded in gathering around him a small circle 
of political proselytes, while he spread his name 
by various means through the French army. 
There he planned the attempt of Strasbourg. 

It was an insane business. Some of the 
biographers whose works we have under our 
eyes see merit in the scheme ; we are not so for- 
tunate. There were at Strasbourg half a dozen 
men of means who were anxious for the over- 
throw of the government. There were likewise 


a few others who were willing to help set up a | 
new government in the hopes ‘of sharing the | 


loaves and fishes; among these was M. de Per- 
signy. 
some devoted adherents who were quite ready 
to risk something to elevate their patron, and, 
as a necessary consequence, themselves. These 


were the army on which the great conspirator | 


had to rely. A dreamy notion that, after a lapse 


of twenty years, the old soldiers of the Empire | 


would be roused to fight by the mere sight of an 
imperial eagle was the other stand-by. A mis- 
erable pair of crutches. 

Two men, both residents of Strasbourg, were 
ardently devoted to the scheme. One was Col- 
onel Vaudrey of the artillery, a disappointed 
soldier; the other was a spy in the pay of Louis 
Philippe, who, having taken the lead in the 
conspirators’ council in favor of energetic move- 
ment, reported every night his own and his col- 
leagues’ performance to the chief of the royal 
police. 

One November morning, exactly at six, Louis 
Napoleon and his friends issued forth from their 
houses into the dark streets of Strasbourg. The 
damp morning air chilled them. More chill and 
dreary still was the demeanor of the comman- 
dant of the garrison, General Voirol, a shrewd 
old soldier, who, when they burst into his room 


before he was dressed, and flourished the impe- | 


rial eagle before him, laughed sardonically, and 
intimated that they ought to have their heads 
shaved and to be put on low diet. 


ened to the barracks. Colonel Vaudrey had 


ordered out his artillerymen with guns unlim- | 


bered, and matches lit; Louis Napoleon tried 
his power of persuasion on the infantry. They 
were dull of comprehension. 
morning, and Louis Napoleon’s speech did not 
warm them: they yawned. When some officer 
cried—‘‘ This is not the nephew of the Emperor 
but Colonel Vaudrey’s; I know him well—” a 
laugh of derision burst from the ranks. 

To retreat, as best he could, into a eu/ de sac; 
to escape, with some difficulty, being trampled 
under foot by the restive cavalry horses; to be 
charged by a regiment of infantry with fixed 
bayonets ; to surrender, with the best grace pos- 
sible, to the commanding officer of his pursuers— 
all this was the work of a few minutes. Detail 
is useless. A few days were spent in a Stras- 
bourg prison, awaiting the decision of the gov- 


Finally, Louis Napoleon had about him | 


They hast- | 


It was a cold | 


ernment; then the great conspirator was hurried 
to Paris, alone. No one knew what fate awaited 
|him. The King was well aware that the at- 
— was no rash impulse, but the cool fulfill- 
|ment of a deliberate and long-planned policy. 
| Through his spy he was made thoroughly ac- 
| quainted with the extent of the conspirator’s de- 
| signs. . Hortense had flown to Paris to inter- 
| cede for her son; but after all, what could she 
| have said ? 

| ‘This was the prospect. Within two hours 
| after Louis Napoleon arrived at Paris he was 
| seated in a post chaise on his way to L’Orient. 
He had been offered transportation to America 
as a punishment, and had promptly accepted. 

There has been dispute whether he did or did 
| not sign an engagement promising, in gratitude 
for the monarch’s clemency, to plot no more 
| against the Orleans family. Louis Philippe’s 
| friends assert that he did; he denies the story 
|in toto. On the face of it, the preponderance 
of probability is on his side; for had he signed 
such a paper, why did not the government de- 
stroy his character by publishing it after the 
affair of Boulogne? Louis Philippe was too 
wary to miss such an opportunity of killing off 
| a rival. 

It is not worth while to redescribe here Louis 
Napoleon's voyage to America. It was to him 
a pleasure trip. The captain of the frigate could 
not have treated him differently had he been a 
plenipotentiary instead of an exile; and on this 
side of the Atlantic he found abundance of sym- 

| pathizing friends. Of the follies of his life here, 

scandal-mongers have made much use. The 
only story worth remembering is the account of 
a dinner party given by a well-known gentle- 
| man in this city, at which the exile calmly and 
quietly foretold his advent to the throne of 
France, and in reply to the laughing request of 
his host, promised him a gracious reception at 
his Court—a promise amply redeemed a year or 
two since. 

None of the Bonapartes were quite at case in 
this country. It is deficient in the true Napo- 
leonic spirit. Louis Napoleon hastened back to 
Europe, in time to display his filial love at the 
| death-bed of his mother. He loved her from 
first to last with an affection which never wa- 
vered ; the mother and son were both models of 
| devotion and unity of soul. 

It is remembered by the reader that Louis 
Napoleon was at this time an exile, and pro- 
|seribed. He had escaped a trial in France by 
| consenting to his exile ; whatever the terms of 

that consent were, he had broken them, and was 
liable to the penalties of his breach of faith. 
| Accordingly, with singular want of tact and 
| judgment, Louis Philippe instructed his envoy 
| to the Swiss Cantons to demand his extradition. 
| For some time France and Switzerland had not 
| been friendly ; the demand was urged with as- 
| perity and even menace. As might have been 
| expected, it roused the spirit of the Swiss in- 
| stead of convincing their reason. They de- 
'elared they would not refuse an asylum to the 
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exile. Louis Philippe found himself in as fool- | were out of the way. Very possibly Louis Phil- 
ish a position as that lately occupied by the King | ippe had as full information of this project as of 
of Prussia, with this difference, that his cause | the former one. However all this may be, Louis 


of quarrel was more petty and ignoble. 
the King of Prussia, having entered upon a policy | 
of intimidation, he could not easily retrace his 


steps; when the Swiss refused to expel Louis | 


Napoleon, Louis Philippe sounded the trumpet 
of war. In an instant ths eyes of Europe were 
upon Switzerland, and the sympathies of the 
liberal of every country acquired for the young 
Bonaparte. This point gained, Louis Napoleon 
settled the dispute by voluntarily withdrawing 
to London. It was an accident of infinite ad- 
vantage to him and great confusion to the citi- 
zen King. 

The Boulogne expedition followed a period 
of idle dissipation in England. It is generally 


Like | Napoleon with his sixty men was quickly driven 


into the mud, and there caught, after he had 
shot a grenadier dead with a pistol which he 
| drew from his belt. This useless homicide has 
| been justly reproached to him as one of the dark- 
| est stains on his career. 

Of course there was no talk of exile this time. 
| But still the King was not wise. Instead of 
|handing Louis Napoleon to the courts, to be 
| tried for the murder of the man he had shot, as 
|a prudent sovereign would have done, Louis 

Philippe gave an official recognition to the at- 
tempt by sending him to the House of Peers to 
be tried for high treason. True, the Peers were 
| a reliable body, and, as the result showed, they 


understood now in well-informed circles that it | answered the monarch’s purpose in one way as 
was not the hair-brained scheme that it has so | well as the assizes could have done. But though 
often been described. A very large proportion | they condemned Louis Napoleon to imprison- 
of the officers of the army are believed to have | ment for life, they dignified him, and made him 
been in the plot; and their subsequent attach- | an object of sympathy by their sentence. They 
ment to Louis Napoleon is ascribed to gratitude | elevated him in public esteem. They reminded 
for the discretion he observed with regard to | the old soldiers and the peasantry that Bona- 


their complicity when he was arrested. The 
true history of the affair will not be known until 
the Emperor reveals his secrets. 

What the public now knows may be summed 
up in avery few words. The funds for the ex- 
pedition were raised by loan and by a fortunate 
operation in stocks. Louis Napoleon had a very 
large sum with him in gold when he started. 
The men were sixty in number, and zero in 
character. They were mostly refugee French- 
men, with nothing to lose. It has been said 
that they hardly knew the scheme on which they 
were cinbarked ; Louis Napoleon is not likely 
to have told any thing which could safely be 
kept a secret; and it is certain that their cour- 
uge was only kept up to the landing point by 
copious draughts of Champagne. 

Much merriment has been caused by the pub- 
lished accounts of the landing in the mud at 
Boulogne, with the ragged conspirators, who 
ran bawling up the hill, the tame eagle that 
wouldn’t fly to the top of the column, and the 
gaping peasantry, who couldn’t make out what 
the noise was about. But the secret of all this 
has yet to be told. Even M. de la Guerronitre, 
who had access to the best information, and had 
the best reasons for wishing to make out a good 
case for his master, fails to discover the true 
clew to the failure. In all probability error or 
confusion had arisen from a transposition of the 
regiments on duty at the place of landing. The 
chances are that arrangements had been made 
for the prompt adhesion of the regiment on duty 
to the cause of the invader; that officers of high 
rank throughout France were ready to invite 
their men to follow the example thus set; that 
reliance was placed on the force of example 
among the troops; and, finally, that all this plot 
fell through simply because the National Guards 
and others, who encountered the invaders, were 
not in the secret, while the troops who were 


| partism was not dead. ‘They struck a chord 
| which the least reflection would have persuaded 
the King to avoid at any risk. 

The prison of Ham, to which Louis Napoleon 
| was sent, is a huge pile in the midst of swamps 
and fens. The walls are thirty-six feet thick ; 
it is surrounded by a wet ditch, and is, on the 
whole, one of the most secure prisons in the 
world, besides being a most unhealthy resi- 
dence. He was watched as closely as any Ital- 
ian culprit. Instructions suitable for an Aus- 
trian dungeon stimulated the vigilance of his 
jailers. 

It was in this confinement that Louis Napo- 
leon first gave evidence of the qualities of mind 
which have since characterized him, He showed 
no concern at his situation. He never doubted 
his escape. Months and years passed over; as 
he counted them, he confessed he thought the 
duration of his captivity singular; of the ulti- 
mate result he never had the least doubt. He 
amused his leisure by corresponding for the press, 
and completing works on strategy and engincer- 
ing. He entertained a proposal from an old 
Nicaragua Transit Company, which desired him 
to undertake the direction of works for the open- 
ing of a canal from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
When Louis Philippe declined to trust him as 
far as Nicaragua to perform this work, he wrote 
out his views, and sent them to the Board of 
Directors, politely regretting that circumstances 
over which he had no control deprived him of 
the pleasure of illustrating them in person. 

When six years had elapsed, Louis Napo- 
leon began to find prison life monotonous. The 
revolution he foresaw was dilatory: he re- 
solved to escape. It was managed with ease. 
Workmen were repairing the part of the pris- 
on in which he was confined. He procured a 
carpenter's dress, slouched hat, and wooden 
shoes. For three days his faithful surgeon, 
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Dr. Conneau, had given out that he was ill; | 
when the turnkeys visited his room he was 
seen in bed. One morning he rose early and 
dressed in the borrowed costume. A lay figure, 
built by Dr. Conneau, was dressed in night-shirt 


and night-cap, and stuffed in the bed. ‘The dis- | 


guised prisoner, shouldering a plank, with hat 
drawn over his eyes, then boldly walked out of 
his room, passed the workmen, descended the 
stairs, and walked along toward the draw-bridge. 
At the draw-bridge stood an officer who knew 
him well. We can easily picture Louis Napo- 


leon’s sensations as this untoward apparition | 


crossed his path. He approached the officer 
with thoughts indescribable, ready, at the least 
signal, to throw down his plank, and start on a 
hopeless race ; but, as good fortune would have 
it, the son of Mars was likewise devoted to 
Venus, and had just received a billet-doux which 
he was intent on perusing. Louis Napoleon 
walked past him; at a short distance he threw 
down the plank and hastened to a carriage 
which was in waiting; and in a few hours he 
was safely on the other side of the Belgian 
frontier. 

At breakfast-time that morning the Governor 
of the Chateau of Ham was notified that the 
Prince was so ill that he could not leave his bed, 
and that he could not be seen. At noon the | 
Governor called again, and refusing to be satis- 
fied with Dr. Conneau’s assurance, insisted on 
seeing his prisoner; but on being shown the lay | 
figure in bed, retired satisfied. ‘Toward evening | 
he reappeared, and was again told that the pris- 
oner was asleep. This time the Governor would | 
not be put off. He knew the anxiety of the | 
King, and he refused to be comforted by Dr. | 


made up his mind that his visitor belonged to 
| one or the other class, and refused to see him. 
**Tell the Count,” said Louis Napoleon, 
| wishing to keep up the joke, ‘‘that I will not 
| go away till I see him!” 
** Ah! ga,” cried Count d'Orsay, when he 
| heard this answer, ‘‘ describe me this inso/ent !” 
The man had not half completed the descrip- 
| tion when D’Orsay cried—‘* An odd-looking 
mouth and big mustaches! I'll wager it is 
| Louis Napoleon!” And dashing down stairs, 
he clasped him in his arms. 

The interval which elapsed between the es- 
cape of Louis Napoleon and the Revolution of 
February, 1848, is said to have been spent by 
him in dissipation in London. Numberless 
stories are told of his wild freaks: it is said 
that he gambled, mixed in loose society, and 
generally scandalized his respectable acquaint- 
ance. However this may be, it is quite certain 
that he spent no small portion of his time in ac- 
quiring knowledge to serve a future ruler of 
France ; that he made himself master of most 
of the wonders of machinery and mechanics ; 
that he contrived a plan for the drainage of 
certain marshes in the south of France; that 
he made among the politicians and aristocracy 
of England a number of warm, devoted friends. 

When the explosion took place in February, 
he drove to his cousin’s—Lady Douglas—and 
said, ‘‘In twelve months I shall be at the head 
of the government of France.” 

He hastened to cross the Channel, and was in 
Paris almost as soon as the King left it. But 
all was in fermentation. The law against the 
Bonapartes was still in foree ; some journalists 
invoked it, crying aloud that the liberties of the 


| 


Conneau. He would go to the bedside and sat- young republic were in danger, and that this 
isfy himself. He would wake the sleeper, at all | Prince Louis Napoleon meditated the establish- 


costs. He tried—but one shake was sufficient. | 

‘* Doctor,” said the enraged Governor, ‘‘ when | 
did the Prince escape ?” 

** At seven this morning, Monsieur le Gou- 
verneur.” 

Gens-d’armes and chasseurs were sent in ey- 
ery direction, and the whole country was rav- 
aged in search of the fugitive; but the start had 
been ample; telegraphs were not in vogue, and 
the prisoner of Ham was on his way to London 
rejoicing. 

An anecdote of better a/oi than many which 
are current on this subject is given, on good au- 
thority, by Mr. St. John. The best of his old 
London friends was Count d’Orsay. A some- 
what similar position in London society—in 
which they were both tainted—had brought 
them together. They appreciated and admired 
each other. Accordingly, when the Prince 
found himself in London once more, he drove 
straight to D’Orsay’s, and bade the servant say 
that ‘‘a gentleman” desired to see the Count. 
The valet duly reported that a man of sinister 
aspect, who would not give his name, was be- 
low, and insisted on seeing Monsieur le Comte 
in person. D’Orsay, who spent the last years 
of his life in flying from creditors and bailiffs, 





ment of an empire. The Provisional Govern- 
ment were so weak that you might have knocked 
them down with a feather. They asked Louis 
Napoleon to relieve them as he had relieved the 
Swiss. He agreed, on condition that they 
should help repeal the law which excluded his 
family from the French soil. 

The outburst of June had been manfully and 
humanely quelled with shot, grape, and bayonet 
by Cavaignac, when Louis Napoleon, now law- 
fully a resident of France, was elected a mem- 
ber of the Legislative Assembly. This was the 
entering-wedge. 

The story of the election has been told too 
often to be repeated here. Much that is sense- 
less has been written by way of comment. No 
doubt Ledru Rollin’s candidature hurt Cavaig- 
nac, just as Frémont and Fillmore interfered 
with each other last fall. But to imagine that 
Prince Louis owed his election as President of 
the Republic to the old Napoleonic ideas is sim- 
ply ridiculous, The real secret of his success 
lay in his being a better politician than his rivals; 
in his understanding the tricks and quirks of 
politics, the devices by which ballot-boxes are 
stuffed, and fraudulent returns made, better 
than any of the moderate or ultra republicans, 
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institutions; above all, in his having at his 
command much larger sums of money than they, 
and in his using them judiciously. No practical 
man, looking at the facts calmly, can doubt but 
he cheated the French into electing him. 

But from the hour of his election all was 
changed. 
Within the memory of man there has been but 


one Washington ; and had he been a French- | 
man in 1850, with no New England to keep him | 
in check, it is not safe to say how even he might | 


have acted. But the honest student of these 
times must admit, that, from the installation of 
Prince Louis Napoleon as President, he was 
placed in a dilemma between sacrificing France 
and himself, or making himself autocrat. 
Schoolboys may declaim about the immorality 
of breaking an oath; but every statesman, ev- 
ery man of the world knows that official oaths 
are mere formalities, which have never, never 
can stand in the .way of political movements. 


The blood that was shed at the coup d'état is | 


supposed by certain English and republican 
writers to lie heavy on the Emperor's con- 
science. We are not inclined to think that it 
troubles him much. In a state of war, a few 
lives more or less matter very little. 


ly, the ‘* massacres,” as they have been called, 


committed in Louis Napoleon's interest, were | 


perhaps a blessing. 

The writer of these lines has had some oppor- 
tunity of forming a judgment on the people of 
Paris and the people of France. Had he been 
a citizen of that country, he would have voted 
for Louis Napoleon and the Empire; and he 
believes that there was fur less fraud in the rec- 
ord of the large vote in favor of the Empire 
than is generally supposed. 

Almost without exception the French Repub- 
licans were unfit for the practical business of 
government. Cavaignac and Marrast—unques- 
tionably the best among them—were honest 
men, with a well-defined purpose, and no lack 
of energy; but neither the one nor the other 
possessed administrative capacity ; neither pos- 
sessed that essential quality in a ruler—the tact 
to apprehend the public desires and gratify 
them. As for the other men whom the revo- 
lutionary wave brought to the surface, as states- 
men they were beneath contempt, and the peo- 
ple knew it. They were talkers, writers, poets, 
reverie-makers, philosophists ; but the Post- 
master or the Collector of this city knows far 
more about the practical work of government 
than they. Furthermore—had the Republican 
leaders possessed intuitively that political knowl- 
edge which they had had no opportunity of 
gaining by experience, they would still have 
lacked an essential element for the formation 
of free political society, namely, free local in- 
stitutions. For more than a century no free 
village or city corporations have existed in 
France ; the people have entirely lost the habit 
of acting in concert, and carrying out inde- 
pendent political schemes; when they begin to 


No doubt, again, he coveted a throne. | 


Practical- | 


who lacked the necessary experience of elective | talk of politics, they naturally figure to them- 


| selves that they are conspirators. Like people 
who have spent their lives in subordinate situa- 
| tions, as executives of the will of others, the 
| French people have ceased to have a will of 

their own. They are timid, destitute of self- 
| reliance, and destitute of the means or the dar- 
ing to act in concert for any specific object. 

The French possessed one redeeming quality 
—as a people they were conscious of their defi- 
ciencies. Their political timidity sought some 
one to trust in, some pillar of strength to lean 
against. That pillar, the merest child could 
| see was not to be found in the Parliamentary 

leaders of the Republic, who converted the 
| Chambers into a debating society, and made 
| their jokes, and their quips, and their fine points, 
and their mouvements oratoires, as though elocu- 
tion was the sum and end of government, and 
|} as if France was not on the verge of ruin. But 
| the pillar might be in the President, who, on 
| more than one occasion, had given evidence of 
mind, and firmness, and courage. 

In the preliminaries of the elections we can 
undoubtedly trace the hand of the Emperor, 
securing the favor of the soldiery by means fa- 
| miliar to the Caesars; taking good care that fraud 
should not be wanting if fraud were needed to 
| secure a favorable return in this or that constit- 
}uency; scattering gold (English gold?) wher- 
| ever that was required; and like a prudent 
|man, unfettered by principle, leaving no door 
| open for failure to creep in. 
| He succeeded, of course. The moralist may 
| dilate upon the enormity of the’ collateral and 
| incidental offenses committed on the occasion. 
| But the practical man, comparing the France 
| of 1857 with the France of 1847, 1827, 1807, 

or 1787, can hardly fail to congratulate the na- 

| tion on the perpetration of these offenses. The 
Credit Mobiker will break; other stock compa- 
nies will break; the railways may break; the 
banks may suspend; much trouble must befall 
the rich; but after all, when all this shall have 
taken place, and the worst shall have passed, 
imperial France of our day will still be a more 
prosperous, happier, and better country to live 
in than any France of which history makes 
mention. 





OUR COUSIN FROM TOWN. 
A FAMILY REMINISCENCE. 

“Tt ‘OW tiresome—how extremely disagree- 

able!” complained my brother Arthur, 
as he tossed on the table Miss Ponsonby’s note, 
containing her acceptance of my father’s invita- 
tion to her to come and spend a few weeks with 
his family in their quiet country home. 

We all looked spitefully enough at the inno- 
cent little sheet of paper, with its delicate hand- 
writing, and its neatly sealed and faintly per- 
fumed envelope. We were a family of rough, 
unpolished, motherless boys and girls. We 
girls, indeed, were even less civilized than our 
brothers ; for while we had run wild under the 





quasi control of a weak-minded governess, whom 
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we entirely ruled, they had been duly sent to| admirably. For,” added he, seeing we still 


a public school, where some degree of discipline 


had been flogged and knocked into them by | 
their tutors and school-fellows. Arthur, espe- | 
cially, the eldest, the cleverest, the handsomest, 
and the dearest, was just returned from his first | 
term at Cambridge, and we were all proud of | 
his improvement in appearance, and charmed 

by his gentlemanlike courtesy and ease of man- 

ner, though we scarcely understood it. We 

only knew he was very different to Hugh and | 
Stephen, and that already those wild, reckless 

fellows were becoming a thought less wild, un- | 
der the influence of their elder brother's precept | 
and example. 

But even Arthur disliked the idea of Miss 
Ponsonby’s visit, and we, sanctioned by his 
opinion, scrupled not to express our feelings 
unreservedly. 

** A regular bore—a nuisance !” cried Hugh, 
savagely cutting away at the stick he was carv- 
ing, and sending the chips right and left as he | 
did so; ‘‘what on earth are we to do with a fine 
London lady ?” 

** We shall have to be proper and ‘ lady-like,’ 
as Miss Fisher says,” said Lydia, in dismay— 
‘““and how—? oh! there, now, Hugh, one of 
your abominable chips has flown into my eye. 
You've no business to hack away at that stick 
in the drawing-room. Arthur, has he ?—I'll 
slap your face if you make faces at me, Sir.” 

This last, of course, to Hugh, who was too 
vividly expressing his feelings by contortions of 
his features. Arthur, as usual, had to exert his | 
influence to prevent a quarrel, and when that 
was achieved we began to grumble again. 

‘*We were going to have such fun!” sighed | 
I, ‘‘now Arthur is here, and all. We should 
have been so happy this autumn. Bother!” 

“Tl tell you what we'll do!” exclaimed | 
Stephen, in sudden glee, ‘‘ we'll sicken her of | 
being here. We'll send her off of her own ac- | 
cord the second day. We'll make the place too | 
hot to hold her, and she'll beat a retreat.” 

‘* Hurrah!” cried Hugh, “Tl do my part. 


I'll take her through brambie-bushes that shall 


looked somewhat dubious, ‘‘I should not like 
my sisters to be laughed at by our London 
cousin. I should not like her to think that you 
do not know how to behave with propriety in 
your father’s house.” 

This speech had its due effect, and we pre- 
pared to receive our visitor, if not with heartfelt 
cordiality, at least with a decent show of it. 
Nevertheless, the arrival of the day which was 
to bring her among us was dreaded as an actual 
calamity. 

On that day, however, Lydia and I attired 
ourselves with unusual care. We had so much 
regard for appearances, that we did not wish to 
be looked upon as absolute slatterns by our 
cousin from town. So Lydia mended the rent 
in her skirt, which had yawned there for the 
last three weeks, and I condescended to pin a 
fresh tucker round my neck, and a pair of not 
more than half-dirty cuffs on my wrists. 

Miss Fisher, our meek and much tyrannized- 
over governess, was sitting in the drawing-room, 
which she had, with considerable labor, cleared 


| from the litter that usually strewed its floor, its 


tables, and chairs. Lydia’s drawings and my 
music were neatly disposed on separate shelves, 
and as many books as our rough usage had left 
presentable, were formally ranged round the 
card basket on the centre-table, after the ordi- 
nary fashion. Often before had poor Miss Fisher 
made similar orderly arrangements, which we 
had invariably overturned five minutes after, 
but on this occasion we suffered them to remain. 
Hugh and Stephen gathered round Arthur, who 
was drawing mathematical mysteries at a side 
table, and Lydia and I, with unnatural demure- 
ness, seated ourselves on each side of Miss Fish- 
er. At her earnest request we even submitted 
to get some needlework. Lydia routed out a half- 
hemmed pocket-handkerchief from the depths 
of the workbag, and I applied myself to the in- 
tricacies of a knitted collar, which I had been 
slowly blundering through at rare intervals for 
some years. 

Thus were we employed when the roll of 


tear her smart frocks, and spoil her grand fash-| wheels on the carriage sweep leading to the 
ionable bonnets. I'll let her accidentally slip | house announced the return of our father from 
into ditches which shall ruin her satin shoes, | the railway station, where he had been to meet 
and frighten her out of her fine-ladyish senses | our expected guest. Lydia ran to the window 
besides. Oh, I promise, I'll lead her a pretty | and peeped out, heedless of Miss Fisher's im- 
life while she is here.” | ploring appeals to her sense of propriety. I sat 

‘* Hush, boys!” remonstrated Arthur, looking | still, feeling that I was sixteen years of age, the 
up from his book, ‘* you must remember this lady | eldest girl, and about to enact the part of hostess. 


is to be our guest, and has claim to all courtesy | 
and consideration from us. It’s no use to talk | 
in that wild way. We are gentlemen—don't | 
forget that.” 

This final argument was always irresistible to 
the two boys, rude and savage as they seemed. 
With Lydia and myself he employed other rea- 
soning. 

‘Though we don't like this visitor, girls,” 
said he, ‘‘ we are not such Goths as to let her 
see it. You will, of course, jointly do the honors, 
and I have no doubt you will acquit yourselves 





“Oh!” ejaculated Lydia, in a kind of sub- 
dued scream, ‘‘ what a heap of bandboxes and 
baskets. One, two, three—oh, there she is. 
My goodness, what a grand lady! She’s com- 
ing in—now for it!” 

And she fled back to her seat just as my 
father opened the door and led in the young 
lady. 

‘Caroline, my dear, these are your cousins, 
Elizabeth and Lydia. Girls, this is your cousin, 
Caroline Ponsonby. Bid her welcome to Ab- 
bott’s Grange.” 
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And my father, who was a man of few words, 
left us to make acquaintance. 

Miss Ponsonby was a very stylish young lady | 
indeed. Her silk dress was flounced to her | 
waist, and rustled whenever she moved, and | 
she wore little jingling chains at her waist and 
on her wrists ; her large Cashmere shawl was | 
clasped by a magnificent cameo, and her bon- 
net was laden with all sorts of fashionable frip- 
pery. A mingled odor of otto of roses and musk 
was faintly perceptible as she entered the room. 

No wonder Lydia and I, recklessly indifferent 
as we were to the obligations of the toilet-—to 
whom pomades were unknown, and patchouli, 
and bouquet de la reine utterly incomprehensi- | 
ble—no wonder we were completely dumb- | 
founded at the apparition of our visitor—long 
expected and long dreaded as she had been. 

Miss Ponsonby, however, possessed all that 
ease and graceful self-possession which is only | 
acquired by habitude to society. She took my 
hand, and shook it with a cordiality that set all 
the little chains and lockets at her wrists jingling 
furiously. Then turning to my brothers: 

** My cousin Arthur, I presume,” said she, 
smiling—‘‘ and Hugh—and Stephen? My un- 
cle has been initiating me into the nomenclature 
of my unknown relations, you see.” 

By this time I had collected myself sufficiently 
to offer to conduct our guest to her apartment. 


So I showed the way, followed by the rustling, | 
jingling, perfumed Miss Ponsonby, who, in her | 


turn, was followed by Lydia, grimacing, open- 
ing wide her eyes, and elevating her eyebrows, 
in testimony of her emotions. 


the room to the window, which commanded an 
extensive view. 

‘*What a magnificent prospect!” said she, 
with real heartiness, ‘‘ and how. pleasant the 
country is! You seem to have quite an extens- | 


ive domain, too, attached to the house. Charm- | 


ing!” 

Having listened to these words Lydia and I, 
very shyly and awkwardly, tuok our departure | 
from the room. Once outside the door we 
rushed back to the drawing-room. 

“Oh, what a time we have to look forward 
to!” exclaimed Lydia—‘‘ did ever any one see 
such a finikin, affected, fine lady in this world!” 

‘*So very fine,” cried Stephen, mimicking 
her: ‘** My uncle has been initiating me into 
the nomenclature of my unknown relations.’ 
There’s a flow of language for you! We must 
hunt up our lexicons while our fair cousin 
abides with us.” 

‘* Lexicons, indeed!” growled Hugh—‘‘I 
neither intend to say any thing to her, or to 
trouble myself to listen to what she says. I only 
hope she'll like us as little as we like her, and 
then she won't stay long.” 

‘** Hadn’t you better provide some special diet 
for our friend ?” sneered Stephen, taking up the 
theme, ‘‘ surely she will never touch the homely 
beef and mutton that it is our habit to partake 


Arrived at the | 
‘*best chamber,” Miss Ponsonby swept across | 


| another under our breath. 





of. Nightingale’s eggs stewed with rose-leaves, 


I should think, would form her most substantial 
repast. Or, Lydia, you will surely have no ob- 
jection to boil your love-birds for your sweet 
cousin's delectation. Consider, my dear, the 
duties of hospitality.” 

‘* Yes,” joined in Arthur, very gravely, ‘‘ we 
must all consider that. And it isn’t hospitable, 
Stephen, to make fun of a guest, let me assure 
you.” 

Arthur's displeasure curbed, though it could 
not entirely crush, Stephen’s sarcasm and Hugh's 
grumbling. The two boys retired to a remote 
corner, from whence occasional bursts of laugh- 
ter issuing, apprised us of the subject of their 
whispered conversation. 

Miss Ponsonby made her graceful entrance 
into the room just as the tea-equipage appeared. 


| Now that her large shawl was removed, we 
| could see how elegantly her dress fitted, how 


tastefully it was ornamented, and with what care 
the tiny lace collar and cuffs were suited to the 
rest of her attire. What a contrast she pre- 
sented to Lydia and myself as she sat between 
us at the tea-table! Her hair smooth and silky, 
while ours hung in disheveled curls about our 
faces; her hands fair and delicate, and covered 
with rings, while ours were red and rough as a 
housemaid’s. The thought passed across my 


| mind that the contrast was perhaps not wholly 
| favorable to us; but I would never have dared 
to give utterance to such an idea. 

The conversation was neither very general 


nor very lively, until my father appeared, and 
then it was entirely confined to him and Miss 
Ponsonby. They talked of London, the thea- 
tres, the exhibitions—of places and of people we 


| knew nothing about; and we felt all the spite 
| of the uninitiated toward the more privileged, 
| accordingly. 


When tea was over, and my fa- 
ther, after his usual custom, had departed to his 
study to smoke and read the paper, we all gath- 
ered together round one window, leaving our 
visitor sitting in solitary state at the table. 

She, however, soon accommodated herself to 
her position; fetched a book from a side-table, 
and immediately, to all appearance, was lost in 
study. We cast furtive and unkindly glances 
at her, and communicated our dislike to one 
Thus things lasted 
till candles came in; and then Arthur mag- 
nanimously set an example of attention to our 
guest, by asking her if she played and sang? 
She answered yes, smilingly; and willingly con- 
sented to let us hear her. So she rose, and 
went to the pic. o, and played a number of brill- 
iant things, which we did not understand, and 
therefore did not like; and then she sang one 
or two Italian songs, which made a similar im- 
pression on our untutored minds. Lydia and I 
were resolute in refusing to play after our ac- 
complished cousin ; we sat in grim silence, do- 
ing nothing, but looking very cross, which we 
felt, for it was our habit to dance among our- 
selves in the evening, and we were all wrath 
with the intruder, who hindered us from our 
customary enjoyments. Arthuralone made any 
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effort to amuse Miss Ponsonby; he proposed a 
game at chess, and they played till supper-time, 
and in the course of their play made great prog- 
ress in acquaintance. 


After the young lady had retired for the | 


night, we all gathered round Arthur to know 
what he thought of her. 

**Oh!” said he, yawning, ‘she is a very fine | 
girl, and talks well. Rather too stylish for us 
quiet folks, perhaps; but still—” 

‘*T wonder how long she is arranging her | 
dress of a morning?” speculated Lydia, ‘‘ and | 
setting her chains and bracelets. WwW hy, it must | 
occupy half the night to take them off. And | 
what with brushing her hair—oh dear!” 


‘* Lydia doesn’t consider smooth hair compat- | 
laughed Ar- | 


ible with any womanly virtues,” 
thur; ‘‘and she repudiates brushes and combs.” 

‘** Oh, I hate vanity!” cried she abruptly, but 
coloring too. 


And I noticed thenceforward a gradual im- | 


provement in the appearance of Lydia’s abund- 
ant brown tresses. 
our elegant cousin effected some good in both 
of us. We could not but catch some infection 
of her neatness and care in dress; moreover, 
we were all obliged to own she was not ill- 
natured, and was ever willing to assi#t us with 
her advice, or even her helping hands, in any 
matter of costume. This ready kindness was 
also evinced in other ways. Miss Ponsonby 
was always pleased to play or sing, to teach us 


stitches in embroidery, new waltzes on the pi- | 


ano, or new mysteries in crochet. As for her 
‘*choice language,” I am inclined to think it 
was accidental, and not a matter of habit with 
her. We were obliged privately to acknowl- 
edge that her fine ladyism after all, resolved 
into always having clean hands and face, smooth 
hair, tasteful dress, and quiet manners, 
Nevertheless, in spite of these concessions, 
we did not ‘‘ get on together” very rapidly. 
still furtively quizzed her fashionable dresses, 
and,gentle, refined manners. We still thought 
her good for nothing but to sit still and look 
pretty, and do fancy work. Except Arthur, 


Possibly the example of | 


We! 


|* ing given, or permission asked, To my diemay. x 
my cousin was sitting by the window, crying. 
She looked up at the noise of my sudden ap- 
proach, and my loud announcement of ‘* Tea!” 
and colored deeply, more with indignation than 
| shame, I think. I had the grace to mutter some 
| apology, and the feeling, too, to wish to know 
| what grieved her. 

‘Is any thing the matter, cousin?” said I, 
| timidly. 

“ Pray take no notice,” she replied, hastily 
| rising, and beginning to arrange her hair. ‘1 
jam sorry to have kept you waiting—I did not 
hear the bell. I will be down stairs imme- 

| diately.” 

And, simply by looking at me, she forced me 
from the room. When she appeared in the 
| parlor, she seemed much as usual, though J was 

able to detect the red mark round her eyes, and 
{the nervous flutter of her fingers—those white, 
ringed fingers we had so often laughed at, Lydia 
and I. 

I felt sorry for her, and ashamed of myself, 
that, by my own behavior, I had placed such a 
| barrier of indifference between us—that now, 
| when all my romance was interested, my better 
| feelings aroused, and I really desired to draw 

near to her, I was unable to do so. 

That evening, after tea, we three girls and 
Arthur went for a walk through the woods to 
St. Ann’s Pool—that great piece of water where- 

|on our boating in summer and our skating in 
winter depended. I remember, as Lydia and I 
walked behind Miss Ponsonby and Arthur, my 
sister’s allusions, in the usual scornful style, to 
our visitor's silk dress, pretty mantle, and deli- 
cate bonnet, did not chime with my mood so 
harmoniously as usual. I was glad to remem- 
| ber this fact afterward. When we came to the 
| ** Pool,” which was really a lake, as deep and 
| as broad as most lakes, we two girls, of course, 
wanted a row. There were two boats always 
| there, and we had soon unlocked the boat-house, 
and unmoored one of the little ‘‘ tubs,” as Ar- 
|thur called them. I don’t know why Arthur 
| took it into his head to go off with one boat, 





who with his usual gentlemanlike feeling paid | while we stood on the bank watching him. 
her the more attention because we were inclined | Some freak of vanity, I have since thought, 
to neglect her—except Arthur, we all eschewed | made him eager to show off his real skill and 


her society whenever we decently could, and | 
still looked upon her presence among us as the 
‘* bore,” the tiresome, disagreeable necessity we | 
had originally considered it. 

So two or three weeks passed, and I think it | 
occurred to none of us that our eeusin Caroline 
might have feelings below the surface of her 
quiet, pleasant bearing, and that there might be 
more in her than we saw, or chose to see. I 
believe I was the first, not to make the discovery 
(I was too obtuse in those days ever to be in 
danger of such a thing), but to have the fact 
forced on me. One evening, tea waited; my 
father was in a hurry, and Miss Ponsonby had 
not responded to the summons. I was dis- 
patched to her room, which, with my usual 
gauche precipitance, I entered, without any warn- 


united grace and strength in rowing, or our 
cousin to see more advantageously than she 
| would have done when in the boat. And we 
| looked on, while he rapidly skimmed across to 
| the opposite bank, and then came back. But, 
‘half way, something seemed wrong; he drew 
up his oars—shouted to us— 

|  ‘* Bring the other boat! there’s a leak in this, 
and she’s scuttling! Make haste!” 

The other boat! In our observance of him 
we had forgotten the other boat, which, released 
from its fastening, was quietly floating away, 
and was already far beyond our reach. Lydia 
and I shrieked, dismally, 

‘It's gone—it’s gone! 
He can't swim !” 

Where was Miss Ponsonby? She had sprung 


He'll be drowned! 
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from the raised platform of the boat-house, and 
was making her way along the muddy bank, by 
which the escaped boat was quietly gliding. On 
she went, and now, being abreast of the boat, she 
waded into the water—regardless, oh! shriek- 
ing, helpless Lydia! of that pretty dress and 


mantle !—up to her waist, caught hold, climbed | 


in, and had the oars in the water sooner than I 
can relate it all. 

‘*Hold up!” she cried, then, to Arthur, in 
the treacherous, fast-sinking ‘‘tub.”.. We hard- 
ly breathed, I think, till he had hold of the oar 
she held out to him—and was safe. Then we 
sat down and cried. 

As for Arthur and Caroline, when I looked 
up they were standing close by—Arthur sup- 
porting her, for she had hurt herself in the ad- 
venture, and was now as pale as if she were 
going to faint. 

“Can't you give any help, girls?” cried Ar- 
thur, almost angrily. ‘‘ You see—you see— 
good Heavens! she is injured—she is terribly 
injured—” 

‘*No, no, no, no!” was all she could say, in a 
faint voice. Then we saw her arm was bleed- 
ing from a greatcut. In the midst of my fright 
I was amazed to see the passionate way in which 
Arthur pressed his lips to the wound, saying, 
in a low, fervent voice, 

‘‘For me—for me! I.think I never prized 
my life before, Caroline !” 

Yes, I heard—and so did she. The color 
came into her face again, and she disengaged 
herself from all our supporting arms, declaring 
she was quite well—quite ready to walk home. 

I hardly know how we walked home. Lydia 
was crying half the time, being thoroughly sub- 
dued by fright and agitation. As for me, I 
looked at my cousin, who, leaning on Arthur's 
arm, walked feebly in her ruined silk dress, from 
which we had wrung the water as well as we 
could. And I sighed with a new consciousness 
as, ever and anon, I caught some words in Ar- 
thur’s passionate voice, and then Caroline’s low, 
sweet tones in reply. 

It was my first glimpse into the Enchanted 
Land. New and mysterious as it all was to me, 
I intuitively comprehended, and I moralized 
within myself, somewhat after this fashion : 

‘* Well, only to think! I'll never judge from 
appearances again. Who would have supposed 
that our fine-lady cousin would turn out a hero- 
ine after all, just like a girl in a book? and that 
Arthur would fall in love with her? and that 
she would be our sister at last ?” 

Any other catastrophe never struck me as be- 
ing within the nature of things. Even when, 
on arriving at home, Caroline escaped at once 
to her own room, and Arthur strode off into the 
shrubbery, dark as it was, still I was not unde- 
ceived. I was rather surprised when my offer 
to assist Miss Ponsonby in changing her wet 
garments was refused in a subdued and tearful 
voice. But I thought, people have different 
ways of taking things. I dare say she is very 


| But I was roughly aroused to the real state 
| of affairs. Arthur reappeared, and called me 
| to join him in his evening ramble. Glad enough 
| I was to do it, though I could hardly keep up 
with his impetuous steps. He plunged in me- 
| dias res, and undeceived me at once. 

| ** Lizzy, it’s all over; she’s refused me. I’m 
| miserable for life. But no matter; she mustn't 
| suffer, she mustn’t be distressed ; she’s an angel, 
| Lizzy !” 

‘*No, not if she makes you miserable,” said 
I, promptly, and bitterly, and decisively. 

‘¢ Pshaw ! it isn’t her fault, she never encour- 
aged or thought of such a thing. I know that; 
I know I'm a fool ever to have allowed myself 
to think of her; but—but for all that I shall 
love her 4s long as I live.” 

‘Of course you will,” I rejoined, in eager 
faith, ‘‘ and it is very hard thatshe— Oh, Ar- 
thur! after all, how I wish she had never come 
to Abbott’s Grange!” 

**No, I shall never wish that,” said he, after 
a few minutes’ pause; and even now, looking 
back over all the intervening years, I can recall 
the manly uplift look of my brother's face as he 
said so. ‘‘I am the better for having known 
her. I would live the last three weeks again, 
gladly ;teven to paying their price, as I do 
now.” 

We were both silent for a little while after 
this; then he resumed, hurriedly— 

** All this while I am forgetting what I called 
you for, Lizzy. You must contrive to keep a 
great deal with her, so that my absence may be 
unnoticed. No one but us three need ever 
know—and she is so sensitive. In another week 
I shall be going back to college, and then it will 
be all right.” 

He saidsthe cheerful words very drearily, 
though I burst out, impetuously. 

** Arthur, she can’t help liking you. Perhaps 
some day—ah, don’t give it up; don’t go and 
be hopeless about it.” 

‘* No, my dear little sister, it's no use., She 
loves another man, and has been engaged to 
him for seven years.” 

Seven years! I was aghast. I could not help 
remembering that seven years ago, Arthur, a 
little fellow in a cap and jacket, was playing leap- 
frog and marbles with all a schoolboy’s gusto. 
However I said nothing; for evidently the recol- 
lection had no place in Arthur's thoughts. He 
went on: 

‘* He has been abroad a long time. She ex- 
pects him back shortly ; then they will be mar- 
ried. She told me: she said I had a right to 
know. She behaved beautifully; she is every 
thing that is most pure, most gentle, most an- 
gelic. In spite of all my wretchedness, I know 
that.” 

So he went on, till we were summoned in- 
doors. Poor Arthur! he was thoroughly earn- 
est and thoroughly generous in his love for 
Caroline Ponsonby. If the misery he so freely 
spoke of were less than absolutely real, and 





happy, though she is crying about it, 





rather a luxurious novelty than any thing else, 
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I did not detect it then, and I was not quite 
able to forgive our cousin for having caused it. 
My father met us as we entered the house. 
He had a letter in his hand, which he held out 
to me. 
‘* It’s for your cousin,” he said. 
her. 


** Take it to 
She is not well, I hear; but I’m mistaken 


if this doesn’t prove a panacea even for being | 


half-drowned. Your hair-brained scapegraces !” 

He shook his head at us, but with his mer- 
riest smile. Iran up stairs with the letter. 

Caroline looked miserable enough, even my 
sisterly jealously was compelled toown. But my 
father was right. 
brightened, and when she had rea1 two or three 
lines, she fairly burst into tears and buried her 
face in the wonderful missive. 


‘He is in England; he will be here to-mor- | 


row,” she said, in the first impulse of her re- 
lieved heart. I suppose I looked grim, for, aft- 


er a little while, she drew me toward her, tak- | 


ing fast hold of my hands, and looking straight 
into my face. 
‘*Don't be unjust,” she said, with resolved 


frankness ; ‘and don’t draw back and keep | 


aloof from me as you have done. Partly it was 
my fault, doubtless; but remember, cousin, you 


were at home, and I was among strangers ; and | 


though I yearned to give you my confidence, I 
could not force iton you. My uncle knew. 
wish he had told you.” 


She stopped, pained by my apparently un- | 


sympathizing silence I suppose. 


*“* Arthur will—Arthur won’t—Arthur is too | 


brave,” said I, incoherently. 
‘* Arthur being ten years younger than I am,” 


she remarked, gently, ‘‘ may be reasonably ex- | 


pected to—forget all that had best be forgotten. 
Yet for his generous kindness, hig friendliness 
to me when friendliness was so needed, I shall 
always be grateful, and always grieve that it 
cost him ever a passing sorrow.” 

‘* A passing sorrow !” repeated I, indignant 
again on the other side. 

However, since then I have been compelled 
to acknowledge I was mistaken in more things 
than one concerning our cousin from town. 
Even so early as next morning, when there 
dashed up a post-chaise to Abbott’s Grange, and 
there entered a brown-bearded, brown-complex- 


ioned man, who looked to me quite as old as | 


my father, and who, it seemed, was that “‘ other 
man” of whom Arthur had spoken tome. Even 
then I began to allow that perhaps there were 


incongruities in my brother's first love that | 
mizht prove fatal to eternal constancy, and per- | 


petual misery thereanent, humiliating as was 
the conclusion. 

Yes, and now, when the annual family gather- 
ing is held at Abbott’s Grange, and happy Caro- 
line, with her husband and children, sits talking 
with her old friend my brother Arthur, also 
happy with his wife and bairns (he married, I 
think, his fifth love); and when I remember 
how true and energetic her friendship has always 
been ; how many times it has helped him, as it 


At sight of the letter her face | 


I) 


has cheered and comforted us all—I am com- 
pelled to acknowledge that first impressions are 
not infallible even at sixteen, and that early 
youth, with all its enthusiasm and generosity, 
is too apt sometimes to blend a good deal of in- 
justice. 


A SUMMER IDYL. 
| TT was a moonlit summer night ; 
The heavens were drenched with silver rain; 
| And frowning rose Katahdin’s height 
Above the murmuring woods of Maine. 


| Close by our resting-place, a stream 

| That seemed to long to kiss our feet 

Sang, as it went, some faery theme— 
Musical, low, and incomplete. 


|The world was hushed, but nothing slept. 
| The cricket shrilled amid the sheaves, 

| And through the mighty woods there crept 
The mystic utterances of leaves. 


Never had moon-beams shone so bright ; 
| Never had earth seemed half so fair! 
I loved the stream, the trees, the night, 


The wondrous azure of the air! 


| And through my very finger-tips 

I felt the full enjoyment thrill; 

| I wished that I could with my lips 

Kiss the sweet moon that crowned the hill! 


| Ah! why? Another moon I knew, 
Less luminous, but all as fair, 
| Above my shoulder shining, through 
| A wondrous haze of golden hair. 
Shining as once Diana shone 

Upon the boy through Ida’s grove ; 
| Her stooping face, no longer wan, 
Flushed in the harvest-time of love. 


| So, not for me that orb serene, 
| That grandly crowned the mountain crest; 
| And turning to my proper queen 

I drew her down upon my breast. 


| 

| 

| ‘*Oh! Amy,” said I, ‘‘shine on me 
Through all my life as that moon shines, 


Shedding o’er each asperity 
The light that softens and refines; 


**So mildly, that my eyes can rest 
Untiring on your gentle face, 

| Yet not so distant, but my breast 

| May be your sweetest resting-place. 


‘* Bestow that sweet attractive spell 
That draws the sea toward the skies, 

And let my tide of being swell 

| Beneath the lustre of your eyes. 


‘And if some sullen cloud should sail 
*Twixt you and me in social space, 
Why when ’tis passed I will inhale 
A sweeter influence from your face. 


‘*Be changeful, too, like that sweet moon! 
Change is the law of earthly life, 

And Nature hums the varying tune 
Of weal and woe, of peace and strife.” 
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She ruffled all her yellow hair, 
But answering not a single word, 
Veiled in the dusky twilight air, 
She nestled to me like a bird. 


And in the vague electric spark, 
Felt only when cheek touches cheek, 
I knew through all the shadows dark 
The promise that she did not speak. 


Oh blessed moonlit summer night! 

When earth seemed drenched with silver rain, 
And frowning rose Katahdin’s height 

Above the murmuring woods of Maine! 


THE HOLBROOK HOUSE. 
NE of the most picturesque habitations in 
our neighborhood is the Holbrook House— 

an old-fashioned white structure, of moderate 
dimensions originally, but eked out piecemeal, 
until it occupies twice its former space. A rich 
growth of climbers, an arabesque of woodbine, 
English ivy, and jasmine, quite enveloping the 
pillars of the rustic porch, and stretching to the 
very summit of the steep roof, frames with foli- 
age the antique dormer-windows. The sloping 
lawn in front is green as emerald, and on either 
side of the gravel walk stands a rank of superb 
old chestnut-trees. With a somewhat abrupt 
ascent from the rear of the premises rises Beech 
Hill, covered half-way up with a wood of hem- 
locks, firs, and the black birch, with its dark, 
glossy rind and graceful, pendent branches. 
Beneath these trees, some of which were stand- 
ing when the first dwelling of the white man 
was erected in the vicinity of the Ashuelot Riv- 
er, the soil is covered with a mosaic of mosses, 
ivy, ground-pine, wood-violets, and the par- 
tridge vine, with its dark, shining leaves, and 
berries of vivid scarlet. The spicy winter-green, 
too, grows there in profusion; and in its sea- 
son, that loveliest of northern wild flowers, the 
trailing arbutus, enriches the air with its pecu- 
liar, exquisite odor—thus revealing its presence 
before the eye discovers its lurking-place. It 
is worth seeking; what a delicate flush it wears 
when at length you have found it! how pretti- 
ly its broad, glassy leaves, spotted with brown, 
set off the faint pink petals! Ido not know 
another flower “with look so like a smile.” 
Just above the wood a spring of clear water 
issues from some mossy rocks, and singing to 
itself all summer long in a low, pleasant voice, 
threads downward its silver way till it reaches 
the Ashuelot, into whose waters it leaps eager- 
ly, as glad to merge its sparkling life in the 
tranquil beauty of the broader stream. 

For a long time the Holbrook House stood 
vacant. Its proprietor—the sole survivor of 
his branch of the family, and a sea-farer from 
boyhood—was an officer in our navy. There 
were occasional rumors of his return, but he 
never came. It was understood at length that 
the house was for sale or to be let. 

One summer, half a score years ago, a stran- 
ger lady traveling with her two children—a 
drooping boy of twelve and a girl some years 





| younger—stopped in our village for a few days 
| to recruit the wearied boy. Influenced by the 
| quiet beauty of the place, the healthfulness of 
| the air, and the entreaties of the children, es- 
| pecially of the sickly one, who was heartily 
| tired of wandering, she became the occupant 
| of the Holbrook place. For the poor child it 
was time to rest. Traveling had only quick- 
ened the malady which his mother, with slow 
and reluctant conviction, at length perceived 
to be incurable. His disease was consump- 
| tion; and in him it assumed its least formida- 
| ble type—a slow fever, which gave a glow to 
| his cheek, intense brilliancy to his dark blue 
| eyes, and an ethereal beauty to his whole as- 
| pect. He lingered through the ensuing winter; 
but when the spring suns had melted the snow- 
wreaths from the hillside, he too had passed 
away. I remember well the bright, soft April 
day when he was laid in the village grave-yard. 
I remember his bright brown hair, the long 
lashes that lay on his fair cheek, and the pleas- 
ant smile on his lips. A simple grave-stone, 
with the inscription, ‘‘ William Lyndhurst, 
Blantyre, Scotland,” marked his resting-place. 

1 was passing the grave-yard one afternoon 
in summer, and I paused to look at the white, 
gleaming stones and the waving grass, over 
which floated shadows from the moving boughs 
above, and I heard a child's voice singing. It 
was Rose Lyndhurst, who sate by her brother's 
grave, one little arm thrown across the head- 
stone, and who sang in a low, sweet tone. I 
waited till she had done, and then joined her. 

‘*What is that you were singing, Rose?” I 
said. 

‘* Just a hymn to Willie,” she replied ; ‘‘ one 
that he always liked.”’ 

And she told me of her home in the Old 
World beyond the sea; of her father, his failing 
health, and then, in the hope that a change of 
climate might restore him, of their determina- 
tion to come to America; of his death on the 
passage, and the burial at sea; of Willie's wild 
sorrow for his father, which yielded to no sooth- 
ing until there came the certainty of a speedy 
reunion. I, too, had a brother and a little sis- 
ter in the grave-yard ; and we children lingered 
there, talking of the past, and of the pleasant 
time there would be when we should meet our 
friends again, till we knew by the long shadows 
that evening was near, and we must go home. 

From that time Rose and I were friends; we 
were mutually delighted when our parents en- 
couraged our intimacy, and we cheerfully ac- 
complished our allotted tasks with the pleasant 
incentive of a walk together, a day in the woods, 
or even a quiet afternoon within doors. 

Year after year Mrs. Lyndhurst continued to 
reside among us; with no fixed purpose, I sup- 
pose, of a permanent residence; but she saw 
her remaining child happy and buoyant, be- 
coming every year firmer in health, and so, at 
length, they came to be considered as belong- 
ing to us. 

There was no need to send the child away to 
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school. Mrs. Lyndhurst was a lady of rare en- 
dowments, and would not willingly have relin- 
quished her daughter's education to others. 
After a while it was settled that I should share 
Rose’s studies under her mother’s oversight; 
Mrs. Lyndhurst overcoming my own mother's 
reluctance to receive so great a favor, by con- 
vincing her that the benefit to Rose of a com- 
panion in her lessons quite equaled any advant- 
age which I could receive from the arrange- 
ment. 

Thus we lived almost constantly together. 
Between our two houses were only the gardens 
of each, and of these a gate opened from one 
into the other. Even my mother, who rarely 
walked, because she was too ill, was sometimes 
tempted to go with my father, or with my broth- 
er Rolfe, when he was at home, through the 
garden walk to Mrs. Lyndhurst’s. 

For Rolfe used to come home from Cam- 
bridge in the vacations. What pride I had in 
him! and so, I know, had our mother. He 
was so fine-looking, so manly, so courteous to 
every one, especially toward those who would 
most like it—old, poor pedple. When at last 


he went away for years, to pursue his studies 
in the schools of France and Germany—for he 
had high thoughts of a physician’s duties—I do 
not believe there was one of them who did not 
miss him. This departure of his was my first 
great grief. A great grief it was to us all. I 
heard my father telling my mother, to comfort 


her, that as far as it was possible to rely on the 
uprightness of a human being, young though 
Rolfe was, he could trust in him. 

Rose was to me like a sister. I had great 
delight in her uncommon beauty. To look at 
her was like listening to sweet music, or seeing 
a rare picture, or, better still, an exquisite 
flower. Her eyes were of the bluest, but very 
dark ; with lashes, brows, and hair quite black. 
And such a wealth of hair! She was a little 
pale when silent, but speaking sent to her cheek 
a lovely, changing color ; and to do her justice, 
she spoke a great deal, and in a voice singular- 
ly rich and clear; nothing could be sweeter, 
except her singing. She knew more old bal- 
lads than I had believed in existence ; and to 
sing was as natural to her as to breathe. Alone 
at her needle-work, in her light tasks about the 
house or in the garden, away in the fields or 
woods, she sang in tones glad sometimes, sor- 
rowful sometimes, but always sweet. 

But a shadow crept slowly over that pleasant 
home. It was evident that Mrs, Lyndhurst 
was no longer so well as she had been. Her 
place in church was often vacant. She grew 
paler; her strength diminished; herself, she 
felt that life was waning away from her. Dr. 
Warburton, the village physician, was sum- 
moned. Equally far-sighted and skillful, he 
perceived at once that she did not need to be 
made aware of her condition, nor to be deluded 
with the hope of recovery. 

A few months more, and then she died. It 
‘Was a calm, summer evening; birds were sing- 
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ing in the larch-tree that shaded the west win- 
dow, and through the branches came red gleams 
from the sunset. Mrs. Lyndhurst had seemed 
stronger than usual that day; and with her 
chair drawn close to the window, looked out on 
the beautiful evening. The granite peak of 
Monadnoc was all aglow with the lovely crim- 
son splendor ; the boles of the forest trees up 
the hillside were transmuted into shafts of 
flame ; all the air was full of soft purple light. 
Rose knelt by her mother, and looked out too. 
They both thought alike of the time when the 
eyes of one would see beauty fairer than this. 

** Rose,” said her mother, ‘‘ you have been 
always a blessing to me, from the time when 
first I looked on your sweet baby face in our 
far-off home in Scotland, till now that you are 
grown so like your father—so like him, dear.” 
She laid her wasted hand on Rose’s head. ‘I 
bless you, darling, again and again—in God’s 
name I bless you.” They were the last words 
she ever spoke. 

Rose came to us. She never turned from 
consolation ; the weary dread that comes over 
some of us when our friends die never visited 
her. Nota shadow of doubt dimmed her serene 
faith that they whom she loved were ‘‘ not lost, 
but gone before.” 

My father and mother grew to love Rose as 
if she had been their own child. It must have 
been a hard heart that did not love her—so 
gentle she was always, so thoughtful for others, 
so unmindful of herself. The years that she 
had lived with us are among the happiest of 
my happy life. Frequent letters came from 
Rolfe ; he was well, hard at work, and full of 
eager, cheerful courage. 

Dr. Warburton was a friend of my father's 
from old college times. He rode over every 
Sunday to breakfast with us, for he said there 
was no coffee, far or near—no bread and butter 
—no cream—no eggs—like those which Martha 
Brent, our trusty handmaiden, set before him. 
Partly, I think, he came to see, in a quiet way, 
how my mother was doing, and partly because 
he loved to come and we loved to see him. 

One day he announced that he found him- 
self growing old—absolutely decrepit—gnd in 
urgent need of a partner. 

** Did he want a lady,” we inquired, ‘‘or a 
gentleman ?” 

Oh, a lady, if he might have had one of us, 
but, in despair of that, it was a gentleman 
whom he had fixed upon, and with whom he 
had made arrangements. He did not wish us 
to tantalize him with offers, now that it was too 
late. But as to this gentleman whom he ex- 
pected, it was one in whom he had entire con- 
fidence—who was sensible, skillful in his pro- 
fession, and good-looking, too—who had stud- 
ied in Cambridge, and then gone abroad to leara 
more—who, indeed, was abroad now, but com- 
ing home soon—here I began to watch him— 
whom he had known from childhood, and could 
answer for. 


‘Was it Rolfe?” I asked that. 
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** And why Rolfe, Miss Olive? Is no other 
young man sensible or good-looking ?” 

Many a time I had thought of this as one of 
the most desirable things in the world, for I 
knew it would make my father and mother so 
happy ; but I scarcely dared hope it, and now 
it was really going to take place ! 

There was a letter from Rolfe; he would 
take the very next steamer for home. How 
glad we all were, and how many things we dis- 
covered that must inevitably be done before his 
arrival, and so short a time in which to accom- 
plish them! Rolfe’s room must be nicely fitted | it was pure happiness. 
up. A new matting must be had for the floor, | And the next day, at church, it may have 
and new book-shelves—Rose and I had appro- | been entirely my own imagining, but it seemed 
priated the old ones; my mother’s picture— | as if every one felt glad in our delight. After 
Rose was doing that—to be finished, and hung | service there was a great shaking of hands, and 
opposite the bed ; the new slippers to be com- | deaf old Polly Wheelock answered Rolfe’s in- 
pleted. Hardly ever did we work so busily and | quiry about her health with “Yes, Sir, I sce 
so cheerfully. | that you are, and I venture to say there’ $s many 

Saturday arrived ; that afternoon he was to | a one rejoiced at it; myself, I am, indeed, Sir.” 
come. The dear mother—her sweet, pale face | And well she might be, for as I have said be- 
a little paler than usual—sate in her arm-chair | fore, he was always’ good to the old and the 
by the window, and without her needle-work | poor. 
for once. I always secretly thought my mother| In the midst of all our comfort something 
handsome, and so must any one have thought | befell which caused us great fear of losing one 
that day. The pretty lace shading her soft | very dear to us. An elderly gentleman came 
brown hair was very becoming. . A tremulous, | to our house one morning, announcing himself 
subdued happiness shone from her clear eyes, | as Mr. Home, of Edinburgh, Scotland, and the 
giving them the look that never grows old. “My | | cousin of our Rose’s mother. He had,come to 
father walked up and down from the gate to | | America hoping to find his young relative, and 
the doer, pausing at every turn, now under the | to take her home with him. He had, he ‘said, 





‘*Changed!" he repeated; he should never 
have guessed it was Rose or Olive—the girls 
had grown so much. But no one else in the 
dear old home had changed ; he thanked God 
for that. I saw him look steadily at my moth- 
er, and she met his look with one as earnest, 
and then both smiled—such a loving, trusting 
smile. I suppose she read in his that her 
son was not changed, and he knew that she 
read it. 

Ours was a fervent thanksgiving that night. 
Once in the midst of it I sobbed outright, but 





eld elm at the entrance, and now by the lilacs | a wife and children, who would gladly welcome 


at the window where sate my mother. There | | her as daughter and sister. 
were flowers every where—in Rolfe’s room, in | 
my mother’s, in the low parlor, where, indeed, his present plan, he said, to spend a few weeks 
they grew in at the windows; even in the | in traveling through the States, and on his re- 
kitchen, Martha Brent had been fain to group | turn he should hope to find her in readiness to 
hollyhocks and great red roses, in default of | accompany him. Friends with whom he was 
her prime favorites, peonies and snow-balls, | to travel waited for him in New York, so that 
whose day for the nonce was over. Ourselves, | he could not now at all delay his journey. 
too, were in gala-dress; Rose in pure white, | Wh hen he came again he would willingly re- 
with coral bands around her throat and wrists, Iain longer. Quite needlessly, almost unkind- 
and in her beautiful, shining hair some red | ly, I could not help thinking, he gave her the 
fuschias. I thought she had never looked 60 | very item of information which had been most 


Apparently he had 
no doubt that she would willingly go. It was 


lovely. Martha Brent, who had that morning | 
risen an hour earlier than usual to get through | 
with the Saturday baking betimes, wore her 
newest gingham and ample black silk apron, 
and fastened her collar with a stately bow of 
purple ribbon. 

Restless with joyful expectation, I was erery 
where ; now in the kitchen, admiring Martha’s 
snowy loaves and airy pastry; now in the gar- 
den, gathering another rose, or more violets and 
carnations—Rolfe did not like odorless flowers ; 
now in his room, brushing invisible dust from 
the books. How golden the sunshine was, and | 
how soft and delicious the air, and how full of | 
fragrance! And then came one of those fear- 
ful thoughts which, like shadows, haunt great 
happiness—‘‘ What if some dreadful thing had 
happened, and he should never come?” But 
there was a sound of wheels, they stopped at 
the gate—no more doubts or fears, Rolfe was 





there | 


carefully reserved from her; namely, that the 
banking-house of Brotherson "& Welles, of Mon- 
treal, in which was invested Rose’s little for- 
tune, had totally failed. This had occurred 
soon after Mrs. Lyndhurst’s death, and my fa- 
ther and mother, though averse to family se- 
erets, thought best for several reasons to say 
nothing at all about it. 

Why, Rose, I thought, belonged to us. The 
possibility that she would go away had never 
entered my mind. The evening after Mr. 
Home had gone away—and he went the same 
day that he came—Rose and I talked it over, 
in our pleasant little room. 

They had little right to her, I said, they were 
at best such far-off relatives. 

As to right, Rose replied, it was rather a 
question of kindness. What right had she to 
the warm, unvarying love that my father and 
mother had bestowed on her ever since she had 
needed it? If they were not the kindest and 
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most generous persons in the world—besides, 
ske had seen, herself— 

‘* And what had she seen?” I asked. 

**Oh, Olive, have I not seen, dear? Some- 
times your mother has quictly put aside the 
handsome dress, or the nice shawl, which 
should have been hers, to buy something in- 
stead for the two daughters. I have seen how 
the old garments were turned and mended, by 
fingers that wou/d not grow weary, and the old 
furniture was repaired, while there was no stint- 
ing about books for the girls. Do not you re- 
member, Olive, the handsome oleander which 
Mr. Calton wanted her to buy, and whose fra- 
grance and beauty brought back to her so viv- 
idly her old southern home? Yet she would 
forego the purchase, and the next week came 
our copy of Goethe. And all was done so 
thoughtfully and carefully, Olive, that I might 
never guess there was one too many!” 

‘* Nor was there ever one too many, Rose! 
And if you come to that, and count expense so 
nicely, how came it to be unnecessary for me 
to go away to school? Who taught me all that 
I know of German and Italian, and music, too, 
and drawing? And then, Rose, who has made 
the whole house, every one in it, the happier 
by her presence? Besides,” I said, ‘‘now that 
Rolfe has just come home, and we had all 
thought to be so happy together, I know it 
would go to his heart to have the family broken 
up.” 

To this she did not reply. It was growing 
late, but there was a bright moon, and looking 
out, I saw Rolfe, who had been away all day, 
coming up the walk, and I went down to make 
tea forhim. Mr. Ways, the clergyman’s neph- 
ew, was with him, and remained to tea; but at 
last he went, and then I could tell Rolfe all that 
had occurred during his absence. He said lit- 
tle in reply, and when I said, ‘‘ Why, Rolfe, I 
thought you would care about it !”’ he only an- 
swered, ‘* So I do, Olive,” but his voice sound- 
ed quite different from usual. Finding him 
indisposed to talk with me, I bade him good- 
night, and went upto ourroom. There I found 
the dear child, with her head laid on the sofa 
pillow, fast asleep. As I stood looking at her 
I felt sure, sure, that no one in all the world 
could care for her like ourselves, who had known 
her so many years, and I knelt and asked God 
to keep her, if it were His will, among us who 
s0 loved her. In truth, to think of her going 
to another country was much the same as to 
think of her dying. I heard Rolfe’s step com- 
ing up the stairs, and going to the door beck- 
oned him in. I feared he did not yet quite com- 
prehend what it would be to lose her. A little 
while he stood looking at her, and I alternately 
at him and at her. I knew well he had never 
looked on any thing lovelier. Her long silken 
hair had fallen from the comb, her cheeks were 
flushed with a rich, beautiful crimson, and some 
tears that had fallen from the thick, dark lashes 
looked just like rain-drops on roses. Now and 
then a quivering motion came over her red 








mouth, and once or twice she sobbed, like a 
child that has cried itself asleep; and there 
was that holy look on her forehead which, I 
think, may be the mark of our Saviour. 

But an expression came over Rolfe’s face that 
I did not understand, a look of alarm. ‘* Has 
she been ill to-day, Olive?” he asked. 

She had not said so; but I remembered that 
she had been very pale—I thought from excite- 
ment. 

‘* And she has far too much color now,” he 
said. He took her hand; I felt it too; it was 
burning with fever. 

And thus suddenly came on a long and fear- 
ful illness. For three weary weeks and more 
she recognized no one around her. Dr. War- 
burton was summoned, and he used to come 
often. But Rolfe watched her night and day. 
She called him Willie ; and sometimes, when he 
left the room, her eyes followed him with a 
wistful look, as if she did not like him to be 
out of sight. Sometimes she would talk, inco- 
herently indeed, but in a low, sweet voice, and 
in a way that showed her heart to be full of 
guileless, beautiful thoughts. One day Rolfe 
brought her in some flowers—a branch of daphne, 
which she particularly liked. Taking it in her 
thin, warm hand, ‘‘ Thank you, Willie,” she 
said, ‘‘and the next time you come, dear, bring 
me some leaves from the Tree of Life, which 
grows fast by the river of God; the leaves are 
for healing, you know.” The tears stood in 
Rolfe’s eyes, as was but natural. Rose saw them 
inamoment. ‘‘ Are you ill?” she asked; “shall 
I do something for you? Last night the gates 
stood ajar, and I looked in; stoop low, Willie 
—I saw the sea of glass mingled with fire; jas- 
per the walls were, shining jasper-stone, and 
the rainbow like glittering emerald; beautiful, 
beautiful! Where ismy mother? Oh, mother! 
I am sick—sick.” And for the first time since 
her illness, she wept, herself. I think there was 
no one else in the house but had wept for her 
many times. And we all prayed for her. One 
day, inadvertently opening the door of Martha 
Brent's room, I saw Martha, her face all blis- 
tered with tears. I would have retreated, but 
she bade me come in. ‘‘I was feeling badly,” 
she said, ‘‘about Miss Rose, so we all do; I 
have been praying for her with all my might, 
and if that is no use I may just as well give up. 
I don’t see that I can do any thing more ;” and 
then she broke down again. 

The fear that Rose would go away to Scot- 
land was effectually displaced by a darker fear. 
How gloomily silent it had suddenly become in 
ourhome! Every voice was subdued to an un- 
dertone ; the doors were opened and shut noise- 
lessly ; the front gate was effectually closed, 
that no chance comer might unawares break the 
stillness, The plash of the little waterfall, the 
soft rustling of the leaves, and the singing of 
birds, rather deepened than disturbed the hush. 

A thunder-storm was gathering. For a week 
the air had been sultry; to-day the western 
sky was piled to the zenith with dense blue- 
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black, electric clouds. Rose, who had been | the disappointment as well as we had expected, 
unusually restless the preceding night, had at | and, like a sensible man, made no attempt to 
length fallen into a quiet sleep; Rolfe watched | prevent what he plainly saw to be inevitable. 
her; I recollected somewhat remorsefully that | Indeed, as he came to know Rolfe, I think he 
I had once in my heart accused him of indif- | was well content to leave Rose in his care, for 
ference to her. At noon the thunder began; | he remained in America another month ex- 
low, distant, continuous, at first; it came nearer pressly to be present at the wedding, gave away 
and louder; flash after flash, the lightning filled the bride, and retaliated on Rose the surprise 
the room from which I vainly tried to exclude | she had caused him, by the pretty gift of the 
it. One bolt of blinding white light smote a | Holbrook House, newly, completely, and most 
pine-tree on the near hillside, and shivered it | charmingly furnished; my own connivance en- 
to the root; but Rose never moved; no more | abling him at the same time to maintain the de- 
than if she had been lifeless did the tumult | sired secrecy and to consult the pleasure of its 
disturb her, not the sharp rattle of the rain, | future mistress. 
the strong rushing wind, nor the jarring thun-| There they live now, Rolfe and Rose. It is 
der. The dark hair lying in heavy masses still the pleasantest place in the neighborhood, 
round the white, wasted temples, the fringing | but not altogether the most quiet. Two chil- 
lashes against the pure, wan cheek, the little | dren are there now; Alice, a little two-years 
hand, so thin, so entirely helpless, none of these maiden, through whose rippling curls look up 
gave a sign of life. That was manifest only in | trustingly a pair of loving eyes, blue as violets, 
the regular, gentle breathing. and Lyndhurst, the baby, who is, it is said, his 
Toward evening the storm had spent itself; | father over again; both rosy, joyous, and wide- 
the clouds were swept away from the sun; rain- | awake. I do not know a happier woman than 
drops glittered every where; the green was | their mother, nor one who diffuses more happi- 
brighter, the blue intenser than before, and a | ness around her. 


brilliant rainbow arched the eastern hills, from — 

North-mountain to Monadnoc. That omen I THE STORY OF A PIANO. 

accepted; to me it has always been a herald of | [T was the piano which spoke: 

good. Perhaps it was the reflex of my own Strange it is how things change among these 

mood, but I thought as I turned toward Rolfe, | human beings! What joys and sorrows they go 

that he too looked as if a weight had been lifted through—how they are born, and marry, and 
| 





from his heart. die—how they laugh and weep—and how in the 
When Rose awoke the fever was gone, and | end they all pass away like shadows! I have 
with it, said Dr. Warburton, apparently all dan- | seen a little of their life, and it seems to me a 
ger. I was sure of it! White she was, as | strange tangled skein—a strange medley too of 
a snow-drop, and just as powerless ; but such | changing colors—not unlike the wild mingled 
nursing as she had! At first we dared not let | hues of my mistress’s perplexed embroidery. 
her know how very ill she had been; scarcely | When I was born, five years ago, and placed 
to manifest our exceeding gladness in the pros- | in Mr. Broadwood's show-room, I guessed little 
pect of her recovery. Every day, however, | enough of the kind of world that I had entered. 
brought her increased strength, and every day , Even for six months after my birth, while I lived 
we felt that she had become dearer to us than | in a constant state of petty excitement concern- 
ever. | ing my future fate, I saw and knew all but no- 
When she was well enough we gave her aj thing. I heard, indeed, many things that I did 
letter that had come during her illness. It was | not understand—talk that had only a vague 
from Mr. Home; he had been induced to pro- meaning for me; but my knowledge of life— 
long his tour beyond his first intention, and , my real acquaintance with it—only began when 
would not return till the last week in Septem- | those six months were ended. It began at last 
ber, when, if it pleased Rose, he would like to , thus. 
go home as soon as possible. | One rainy morning I was bought by a gentle- 
She gave me the letter to read; Rolfe was man and ordered to be sent home. The same 
there, he had just come in with his hands full afternoon, I reached my new abode, and was 
of beautiful moss-roses, When I had finished installed in a large, richly-furnished room. I 
reading I said, ‘‘ Rose you will never leave us!” soon discovered that I was a birth-day gift from 
and then I bethought myself to go my ways. | my purchaser to his only daughter ; 1 found, too, 
Something told me not to enter the room again that not only was the day to be made notable 
until Rolfe came out. At last—it seemed an by my arrival, but that it was to be celebrated 
age—I heard him open the door, and went to also by the giving of a great entertainment at 
meet him; I took his hands in mine, and look- | night. 
ing up, said only, ‘‘ Well?” His face was trans-| That entertainment I remember well. Even 
figured, so radiant with beautiful happiness; I | yet I recollect, as a thing I scarcely hope to see 
needed no answer. I went in to Rose; she, | again, its splendor and its brilliancy. How like 
too! Does love always so heighten beauty, I | a fairy scene it seemed to me, with its gleam- 
wonder? ing, dancing lights, with its wonderful gossamer- 
Mr. Home came in September; quite sur- | dressed figures, with its music and flowers, with 
prised to find his plans thwarted, he yet endured its smiles and laughter. I have grown some- 
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what wiser in the ways of, this strange world 
since then, and, looking back now upon that 
night, I can imagine that all hearts were not as 
light as they outwardly appeared to be—that 
some of the smiles had sadness under them, and 


low ; but I had no suspicions of such things 
then. I never thought of doubting what I saw, 
or dreaming that things were other than they 
seemed. I looked upon that bright scene in 
perfect faith and joy: it was all solid and real 
to me. 

It was my first sight of the world—and even 
before this one night was ended, the history of 
all whose future scenes I was a witness began 
to unfold itself before me. 

I did but little work throughout the evening, 
for, as I found was the habit, there was a hired 
band which performed all the dance music that 
was required. I did not, however, stand abso- 
lutely idle, for at one period of the evening a 
few ladies in succession sang before me, and 
after they had performed, my young mistress 
also came and trilled out a merry little song. 

My mistress was young, and fair, and timid 
—a little delicate thing, with the brightest curl- 
ing golden hair that I ever saw upon a woman. 
She had a pair of soft, blue, long-lashed eyes, 
and a bright quick color that came and went. 
She was dressed to-night in gauzy white, with 
some blue flowers in her hair, and the golden 
curls around her neck and on her shoulders. 

She sang, I say, but when she had finished 
the song she did not rise like the others, for 
some one close to her asked her to sing again. 
The voice came from behind her, and I saw the 
speaker for the first time—a tall man, as dark 
as she was fair, as proud-looking as she was 
timid and gentle. 

“Do not rise yet, Miss Ashford,” he said ; 
‘*you must give us more than this one song,” 
and he looked into her blue eyes as she timidly 
raised them. 

‘* But every one is so busy with dancing to- 
night,” she said. 

‘* Not every one.” 

He bent toward her, and she smiled and blush- 
ed as he spoke. 

**T will sing again if you wish it,” she said. 
‘* What shall I sing ?” 

He chose her song, and stood by her while 
she sang it. He talked to her, too, again when 
she had ended it, nor moved from his position, 
until at length another gentleman came up to 
her and addressed her with a quick, familiar— 

** Amy, I want a partner—come away !” 

Then with a laugh her dark companion sud- 
denly offered her his arm. 

‘*T was engaged to Mr. Linton before, Char- 
ley,” she eagerly explained—and, as the new- 
eomer retreated, with his composed smile Mr. 
Linton led her away. 


She danced this dance with him, and more | ste 


than this one. Again and again throughout 
the evening I saw him with her: she was on 
his arm, too, when they went down to supper— 





timid and quiet, yet always with something in 
her face when he was with her that it never 
wore with any one. but him. I wondered ; there 
were many others there whom J would rather 


| have seen talking to or dancing with her, and 
some of the pleasant words were false and hol- | 


yet she seemed to think of none of them what 
she thought of Mr. Linton. Before the evening 
came to an end, a hundred things had put it 
into my head that his presence made the happi- 
ness of it all to her. 

They danced till the morning light began to 
shine through the closed curtains. It was broad 
day before the rooms were finally cleared, and 
my mistress's face looked pale, I thought, whea 
they drew up the blinds, and let the white morn- 
ing in. 

I had heard before to-day of love and lovers: 
I had not been altogether clear about what ei- 
ther the one or the other meant, but I suspected 
that I had seen something of both to-night. I 
suspected, but was not absolutely sure: there- 
fore, on the following day and days I kept my 
eyes alert, for I desired exceedingly to know 
what kind of thing this was in whose name and 
for whose sake, I had vaguely heard, some of 
the wildest deeds this strange world does are 
committed. 

I watched, and discovered various things. I 
discovered that my mistress cared for Mr. 
Linton above all things else on earth—that he 
never came but she trembled with joy—that he 
never spoke to her but she flushed with happi- 
ness—that she was like a stringed instrument 
in his hands, echoing in her heart each word he 
said—taking the color of all her moods from 
him—-silent when he was silent, gay when he 
was gay, sorrowful and grave when he was cold 
and proud. 

I learned this soon—it was all easily read. 
But of him I discovered less. I only knew 
that he sought her constantly. For the rest, 
her presence never agitated him, his dark face 
never changed its color when she spoke, her 
words were never echoed and lingered over: 
his wooing was, I think, without the slightest 
doubt or fear of what its end would be. Nei- 
ther did J doubt, yet I watched curiously. 

When the crisis came at length, it happened 
thus. 

It was a June day, and Mr. Linton had dined 
with us. It was evening, and he and my mis- 
tress and her father were in the drawing-room 
alone. Mr. Ashford and he had been talking 
for a long while together; and presently, while 
they talked, my mistress had stolen away and 
come to me. 

For a little while she played alone, and then 
Mr. Linton left her father and followed her. I 
do not know that he cared much for music—I 
think he did not, for he often let my mistress 
play without taking notice of her—but to-night 
he came. She looked round as she heard his 


p- 
“Qh, have I interrupted you?” she cried, 
quickly. 

He said— 
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‘*No, go on. Play what you played just 
now again. It sounded pretty.” 

“Yes,” she said; ‘‘it was a little song of | 
Beethoven's,” and she repeated it as he sat 
down beside her. 

I remember even already, before the hour 
became memorable, thinking that this evening | 
my mistress looked more than commonly beau- | 
tiful. Her white dress came to her throat, and | 
she had no decoration about her but one crim- 
son rose fastened at her waist, and the abiding 
ornament of her golden hair. It was all round 
her neck now, not yellow only, but burning, | 
for the low even red sunlight was shining 
over it. 

As she played, Mr. Linton sat and looked at 
her. He did not watch her fingers, or, I think, | 
listen to the music, but he gazed long and stead- 
ily at her face and figure as she sat—criticising- 
ly at first, then admiringly, and then with a look 
deeper and warmer than admiration. I saw it, 
and felt that I had not seen its like on him be- | 
fore. My mistress saw it too. While he still | 
wore it, her playing ended, and she turned to_ 
him. 

She understood in a moment what with me 
had only been adim suspicion. She had scarce- | 
ly looked at him when her color sprang up like | 
a frightened child’s—there came a fluttering | 
movement—a nervous effort even to rise, until | 
he said one word—‘‘ Amy !”-——and then she sat | 
motionless. 

** Stay with me,” he whispered, ‘“‘ now and 
forever—my darling !—my love!” 

Her wild eyes met his look again, but she 
never spoke a word; there was only for a mo- 
ment a kind of broken sob, as he took her in his 
arms. 

There she lay—happy and at rest—but, as I | 
looked on her, I scarcely know what feeling it | 
was that made my thoughts sadly follow the ex- 
tinguished sunbeams that had taken away their | 
golden burnish from her hair. 

They were engaged only for two months be- | 
fore their marriage, but even these two months, | 
happy as she always said she was, brought | 
changes on my mistress. She grew so grave | 
and anxious that I sometimes thought the weeks | 
might have been years falling on herhead. At | 
the foundation of all her love for Mr. Linton | 
there lay an insurmountable fear, which made 
her dread of offending him, or of falling short 
of what he expected her to be, a painful thing 
to see. And yet she always said that she was 
happy beyond all that she had ever deserved. 

They were married on a day in August. They 
had what they call a fashionable wedding, and 
the scene was a very pretty one when the draw- 
ing-room, after they had come from church, 
was filled with its gay guests; yet to me it was 
not like that first bright gathering. The laugh- 
ter and the smiles to-day had lost a portion of 
their light. 

It was afternoon wher she went away. The 
guests had gone down stairs to breakfast, and 
into the empty drawing-room my mistress came | 





| fore I saw them again. 


| saw themselves ; 


in her traveling-dress, and stood for a few mo- 
| ments looking round it. I watched her till she 
went. My own removal was close at hand. I 


| knew that I should never see her in that room 
| again. 


IL. 

My mistress and her husband went abroad, 
and I had been for two months in my new 
abode—a very spacious handsome house—be- 
It was almost winter 
when they at last came back—a wet evening of 
a cold November. 

Through the open drawing-room doors I heard 
the sounds that betokened their arrival before I 
among these sounds, I caught 
Mr. Linton’s voice. 

‘* Make haste, Amy—do not let us stay here, 
for Heaven's sake !” he was saying. ‘*Come 
up stairs. What a blast is blowing from that 
open door!” 

Their steps were on the stair-case, and, in a 
minute more, they both had entered the room; 
Mr. Linton first, my mistress a step behind him. 
“He walked straight to the fire, and angrily ad- 
| dressed a servant who was stirring it. 

‘* What are you doing? The room is as cold 
as ice. Could you not have seen to this fire be- 
fore ?” 

‘*It has been burning all day, Sir,” the man 
said, sulkily. 

** All day! ! It would not feel like this if it 
had. Upon my word,” he exclaimed, shivering, 
**the room is like an ice-house !” 

‘*The night is so cold—but it will feel more 


| comfortable presently,” my mistress said, cheer- 


fully. ‘‘It is not easy with only fires to heat 
such a large room well.” 

‘*We must see to-morrow about some other 
means of managing it, then,” he said, hastily. 
**But don’t stand talking about it now, Amy; 
get your bonnet off, and let us have dinner.” 

They dined, and then returned to the draw- 
ing-room together. Mr. Linton wheeled a large 
chair, as soon as he entered, to the front of the 
fire, and took possession of it; my mistress rang 
for coffee, and then tried to ‘talk, but Mr. Lin- 
| ton yawned and scarcely answered her. She 
was silent the moment she perceived he was dis- 


| inclined to speak, and stole quietly about the 


room until the coffee came ; then, pouring out a 


| cup, she took it to him, and knelt at his side, 


holding the saucer while he drank. 

** You had better go, dear—don’t let me keep 
you from yours,” he said, carelessly, when she 
prepared to stay; but when she told him she 
liked it, the service was accepted without an- 
other word. 

‘* Abominable trash English coffee is!” he 
said, when the cup was emptied. ‘‘There—go 
and take your own!” 

He leaned back in his luxurious chair, and 
in five minutes he had begun to doze. Not 
another word was spoken between them. My 
mistress crept softly about, as if she was moving 
in a sick room: presently, taking up a book, 
she stole to a chair near Mr. Linton’s, and sat 








down with her face to me. 
fully then for the first time. 

I think it is less than the truth to say that 
she looked as if years, rather than months, had 
passed over her. She was very beautiful still 
—possibly more beautiful than she had ever 
been—but all look of girlishness was gone from 
her forever. Such an anxious, wistful look had 
come to her eyes, such strange thin lines were 
beginning to form about her lips. To-night, 
too, she looked so pale and tired, and all her 
hair—her rich golden curls—were gathered from 
her face. I saw the change in her far more 
clearly now than I had done at first, while she 
had talked to Mr. Linton: it al’ came strange- 
ly out when the face was in repose. It was al- 
most as if a mask had fallen from it. 

She never read a word. She sat for a whole 
hour with the book upon her knees and never 
opened it. She sat, looking sometimes into the 
fire, oftener into her husband’s face. At the 
hour’s close a clock over the mantle-piece struck, 
and the weary look fled from her face, for Mr. 
Linton started and awoke. 

‘*What time is that?” he exclaimed. 
en? Oh, Amy, you should be in bed! 
say you are wretchedly tired.” 

** You are tired, too,” she said. 

“1? Oh, I am as tired as a dog!” and he 
yawned prodigiously. ‘‘I wish you had awak- 
ened me before. What have you been doing? 
“* You are 


I saw that face 


**Elev- 
I dare 


reading ?”—he gave a short laugh. 


very studious, Amy!” 

‘*T only had the book in my hand,” she said. 

‘*Well, put it away, and go to bed now. I 
will follow you immediately. How wretchedly 
cold it is!” and he poked the fire into a blaze, 
and bent over it. 

She lighted her candle, but she did not go at 
once. She stood a moment looking wistfully 
toward him; then, with her timid color rising, 
she went to his chair again, and, stooping down, 
stole her arms round his neck. 

‘*T am glad we are at home, Sherard,” she 
whispered. 

The tears were in her eyes as he turned round 
toher. He saw them, and looked softened. He 
took her by the hands and drew her toward him ; 
he kissed her, and said, kindly, 

‘*T ought to have given you a better welcome, 
Amy; but I am sure you know how glad I am 
to have you here. You do not think me un- 
kind for not having said so ?” 

‘*Oh, no, no,” she whispered. 

He put his arm round her, and kissed her 
more than once before he let her go. He called 
her “his darling.” It was the first caressing 
word, I remember, that he had said to her all 
the evening. 

Mr. Linton was rich and idle. He had been 
born in India and had been in the army, as I 
heard, in that country, until a year ago, when, 
the death of his father having brought him into 
a large fortune, he had thrown up his commis- 
sion and returned to England. But I do not 
think he much liked the change when he had 
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made it, for while I knew him he was always 
grumbling at English manners and habits ; and 
he must, in truth, have found time hang heavy 
on his hands, for he had no natural employ- 
ments here to occupy him. 

How he did pass most of his time I never 
clearly knew. While he was wooing my mis- 
tress I had seen him often content to lie for 
hours in the hottest sunshine, holding her hand, 
and scarcely ever speaking to her; but after he 
returned from the continent there was no hot 
sunshine to bask in, and little caressing—in any 
position—of my mistress’s hands. His resources, 
therefore, whatever they were, he found thence- 
forward out of the house. 

Before they had been at home more than a 
month he had fallen into the habit of passing 
almost every evening, until very late at night, 
away from my mistress. Where he went I did 
not know, nor did she ever ask him. Sadly 
and uncomplainingly, night after night, she sat 
alone. From the servants I occasionally heard 
hints, which I in no way understood, that he 
played and lost money. My own experience 
only told me that he came home at every hour 
of the night, and often in a furious temper. 

I suppose that no one who had watched things 
from the first would be surprised to find that 
Mr. Linton’s affection for my mistress did not 
last long. He soon tired of her. She knew 
this herself as well as any one, and almost be- 
fore she had entered her house her heart had 
begun to break. 

The winter passed, and in the spring, upon a 
day that I well remember, I, for the first time, 
saw a face that soon mixed itself familiarly with 
my mistress’s history. 

She had been out one morning, and coming, 
on her return, into the drawing-room, I per- 
ceived a very unusual brightness in her look. 
Mr. Linton was in the room. 

‘*Qh! Sherard,” she exclaimed at once, ‘‘I 
am so glad you are at home: I have something 
to tell you. I have had such a surprise!” she 
cried. 

** Indeed |” 

His tone was cold enough to have chilled her, 
but she would not notice it. Still cheerfully 
she went on: 

“‘T have just seen some one at papa’s whom 
I scarcely thought I ever should see again—a 
cousin of mine—an old playmate. Sherard, 
who do you think it was?” 

‘‘How can I possibly tell?” he said, impa- 
tiently. 

She laughed out merrily. 

‘* Ah! but that is the wonderful part of it!” 
she exclaimed. ‘‘It is somebody you know— 
somebody you used to know well in India. You 
can not guess, Sherard? It is Henry Vaughan!” 

‘What! Vaughan from Calcutta? Vaughan 
of the 4th?” he cried. 

I do not think that Mr. Linton cared much 
in general for his friends—I had seen small 
signs of such affection in him hitherto; but 
either the surprise of finding that this one was 
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related to his wife, or the thought of seeing 
an old Indian comrade again, for the moment 
d and pleased him. He went out at once 
to seek him, and, within an hour, he brought 
him to the house. Captain Vaughan dined and 
spent that evening with us. 
It was spring time, I said. The primroses 
—the first spring flowers, as I have heard— 





day on one of the drawing-room tables. My 
memory fails me sometimes in trying to count 
by days and weeks; but long before the prim- 
roses had ceased to blossom that year, I rec- 
ollect that Captain Vaughan was daily at our 
house. 

I liked him, and for a long time I was glad 
he came. 
mistress. It was a kind of brightness for her, 
in each day, to see his pleasant, handsome face, 
and hear his kind voice. I saw, too, that he 
was very fond of her, and I did not like him 
the less for that. 

It was more cheerful through this spring than 
the winter had been, and yet, presently, out of 
the very midst of this relief, slowly and gradu- 
ally, there arose some mystery that I did not 
understand. It was a thing that crept over us 
like a shadow. What it was, what the change 
it wrought meant, I did not know; what even 
the explanation that I at length heard signified, 
I did not clearly understand. I only heard the 
servants whisper that Mr. Linton was growing 
jealous of my mistress. 

It was full summer—a July morning. Mr. 
Linton was from home, and my mistress and 
her cousin were together in the drawing-room. 
He had been with her at the opera the night 
before, and he had come, he said, only for five 
minutes, to ask how she was; but; as usual, the 
five minutes soon lengthened out. He was fond 
of music, and they stood together that morning 
before me, turning over the music that they had 
heard last night—it was an opera that they call- 
ed ‘‘ Fidelio” —and my mistress, every now and 
then, at his request, sanz little snatches from 
the different airs to recall them tohim. At last 
they came upon one which he persuaded her to 
sing throughout. She sat down to do it, and 
he drew a seat beside her. 

He sat looking in her face the whole time she 
sang. His eyes never left her. He looked at 
her as Mr. Linton had done the night when she 
promised to marry him. 

Her song was ended. [Before she turned to 
him his face had regained its customary look, 
and, in his usual voice, he spoke at once, though 
what he said had little reference to her singing. 

** How long it is ago,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ since 
we were playmates together, Amy !” 

**What made you think of that just now?” 
she asked. 

He langhed lightly. 

** You think I ought rather to have been list- 
ening to your song? Well, so I ought, Amy, 
and so I was, in a way—only my actual thoughts 





had traveled into old times. Do you remember 
a particular day that I was thinking of, when 
they nearly cheated us out of an afternoon to- 
gether, because you had not known some les- 
son, and they wanted to shut you up alone?” 
“Yes,” she said, smiling; ‘“‘and how you 
came and helped me, and the lesson got said. 


| Harry, you used to help me very often with 
were beginning to come out, and a glass of | 
them, I remember, freshly gathered, stood this | 


those lessons long ago. I missed you so when 
you went. I used fairly to sit down sometimes 
and cry about you.” 

**Did you, Amy?” 

‘* Amy,” he said again, after a pause, ‘I 
often think that those years when we were chil- 
dren together have been the happiest of our 
lives—at least they have been of mine. No 


| happiness has come to me since but it has been 
He was lively, and he cheered my | 


mixed with clouds, and disappointments, and 
shortcomings.” 

She was pale—always very pale now; but 
while he spoke a flush of color came upon her 
cheek. For a few moments she made no reply. 
She turned her head away a little; she put up 
her hand and shaded her eyes before she an- 
swered him. 

‘*There were clouds and disappointments 
then, too,” she said, in a low voice, at last. 
“*It is only we who, in looking back, half for- 
get them. They were lighter than the clouds 
of after life, perhaps, but if they were’—her 
voice grew suddenly clear—‘‘oh, Henry, the 
happiness was lighter too!” 

**Perhaps you are right,” he said, slowly. 
‘*You have had more cause for happiness in 
later years than I have had.” 

He watched her as he spoke. I watched her 
too. I do not know if he saw the tears that 
were visible to me, starting to her shaded eyes. 
If he did, it was not love, but selfishness and 
cruelty, that made him speak again. 

‘*T sometimes can scarcely think that nine 
years have passed away since we were chil- 
dren,” he said. ‘‘At times—though God knows 
the change is great enough !—when I talk to 
you, I can almost forget that I have been away 
at all—I can almost delude myself with the be- 
lief that every thing remains as it was once, 
with only a few years added to our ages.” * 

She raised her head. I saw her face, with a 
startled look upon it, half of uneasiness, half of 
pain. His tone changed suddenly. 

‘*What has set me thinking of these old 
times to-day?” he exclaimed. ‘* Your singing 
must have done it, Amy.” 

She tried to smile. 

‘There was little in the song to recall them,” 
she said. 

‘*Then it must have been something in your 
look while you sang. Do you know, Amy, there 
come at times across your face such strange, flit- 
ting likenesses of your former self that they oft- 
en startle me.” 

She raised her wan face to him 2 premgerpg 
—almost sternly. 

“You think I am so changed, then ?” she 
said, 
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**T do,” he answered, slowly. | 

He looked at her, and her eyes sank. They 
sank and almost closed. I saw her quivering lip 
as her face stooped. She did not reply to him. | 

‘*You are changed,” he went on, after a mo- | 
ment’s pause, “but it would have been madness | 
to have expected that you should not be. After 
nine years you could not look the same laugh- | 
ing child that Lleft you. It is natural that you 
should be changed. It is natural that that deep- 
er happiness you spoke of should have set some | 
mark upon you—should have brought, not sad- | 
ness, but perhaps a sweet, gentle gravity with it 
—as it has.” 

As it had !—yes, as it had—witnessed by that | 
one mute look of anguish—by that passionate | 
burst of tears! 

I do not know what he had expected, but not 
that wild weeping, for at the sight of it he start- 
ed up with a look of consternation. 

‘* Amy,” he cried, ‘‘what have I done? 
Good God, what is it ?—what have I done? 
Oh, do not cry so! you will break my heart! 
Amy, hush! oh, hush, my darling, for God’s 


The door closed behind him. There was no 
pause then. All white like a statue—such ter- 
ror and such agony in her eyes as I never had 
seen marked before upon a woman's face—with 
one broken sob my mistress came and threw 
herself upon her husband’s neck. 

‘‘What have I done?” broke wildly from 
her. ‘*Sherard, what have I done ?” 

He took her—the slightest, frailest thing I 
ever saw—and flung her from him, drowning 
the helpless cry that burst from her in a laugh 
of derision that might have come from a devil 
out of hell. With his bitter scoffing voice— 

** What have you done?” he cried. ‘What! 
you mean to feign unconsciousness? You fool! 
can you concoct no story ?—make out no var- 
nished lie? Come—are youstruck dumb, you 
miserable actress ?” 

I think she almost was. She was standing 
wild-eyed—cowering before him; as his voice 
ceased her white lips could but let fall one pite- 
ous cry— 

** Have mercy on me !” 


With fury burning in his eye he turned upon 
sake !” her. 

He bent over her with every sign of keen ‘*Mercy!” he shouted. ‘*What mercy have 
emotion; he caught and grasped her hands in| you had on me? Fool! do you think I have 
his; while she sat, still too wildly weeping to been blind? Have you gone your miserable 
be conscious, I think, of what he did, he pas- course, dreaming that my eye was never upon 
sionately raised and pressed those hands upon) you? Havel notseen? Have I never watched 





his lips. 
But in the very moment when he was thus | 


in thevact-of kissing them—stooping so that he | 
was almost kneeling by her—before them both 


there stood Mr. Linton. Stood—drawn to his 
full height—a figure almost majestic in its burn- 
ing, fire-eyed hatred, in its deadly, motionless 
calmness, in its crushing, unutterable scorn. 

There was no syllable spoken by any of them. 
Livid to the lips, Captain Vaughan started from 
my mistress’s side: then there was a pause and | 
perfect silence for several moments. When it | 
ended it was Mr. Linton who had broken it. 
With fearful calmness he addressed my mistress. 

‘They told me that you were alone.” 

She opened her lips and tried to speak. 
Twice she tried and failed—the words would 
notcome. The third time, when she did speak, 
she could faintly utter no more than this— 

“1 did not hear you return.” 

‘*T suppose not!” he answered. 

The color rose to her poor white cheek. Cap- 
tain Vaughan’s eyes too flashed ;. his lip quiv- 
ered; he made astep forward. Before he could 
speak or advance farther my mistress had risen 
up. She went to him and put out her hand. 

“Henry, go now,” she said. 

He hesitated, but I think her face spoke a 
command that he did not dare to disobey. 
There was a moment's pause, a moment’s read- | 
ing of her passionate look—and then he went. 
He had wrung her hand; to Mr. Linton, as he 
passed him, he spoke. 

** You know where to find me,” he said, in 
a low voice—but Mr. Linton neither answered 
nor moved. 





you when you have sat listening to him—when 
you have sat drinking in his words—when you 
have sat, knowing his accursed eyes were on 
you?” 

The wild anguish of her heart leaped out in 
a great cry; but it silenced him not for a second. 

‘**Had I seen no other sight, do you think I 
did not see him now? Was that deception? 
Was that delusion—that he was kneeling there 
—that he had his lips upon you—that you were 
receiving his embrace? Woman! keep silence, 
I say!” 

For she had stretched her arms out to him, 
breaking out into the passionate wail of her 
great misery. 

‘Help me! oh help me, my God!” she cried. 
‘What shall I say? what shall I say? Sher- 
ard, have mercy!” she clasped her hands wild- 
ly to her brow. ‘‘Oh, give me time—help me 
—I can not think!” she cried. 

He broke into a wild, fierce laugh. 

‘*You can not think! no, it will need more 
calmness to frame an explanation! Defer it 
—you are wise! but I tell you, you will be 
wiser still,” and harder and sterner rose his 
eruel voice—‘‘ never to attempt it! And listen 
to this: I warn you! I have borne what you 
have done till now—but I will bear no more! 
You go on at your peril! Before my name 
shall be dishonored by the open history of your 
shame”—the agonized cry that burst from her 
drowned his voice only for an instant—** I will 
crush you both beneath my feet! Woman, let 
me go!” he cried. 

There burst over the room a long wild wail 


| —the sobbing of a hopeless and passionate de- 
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spair. With the cry she fell down at his feet, 
and he broke from her, and left her lying there. 
How long she lay I do not know: the time 
seemed long to me, but I was chill with terror 
and could not rightly count it. I thought until 
she stirred that he had killed her; and I could 
but stand and gaze, frozen with fear. But she 
was not dead—although her face—all wild and 
tearless—blank and white—looked, when at last 
she raised it, like no portion of a living thing. 
She rose and went. She stood for a few mo- 
ments gazing round her till her memory came; 
and when it came she broke into low, wild sob- 
bing, and moaning at each breath with the | 
most pitiful sound I think I ever heard, she | 
went away. I heard her go up stairs; and all | 
day I listened forgeer step again—but it came | 
no more. 





Til. 

It was the morning of another day, and I had 
been alone for almost four-and-twenty hours. 
But my solitude at length this morning was 
broken, about mid-day; broken, too, in a man- 
ner that surprised me, for the person who en- 
tered the room was neither Mr. Linton nor my 
mistress, but Captain Vaughan. 

He came into the room alone with an agi- 
tated, excited look, and began restlessly to pace 
the floor. In about a minute the door was again 
opened, but the person who came in was only 4 
a servant, with this message—that my mistress 
was too unwell to leave her room. 


Captain Vaughan stood staring at the man 
as he spoke with a strange blank look upon his 
face; then suddenly— 

** Wait! you must go back to her!” he ex- 
claimed, and he went hurriedly to my mistress’s 
desk and wrote. What he said was only a few 


words. He fastened his note, and gave it to 
the servant, and then again, with the same ap- 
pearance of agitation, he resumed his walk. 

Ten minutes passed. Then at last a step 
came slowly down the stairs; again the door 
was opened, and I saw my mistress. Captain 
Vaughan sprang toward her, but before he 
reached her, and before he spoke I heard her 
hollow voice. 

* Are you mad that you come here again?” 
she said. 

He stood before her, wildly gazing at her livid 
and colorless face. 

‘* Amy, is this my duing ?” was the bitter cry 
that burst from him. 

She took no heed of it. In silence she went 
a few steps feebly forward, and sank upon a 
chair. Then, with astrange cold, painful calm- 
ness, she began again to speak. 

‘Tell me what you want. What did you 
mean by the words you wrote? You dare not! 
You dare not!” she cried, breaking into sudden 
agitation. 

He had flung himself upon his knees beside 
her chair. 

‘*No—no—no !” he impetuously exclaimed, 
*T will do nothing—I will injure you no more. 





I only wanted to see you—to see you once— 


once again! No—no!” he cried passionately, 
as she tried to rise, ‘‘do not leave me! you 
shall not leave me! Stay with me for the one 
five minutes that I ask. Amy, stay! or the 
first time that I see him the demon will rise up 
in my heart!” 

She turned her wan face upon him; hollow 
and stern came her toneless voice. 

‘* What right have you to seek my husband's 
life?” she said. ‘‘Is it he who has wronged 
you? Oris it you who have brought this misery 
upon us?” 

‘*God help me, it is I!” he cried. ‘‘I have 
broken your heart—you, who are my soul’s idol! 
you whom I have worshiped !” 

Her voice leaped up and stopped him. Ring- 
ing with scorn—as she burst from him, and 
stood erect, her cheek and eye on fire—it came. 

‘*Am I so fallen,” she cried, ‘‘ that you dare 
to say to me what no woman ought to hear? 
And is this love? to insult me—to heap shame 
and sorrow on me—to rob me of the little all I 
had on earth—and not even then to leave me! 
Oh, who will help me? Who will help me ?” 
she suddenly called out, wildly. ‘* My God, 
what shall I do?” 

She sank upon her chair, her momentary 
strength departed, her face hidden by her clasped 
hands. There was a long pause then; broken 
at last by one bitter groan. 

Itcame from him. She heard it, and looked 
up—and even at that moment his sorrow touched 
her. She went to him and laid her hand upon 
his arm. 

‘**T spoke harshly,” she said, in a low voice ; 
**T think I spoke unjustly just now. If I did, 
forgive me—but I can not quite remember—I 
feel so ill. I think we have both been wrong, 
Henry ; let us forgive each other.” 

She touched his hand with hers. Shame on 
him! that even then he would make no effort 
at self-restraint. He took her hand and caught 
it to his lips, and kissed it passionately. 

**You have no pity!” she said, bitterly, and 
she tore it from him. 

‘* Amy,” he cried, ‘‘ forgive me!” 

Once more her sternness melted. She clasped 
her hands in passionate entreaty to him. 

‘*Oh, Henry, have mercey—go from me!” she 
cried. ‘‘It is so little to ask—and it is the last 
thing I shall ever ask from you—agd my heart 
is breaking!” she cried. 

The silence closed upon her words, but only 
for a moment. 

‘**T will go!” he hoarsely whispered. 
not curse me, Amy! God bless you! 
bless you!” 

Once more he took her hand and wrung it. 
He did not trust himself to look in her face 
again. ‘I have broken my own heart too!” 
he groaned; and he turned away, and rushed 
from the room. 

She never looked after him, or spoke again. 
She sank into a chair and moved no more. She 
sat there, with her hands fallen together on her 
knees, with her eyes open, but not looking as 
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if they saw—with no sign of life about her. She 
sat thus until once more the room door was 
opened, and Mr. Linton came in, and came to- 
ward her. Then she rose. 

With a look upon his face whose deadly hatred 
made her lips gasp as she saw it, and her arms 
extend in a wild mute attitude of deprecation, 
he advanced to her—dumb as herself—till he 
stood still before her. Then he spoke. 

‘* Captain Vaughan has been here,” he said. 

She was shaking all over; she tried to answer 
him and could not. His eyes flashed fire. 

‘*Do you deny it?” he cried. 

She feebly whispered—‘‘ No,” 

** And you saw him?” 

‘+ Yes,” 

‘*You saw him!” he spoke closely through 
his set teeth. ‘‘ Knowing what I told you yes- 
terday—remembering how I warned you!” 

It was not his words—it was his look—his ac- 
cent—that made her shriek aloud. She cow- 
ered back from him—she hid her face. 

**T could not help it! oh, I could not help 
it!” she cried. ‘* He threatened me—he made 
me come. There was something that he came 
to say—I do not know—I think he told it to me 
—but—I can not remember it! I can not re- 
member it!” she moaned, pitifully. 

**You fool!” he cried, ‘‘do you mean to try 
that child’s play again? Did I not warn you 
yesterday? And you have despised that warn- 
ing!” he shouted; ‘but I tell you now it shall 
be fulfilled! I tell you now”’—and with the 
shriek of a demon he stamped and ground his 
foot into the floor—‘‘ that I will crush you and 
him beneath my feet! Do you hear me?” He 
seized her by the arnt and shook her. ‘I will 
crush you and him into the dust under my heel 
—and may my curse go down with you to hell!” 

I heard a cry whose like never smote my ear 
before or since, and, wild-eyed, transformed 
into something that I did not know, my mistress 
flung herself on Mr. Linton’s breast. 

One instant I heard her voice—high—shrill 
on the air— 

‘* My brain is on fire!” she shrieked. ‘‘ Save 
me—save me—save me!” 

Then the frantic cry was drowned in his fierce 
oath as he threw her from him. 

He left her in the room alone, and in the 
centre of the floor she stood, rigid as stone, her 


stood the shutters were closed. They took 
away the book that had lain open on my desk 
since the last fatal morning that she touched 
me. They put it away and closed my case. 
They said she slept. Alas, alas! for me, she 
slept forever! Never more should the small 
slight figure seat itself before me, bending to- 
ward me with the sunlight on its golden hair. 





LITTLE DORRIT. 
BY CHARLES DICKENS. 
CHAPTER LXVI.—CLOSING IN. 
HE last day of the appointed week touched 
the bars of the Marshalsea gate. Black, all 
night, since the gate had clashed upon Little 
Dorrit, its iron stripes were turned by the early- 
glowing sun into stripes ld. Far aslant 
across the city, over its jumbled roofs, and 
through the open tracery of its church-towers, 
struck the long, bright rays, bars of the prison 
of this lower world. 

Throughout the day, the old house within the 
| gateway remained untroubled by any visitors. 
| But when the sun was low, three men turned 
| in at the gateway and made for the dilapidated 
| house. 

Rigaud was the first, and walked by himself, 
smoking. Mr. Baptist was the second, and jog- 
| ged close after him, looking at no other object. 
| Mr. Pancks was the third, and carried his hat 
under his arm for the liberation of his restive 
hair, the weather being extremely hot. They 
all came together at the door-steps. 

“ You pair of madmen!” said Rigaud, facing 
about. ‘Don’t go yet!” 

“We don’t mean to,” said Mr. Pancks. 

Giving him a dark glance in acknowledgment 
of his answer, Rigaud knocked loudly. He had 
charged himself with drink for the playing-out 
of his game, and was impatient to begin. He 
had hardly finished one long resounding knock, 
when he turned to the knocker again and began 
janother. That was not yet finished, when Jer- 
emiah Flintwinch opened the door, and they all 
clanked into the stone hall. Rigaud, thrusting 
Mr. Flintwinch aside, proceeded straight up 
stairs. His two attendants followed him, Mr. 
Flintwinch followed them, and they all came 
trooping into Mrs. Clennam’s quiet room. It 
was in its usual state; except that one of the 








hands stretched out, her eyes staring on vacancy. | Windows was wide open, and Affery sat on its 
For one minute I saw her so—like a fearful | 0ld-fashioned window-seat, mending a stocking. 
statue; then, with a burst of langhter—a peal | The usual articles were on the little table; the 
of hideous merriment—she flung her arms above | usual deadened fire was in the grate ; the bed 
her head, and fell. | had its usual pall upon it; and the mistress of 
They heard her fall, and came and raised her | ll sat on her black bier-like sofa, propped up 
up, and carried her from the room. She was | by her black angular bolster that was like the 
quite senseless. ‘They bore her past me with headsman’s block. 
her face turned upward, white and still. Isaw| Yet there was a nameless air of preparation 
it well; and I never saw it more! in the room, as if it were strung up for an occa- 
They carried her up stairs, and three days | sion. From what the room derived it—every 
passed, three long dark days, through which, | one of its small variety of objects being in the 
from the room above my head, which was her fixed spot it had occupied for years—no one 
room, I heard wild ravings. Then at last they could have said without looking attentively at 
ceased. The house was hushed. Where I | its mistress, and that, too, with a previous knowl- 
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edge of her face. Although her unchanging 
black dress was in every plait precisely as of old, 
and her unchanging attitude was rigidly pre- 
served, a very slight additional setting of her 
features and contraction of her gloomy forehead 
was so powerfully marked, that it marked every 
thing about her. 

“Who are these ?” she said, wonderingly, as 
the two attendants entered. ‘ What do these 
people want here ?” 

“Who are these, dear madame, is it?” re- 
turned Rigaud. “Faith, they are friends of 
your son the prisoner. And what do they want 
here, is it? Death, madame, I don’t know. 


You will do well to ask them.” 
ld rs, at the door, not to go 


** You know you 
yet,” said Pancks 

** And you know you told me, at the door, you 
didn’t mean to go,” retorted Rigaud. “In a 
word, madame, permit me to present two spies 
of the prisoner’s—madmen, but spies. If you 
wish them to remain here during our little con- 
ve.sation, say the word. It is nothing to me.” 

“ Why should I wish them to remain here ?” 
said Mrs. Clennam. ‘“ What have I to do with 
them?” 

“Then, dearest madame,” said Rigaud, throw- 
ing himself into an arm-chair so heavily that 
the old room trembled, “ you will do well to dis- 
miss them. It is your affair. They are not my 
spies—not my rascals.” 

“Hark! You Pancks,” said Mrs. Clennam, 
bending her brows upon him angrily, ‘‘ you Cas- 
by’s clerk! Attend to your employer’s business 
and your own. Go. And take that other man 
with you.” 

“ Thank you, ma’am,” returned Mr. Pancks, 
“T am glad to say I see no objection to our both 
retiring. We have done all we undertook to do 
for Mr. Clennam. His constant anxiety has 
been (and it grew worse upon him when he be- 
came a prisoner), that this agreeable gentleman 
should be brought back here, to the place from 
which he slipped away. Here he is—brought 
back. And I will say,”’ added Mr. Pancks, “to 
his ill-looking face, that in my opinion the world 
would be no worse for his slipping out of it alto- 
gether.” 

‘*Your opinion is not asked,” added Mrs. 
Clennam. ‘ Go.” 

*T am sorry not to leave you in better com- 
pany, ma’am,” said Pancks; “and sorry, too, 
that Mr. Clennam can’t be present. It’s my 
fault, that is.”’ 

**You mean his own,” she returned. 

** No, I mean mine, ma’am,” said Pancks, “ for 
it was my misfortune to lead him into a ruinous 
investment.” (Mr. Pancks still clung to that 
word, and never said speculation.) ‘‘ Though I 
can prove by figures,” added Mr. Panck, with an 
anxious countenance, “that it ought to have 
been a good investment. I have gone over it 
since it failed, every day of my life, and it comes 
out—regarded as a question of figures—triumph- 
ant. The present is not a time or place,” Mr. 





Pancks pursued, with a longing glance into his 
hat, where he kept his calculations, “ for enter- 
ing upon the figures; but the figures are not to 
be disputed. Mr. Clennam ought to have been 
at this moment in his carriage-and-pair, and I 
ought to have been worth from three to five thou- 
sand pound.” 

Mr. Pancks put his hair erect with a general 
aspect of confidence that could hardly have been 
surpassed if he had had the amount in his pock- 
et. These incontrovertible figures had been the 
occupation of every moment of his leisure since 
he had lost his money, and were destined to af- 
ford him consolation to the end of his days. 

“‘ However,” said Mr. Pancks, “enough of 
that. Altro, old boy, you have seen the figures, 
and you know how they come out.” Mr. Bap- 
tist, who had not the slightest arithmetical power 
of compensating himself in this way, nodded, 
with a fine display of bright teeth. - 

At whom Mr. Flintwinch had been looking, 
and to whom he then said: 

“Oh! It’s you, is it? I thought I remem- 
bered your face, but I wasn’t certain till I saw 
your teeth. Ah! yes, to be sure. It was this 
officious refugee,” said Jeremiah to Mrs. Clen- 
nam, “who came knocking at the door, on the 
night when Arthur and Chatterbox were here, 
and who asked me a whole Catechism of ques- 
tions about Mr. Blandois.” 

“Tt is true,” Mr. Baptist cheerfully admitted. 
“ And behold him, padrone ! I have found him, 
consequentementally.” 

“T shouldn’t have objected,” returned Mr. 
Flintwinch, “to your having broken your neck 
consequentementally.” 

“ And now,” said Mr. Pancks, whose eye had 
often stealthily wandered to the window-seat, 
and the stocking that was being mended there, 
“T’ve only one other word to say before I go. 
If Mr. Clennam was here—but unfortunately, 
though he has so far got the better of this fine 
gentleman as to return him to this place against 
his will, he is ill and in prison—ill and in 
prison, poor fellow—if he was here,” said Mr. 
Pancks, taking one step aside toward the win- 
dow-seat, and laying his right hand upon the 
stocking; “‘he would say, ‘ Affery, tell your 
dreams !’” 

Mr. Pancks held up his right forefinger be- 
tween his nose and the stocking, with a ghostly 
air of warning, turned, steamed out, and towed 
Mr. Baptist after him. The house-door was 
heard to close upon them, their steps were heard 
passing over the dull pavement of the echoing 
court-yard, and still nobody had added a word. 
Mrs, Clennam and Jeremiah had exchanged a 
look ; and had-then looked, and looked still, at 
Affery ; who sat mending the stocking with 
great assiduity. 

“Come!” said Mr. Flintwinch at length, 
screwing himself a curve or two in the direction 
of the window-seat, and rubbing the palms of 
his hands on his coat-tail as if he were prepar- 
ing them to do something: ‘* Whatever has to 
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be said among us, had better be begun to be 
said, without more loss of time. So, Affery, my 
woman, take yourself off!” 

In amoment, Affery had thrown the stocking 
down, started up, caught hold of the window- 
sill with her right hand, lodged herself upon 
the window-seat with her right knee, and was 
flourishing her left hand, beating expected as- 
sailants off. 

“No, I won't, Jeremiah—no I won’t—no I 
won't! I won't go, I'll stay here. I'll hear all 
I don’t know, and say all I know. I will, at | 
last, if I die for it. I will, I will, I will, I will!” 

Mr. Flintwinch, stiffening with indignation | 
and amazement, moistened the fingers of one | 
hand at his lips, softly described a circle with 
them in the palm of the other hand, and con- 
tinued with a menacing grin to screw himself 
in the direction of his wife: gasping some re- 
mark as he advanced, of which, in his choking 
anger, only the words ‘‘Such a dose!’ were 
audible. 

‘* Not a bit nearer, Jeremiah !” cried Affery, 
never ceasing to beat the air. ‘“ Don’t come a 
bit nearer to me, or I'll rouse the neighborhood! 
I'll throw myself out of window! 
Fire and Murder! Ill wake the dead! Stop 
where you are, or I'll make shrieks enough to 
wake the dead!” 

The determined voice of Mrs. Clennam echoed 
“Stop!” Jeremiah had stopped already. 

“It is closing in, Flintwinch. Let her alone. 
Affery, do you turn against me after these many 
years ?” 

“I do, if it’s turning against you to hear 
what I don’t know, and say what I know. I 
have broke out now, and I can’t go back. Iam 
determined to do it. I will do it, I will, I will, 
I will! If that’s turning against you, yes, I 
turn against both of you two clever ones. I 
told Arthur when he first come home, to stand 
up against you. I told him it was no reason, 
because I was afeard of my life of you, that he 
shouldbe. All manner of things have been ago- 
ing on since then, and I won’t be run up by 
Jeremiah, nor yet I won’t be dazed and scared, 
nor made a party to I don’t know what, no more. 
I won't, I won’t, I won’t! Ill up for Arthur 
when he has nothing left, and is ill, and in pris- 
on, and can’t up for himself. I will, I will, I 
will, I will!” 

‘How do you know, you heap of confusion,” 
asked Mrs. Clennam, sternly, “ that in doing 
what you are doing now, you are even serving 
Arthur ?” 

“I don’t know nothing rightly about any 
thing,” said Affery; “‘and if ever you said a 
true word in your life, it’s when you call me a 
heap of confusion, for you two clever ones have 
done your most to make me such. You married 
me whether I liked it or not, and you’ve led me, 
pretty well ever since, such a life of dreaming 
and frightening as never was known, and what 

do you expect me to be but a heap of confusion ? 











I'll scream | 
| nection with a French jail and an accusation of 


but I won’t submit no longer; no, I won't, I 
won't, I won't, I won't!’ She was still beating 
the air against all comers. 

After gazing at her in silence, Mrs. Clennam 
turned to Rigaud. “You see and hear this 
foolish creature. Do you object to such a piece 
of distraction remaining where she is?” 

“T, madame?” he replied, “do I? That's a 
question for you.” 

**I do not,” she said, gloomily. ‘There is 
little left to choose now. Flintwinch, it is clos- 
ing in.” 

Mr. Flintwinch replied by directing a look of 
red vengeance at his wife, and then, as if to 
pinion himself from falling upon her, screwed 
his crossed arms into the breast of his waist- 
coat, and, with his chin véry near one of his 
elbows, stood in a corner, watching Rigaud in 
the oddest attitude. Rigaud, for his part, arose 
from his chair, and seated himself on the table, 
with his legs dangling. In this easy attitude, 
he met Mrs. Clennam’s set face, with his mus- 
tache going up and his nose coming down. 

“ Madame, I am a gentleman—” 
““Of whom,” she interrupted, in her steady 
tones, “I have heard disparagement, in con- 


murder!” 

He kissed his hand to her, with his exagger- 
ated gallantry. “Perfectly. Exactly of a lady, 
too! What absurdity! How ineredible! I had 
the honor of making a great success then; I 
hope to have the honor of making a great suc- 
cess now. I kiss your hands. Madame, I am 
a gentleman (I was going to observe), who, when 
he says, ‘I will definitely finish this or that af- 
fair at this present sitting,’ does definitely finish 
it. I announce to you that we are arrived at 
our last sitting, on our little business. You do 
me the favor to follow, and to comprehend ?” 

She kept her eyes fixed upon him with a 
frown. ‘ Yes.” 

“Further, I am a gentleman to whom mere 
mercenary trade—bargains are unknown, but to 
whom money is always acceptable as the means 
of pursuing his pleasures. You do me the fa- 
vor to follow, and to comprehend ?” 

“* Searcely necessary to ask, one would say. 
Yes.” 

‘Further, I am a gentleman of the softest 
and sweetest disposition, but who, if trifled 
with, becomes enraged. Noble natures, under 
such circumstances, become enraged. I pos- 
sess a noble nature. When the lion is awaken- 
ed—that is to say, when I enrage—the satisfac- 
tion of my animosity is as acceptable to me as 
money. You always do me the favor to follow, 
and to comprehend ?” 

“ Yes,” she answered, somewhat louder than 
before. 

“Do not let me derange you. Pray be tran- 
quil. I have said we are now arrived at our last 
sitting. Allow me to recall the two sittings we 
have held.” 





You wanted to make me such, and I am such; 


“It is not necessary.” 
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“Death, madame,” he burst out, “it’s my 
fancy! Besides, it clears the way. The first 
sitting was limited. I had the honor of making 
your acquaintance—of presenting my letter. I 
am a Knight of Industry, at your service, ma- 
dame, but my polished manners had won me 
so much of success as a master of languages 
among your compatriots, who are as stiff as 
their own starch is to one another, but ever 
ready to relax to a foreign gentleman of polish- 
ed manners—and of observing one or two little 
things’—he glanced around the room and 
smiled—* about this honorable house, to know 
which was necessary to assure me and to con- 
vince me that I had the distinguished pless- 
ure of making the acquaintance of the lady I 
sought. I achieved this. I gave my word of 
honor to our dear Flintwinch that I would re- 
turn. I gracefully departed.” 

Her face neither acquiesced nor demurred. 
The same when he paused and when he spoke, 
it as yet showed him always the one attentive 
frown, and the dark revelation before mention- 
ed of her being nerved for the occasion. 

**T say gracefully departed, because it was 
graceful to retire without alarming a lady. To 
be morally graceful, not less than physically, is 
a part of the character of Rigaud Blandois. It 
was also politic, as leaving you with something 
overhanging you, to expect me again, with a 
little anxiety, on a day not named, But your 
slave is politic—by Heaven, madame, politic! 
Let us return. On the day not named I have 
again the honor to render myself at your house. 
I intimate that I have something to sell, which, 
if not bought, will compromise madame, whom 
I highly esteem. I explain myself generally. 
I demand—I think it was a thousand pounds. 
Will you correct me ?” ’ 

Thus forced to speak, she replied, with con- 
straint, ‘‘ You demanded as much as a thousand 
pounds.” 

“TI demand at present Two. Such are the 
evils of delay. But to return once more. We 
are not accordant; we differ on that occasion. 
I am playful—playfulness is a part of my amia- 
ble character. Playfully, I become as one slain 
and hidden. For, see you, it may alone be 
worth half the sum to madame to be freed from 
the suspicions that my droll idea awakens. Ac- 
cident and spies intermix themselves against 
my playfulness, and spoil the fruit, perhaps— 
who knows? only you and Flintwinch—when it 
is just ripe. Thus, madame, I am here for the 
last time. Listen! Definitely the last.” 

As he struck his straggling boot-heels against 
the flap of the table, meeting her frown with an 
insolent gaze, he began to change his tone for a 
fiercer one. 

“Bah! Stop an instant! Let us advance 
by steps. Here is my Hotel-note to be paid, 
according to contract. Five minutes hence we 
may be at daggers’ points. I'll not leave it till 
then, or you'll cheat me, Pay it! Count me 
the money !” 





““Take it from his hand and pay it, Flint- 
winch,” said Mrs. Clennam. 

He spirted it into Mr. Flintwinch’s face when 
the old man advanced to take it, and held forth 
his hand, repeating noisily, “Pay it! Count 
it out! Good money!” Jeremiah picked the 
bill up, looked at the total with a bloodshot 
eye, took a small canvas bag from his pocket, 
and told the amount into his hand. 

Rigaud chinked the money, weighed it in his 
hand, threw it up a little way and caught it, 
chinked it again. 

“The sound of it to the bold Rigaud Blan- 
dois is like the taste of fresh meat to the tiger! 
Say, then, madame. How much ?” 

He turned upon her suddenly, with a menac- 
ing gesture of the weighted hand that clenched 
the money, as if he were going to strike her 
with it. 

“T tell you again, as I told you before, that 
we are not rich here, as you suppose us to be, 
and that your demaid is excessive. I have 
not the present means of complying with such 
a demand, if I had vver so great an inclina- 
tion.” 

“If!” cried Blandois. ‘ Hear this lady with 
her If! Will you say that you have not the in- 
clination ?” 

‘“‘T will say what presents itself to me, and 
not what presents itself to you.” 

** Say it, then. As to the inclination. Quick! 
Come to the inclination, and I know what to 
do.” 

She was no quicker and no slower in her re- 
ply. “It would seem that you have obtained 
possession of a paper—or of papers—which I 
assuredly have the inclination to recover.” 

Rigaud, with a loud laugh, drummed his heels 
against the table and chinked his money. ‘I 
think so! I believe you there!” 

“The paper might be worth to me a sum of 
money. I can not say how much or how lit- 
tle.” 

‘What the Devil!” he asked savagely. ‘* Not 
after a week’s grace to consider?” 

“No! I will not, out of my scanty means— 
for I tell you again, we are poor here, and not 
rich—I will not offer any price for a power that 
I do not know the worst and the fullest extent 
of. This is the third time of your hinting and 
threatening. You must speak explicitly, or you 
may go where you will and do what you will. 
It is better to be torn to pieces at a spring, than 
to be a mouse at the caprice of such a cat.” 

He looked at her so hard with those eyes 
too near together, that the sinister sight of each 
crossing that of the other seemed to make the 
bridge of his hooked nose crooked. After a 
long survey, he said, with the further setting-off 
of his infernal smile : 

“You are a bold woman!” 

“T am a resolved woman.” 

‘You always were. What? She always 
was; is it not so, my little Flintwinch ?” 

‘‘Flintwinch, say nothing to him. It is for 
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him to say here, and now, all he can; or to go 
hence, and do all he can. You know this to be 
our determination. Leave him to his action on | 
it. ” 

She did not shrink under his evil leer, a! 
avoid it. He turned it upon her again, but she | 
remained steady at the point to which she had 
fixed herself. He got off the table, placed a| 
chair near the sofa, sat down in it, and leaned | 
an arm upon the sofa close to her own, which | 
he touched with his hand. Her face was ever 
frowning, attentive, and settled. 

“Tt is your pleasure then, madame, that I 
shall relate a morsel of family history in this 
little family society,” said Rigaud, with a warn- 
ing play of his lithe fingers on herarm. “I am 
something of a doctor. Let me touch your 
pulse.” 

She suffered him to take her wrist in his hand. 
Holding it, he proceeded to say : 

“A history of a strange marriage, and a) 
strange mother, and a revenge, and a suppres- 
sion.—Ay, ay, ay? This pulse is beating curi- 
ously! It appears to me that it doubles while 
I touch it. Are these the usual changes of your 
malady, madame ?” 

There was a struggle in her maimed arm as 
she twisted it away, but there was none in her 
face. On his face there was his own smile. 

“T have lived an adventurous life. 
adventurous character. 


Iam an) 
I have known many 


adventurers; interesting spirits—amiable socie- 


ty! To one of them I owe my knowledge, and 
my proofs—I repeat it, estimable lady—proofs— 
of the ravishing little family history I go to com- | 
mence, You will be charmed with it. But, 
bah! I forget. One should name a history. 
Shall I name it the history of a house? But, 
bah, again. There are so many houses. Shall 
I name it the history of this house?” 

Leaning over the sofa, poised on two legs of 
his chair and his left elbow—that hand often 
tapping her arm, to beat his words home; his 
legs crossed; his right hand sometimes arrang- 
ing his hair, sometimes smoothing his mustache, | 
sometimes striking his nose, always threatening 
her whatever it did; coarse, insolent, rapacious, 
cruel, and powerful—he pursued his narrative 
at his ease. 

“Tn fine, then, I name it the history of this 
house. I commence it. There live here, let us 
suppose, an uncle and nephew. The uncle, a 
rigid old gentleman of strong force of character ; 
the nephew, habitually timid, repressed, and 
under constraint.” 

Mistress Affery, fixedly attentive in the win- | 
dow-seat, biting the rolled-up end of her apron, 
and trembling from head to foot, here cried out, 
“Jeremiah, keep off from me! I’ve heerd in| 
my dreams, of Arthur's father and his uncle. | 
He’s a talking of them. It was before my time | 


Affery. 


| fire.’ 


| his head, and makes response! 


|made no reply. 
{the other, struck his ugly nose, and made a 


he had no voice in the choice of his wife even, 
but his uncle chose her. There she sits! I 
heerd it in my dreams, and you said it to her 
own self.” 

As Mr. Flintwinch shook his fist at her, and 
as Mrs. Clennam gazed upon her, Rigaud kissed 


| his hand to her. 


‘Perfectly right, dear Madame Flintwinch. 
You have a genius for dreaming.” 

‘I don’t want none of your praises,” returned 
“T don’t want to have nothing at all to 
| say toyou. But Jeremiah said they was dreams, 
| and I'll tell ’em as such!” Here she put her 
apron in her mouth again, as if she were stop- 
ping somebody’s else’s mouth—perhaps Jere- 
miah’s, which was chattering with threats as if 


| he were grimly cold. 


“Our beloved Madame Flintwinch,” said 
Rigaud, “ developing all of a sudden a fine sus- 


| ceptibility and spirituality, is right to a marvel. 


Yes. Soruns the history. Monsieur, the uncle, 
commands the nephew to marry. Monsieur says 
to him in effect, ‘My nephew, I introduce to 
you a lady of strong force of character, like my- 
self: a resolved lady, a stern lady, a lady who 
has a will that can break the weak to powder; 
a lady without pity, without love, implacable, 
revengeful, cold as the stone, but raging as the 
Ah! what fortitude! Ah, what superi- 
ority of intellectual strength! Truly, a proud 
and noble character that I describe in the sup- 
posed words of Monsieur, the uncle. Ha, ha, 
ha! Death of my soul, I love the sweet lady!” 

Mrs. Clennam’s face had changed. There 
was a remarkable darkness of color on it, and 
the brow was more contracted. ‘ Madame, 
madame,” said Rigaud, tapping her on the arm, 
as if his cruel hand were sounding a musical 
instrument, “I perceive I interest you. I per- 
ceive I awaken your sympathy. Let us go on!” 

The drooping nose and the ascending mus- 
tache had, however, to be hidden for a moment 
with the white hand, before he could go on; he 


| enjoyed the effect he made so much. 


“The nephew, being, as the lucid Madame 
Flintwinch has remarked, a poor devil who has 
had every thing but his orphan life frightened 
and famished out of him—the nephew abases 
‘My uncle, it 
is to youto command. Do as youwill!’ Mon- 
sieur, the uncle, does as he will. It is what he 
always does. The auspicious nuptials take place; 
the newly married come home to this charming 
mansion; the lady is received, let us suppose, 
by Flintwinch. Hey, old intriguer?” 

Jeremiah, with his eyes upon his mistress, 
Rigaud looked from one to 


cluckling with his tongue. 
‘* Soon the lady makes a singular and excit- 
ing discovery. ‘Thereupon, full of anger, full 





here; but I’ve heerd in my dreams that Arthur’s | of jealousy, full of vengeance, she forms—see 
father was a poor, irresolute, frightened chap, | you, madame !—a scheme of retribution, the 
who had had every thing but his orphan life | weight of which she ingeniously forces her 
scared out of him when he was young, and that crushed husband to bear himself, as weil ac 
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execute upon her enemy. What superior in- 
telligence !” 

‘Keep off, Jeremiah!” cried the palpitating 
Affery, taking her apron from her mouth again. 


** He does not know me.” 

“What do you suppose he cares for you, you 
conceited woman ?” said Mr. Flintwinch. 

“J tell you, Flintwinch, I will speak. I tell 


‘But it was one of my dreams that you told | you, when it has come to this, I will tell it with 
her, when you quarreled with her one winter | my own lips, and will express myself through- 
evening, at dusk—there she sits, and you look- | out it. What! Have I suffered nothing in this 
ing at her—that she oughtn’t to have let Ar- | room—no deprivation, no imprisonment, that 
thur, when he come home, suspect his father | I should condescend at last to contemplate my- 
only ; that she had always had the strength and | self in such a glass as that? Can you see him? 
the power; and that she ought to have stood Can you hear him? If your wife were a hun- 
up more to Arthur for his father. It was in | dred times the ingrate that she is, and if I were 
the same dream where you said to her that she | a thousand times more hopeless than I am of 
was not—not something, but I don’t know what | inducing her to be silent if this man is silenced, 
—for she burst out tremendous and stopped | I would tell it myself, before I would bear the 


you. You know the dream as well as I do. 
When you come down stairs into the kitchen 
with the candle in your hand, and hitched my 
apron off my head. When you told me I had 
been dreaming. When you wouldn’t believe 
the noises.” After this explosion Affery put 
her apron into her mouth again; always keep- 
ing her hand on the window-sill, and her knee 
on the window-seat, ready to cry out or jump 
out, if her lord and master approached. 

Rigaud had not lost a word of this. 

“ Haha!” he cried, lifting his eyebrows, fold- 
ing his arms, and leaning back in his chair. 
* Assuredly, Madame Flintwinch is an oracle! 
How shall we interpret the oracle—you and I, 
and the old intriguer? He said that you were 
not, ——-? And you burst out and stopped 
him! What was it you were not? What is it 
you are not? Say, then, madame!” 

Under this ferocious banter she sat breathing 
harder, and her mouth was disturbed. Her lips 
quivered and opened, in spite of her utmost ef- 
forts to keep them still. 

“Come, then, madame! Speak, then! Our 
old intriguer said that you weré not ——, and 
you stopped him. He was going to say that you 
were not—what? I know already, but I want 
a little confidence from you. How,then? You 
are not what?” 

She tried again to repress herself, but broke 
out vehemently, “‘ Not Arthur’s mother!” 

** Good,” said Rigaud. ‘ You are amenable.” 

With the set expression of her face all torn 
away by the explosion of her passion, and with 
a bursting from every rent feature of the smoul- 
dering fire so long pent up, she cried out, ‘‘I 
will tell it myself! I will not hear it from your 
lips, and with the taint of your wickedness upon 
it. Since it must be seen, I will have it seen 
by the light I stood in. Not another word. 
Hear me!” 

“Unless you are a more obstinate and more 
persisting woman than even I know you to be,” 
Mr. Flintwinch interposed, “you had better 
leave Mr. Rigaud, Mr. Blandois, Mr. Beelze- 
bub, to tell it in his own way. What does it 
signify, when he knows all about it?” 

“He does not know all about it.” 

“He knows all he cares about it,” Mr. Flint- 
winch testily urged. 





torment of hearing it from him.” 

Rigaud pushed his chair a little back, pushed 
his legs out straight before him, and sat, with 
his arms folded, over against her. 

*You do not know what it is,” she went 
on, addressing him, ‘‘to be brought up strictly 
and straitly. I was so brought up. Mine was 
no light youth of sinful gayety and pleasure. 
Mine were days of wholesome repression, pun- 
ishment, and fear. The corruption of our hearts, 
the evil of our ways, the curse that is upon us, 
the terrors that surround us—these were the 
themes of my childhood. They formed my 
character, and filled me with an abhorrence of 
evil-doers. When old Mr. Gilbert Clennam 
proposed his orphan nephew to my father for 
my husband, my father impressed upon me that 
his bringing-up had been, like mine, one of se- 
vere restraint. He told me that, besides the 
discipline his spirit had undergone, he had 
lived in“a starved house, where rioting and gay- 
ety were unknown, and where every day was a 
day of toil and trial like the last. He told me 
that he had been a man in years long before 
his uncle had acknowledged him as one; and 
that, from his school-days to that hour, his un- 
cle’s roof had been a sanctuary to him from 
the contagion of the irreligious and dissolute. 
When, within a twelvemonth of our marriage, 
I found my husband, at that time when my fa- 
ther spoke of him, to have sinned against the 
Lord and outraged me by holding a guilty creat- 
ure in my place, was I to doubt that it had 
been appointed to me to make the discovery, 
and that it was appointed to me to lay the hand 
of punishment upon that creature of perdition ? 
Was I to dismiss in a moment—not my own 
wrongs—in what was I! but all the rejection 
of sin, and all the war against it, in which I 
had been bred ?” 

She laid her wrathful hand upon the watch 
on the table. 

“No! ‘Do not forget.’ The initials of those 
words are within here now, and were within 
here then. I was appointed to find the old let- 
ter that referred to them, and that told me what 
they meant, and whose work they were, and 
why they were worked, lying with this watch in 
his secret drawer. But for that appointment, 
there would have been no discovery. ‘Do-not 
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forget.’ It spoke to me like the voice from an 
angry cloud. Do not forget the deadly sin, do 
not forget the appointed discovery, do not for- 
get the appointed suffering. I did not forget. 
Was it my own wrong I remembered? Mine! 
I was but a servant and a minister, What 
power could I have had over them, but that they 
were bound in the bonds of their sin, and de- 
livered to me!” 

More than forty years had passed over the 
gray head of this determined woman since the 
time she recalied. More than forty years of 
strife and struggle with the whisper that, by 
whatever name she called her vindictive pride 
and rage, nothing through all eternity could 
change their nature. Yet, gone those more 
than forty years, and come this Nemesis now 
looking her in the face, she still abided by her 
old impiety—still reversed the order of Creation, 
and breathed her own breath into a clay image 
of her Creator. Verily, verily, travelers have 
seen many monstrous idols in many countries, 
but no human eyes have ever seen more daring, 
gross, and shocking images of the Divine nature, 
than we creatures of the dust make in our own 
likenesses, of our own bad passions. 

“When I forced him to give her up to me, by 
her name and place of abode,”’ she went on in 
her torrent of indignation and defense; ‘‘when 
I accused her, and she fell hiding her face at 
my feet, was’it my injury that I asserted, were 
they my reproaches that I poured upon her? 
Those who were appointed of old to go to 
wicked kings and accuse them—were they not 
ministers and servants? And had not I, un- 
worthy, and far-removed from them, sin to de- 
nounce? When she pleaded to me her youth, 
and his wretched and hard life (that was her 
phrase for the virtuous training he had belied), 
and the desecrated ceremony of marriage there 
had secretly been between them, and the terrors 
of want and shame that had overwhelmed them 
both, when I was first appointed to be the in- 
strument of their punishment, and the love (for 
she said the word to me, down at my feet) in 
which she had abandoned him and left him to 
me, was it my enemy that became my footstool, 
were they the words of my wrath that made her 
shrink and quiver! Not unto me the strength 
be ascribed; not unto me the wringing of the 
expiation !” 

Many years had come and gone since she 
had had the free use even of her fingers; but 
it was noticeable that she had already more than 
once struck her clenched hand vigorously upon 
the table, and that when she said these words 
she raised her whole arm in the air, as though 
it had been a common action with her. 

“ And what was the repentance that was ex- 
torted from the hardness of her heart and the 
blackness of her depravity? I, vindictive and 
implacable? It may seem so, to such as you 
who know no righteousness, and no appointment 
except Satan’s. Laugh; but I will be known 
as I know myself, and as Flintwinch knows me, 
Vor. XV.—No. 86.—Q 


though it is only to you and this half-witted wo- 
man.” 

‘Add, to yourself, madame,” said Rigaud. 
**T have my little suspicions that madame is 
rather solicitous to be justified to herself.” 

“It is false. It is not so. I have no need to 
be,” she said, with great energy and anger. 

“Truly ?” retorted Rigaud. “Hah!” 

‘*T ask, what was the penitence, in works, 
that was demanded of her? ‘You have a child; 
I have none. You love that child. Give him 
tome. He shall believe himself to be my son, 
and he shall be believed by every one to be my 
son. To save you from exposure, his father 
shall swear never to see or communicate with 
you more; equally to save him from being 
stripped by his uncle, and to save your child 
from being a beggar, you shall swear never to 
see or communicate with either of them more. 
That done, and your present means, derived 
from my husband, renounced, I charge myself 
with your support. You may, with your place 
of retreat unknown, then leave, if you please, 
uncontradicted by me, the lie that when you 
passed out of all knowledge but mine, you mer- 
ited a good name.’ That was all. She had to 
sacrifice her sinful and shameful affections; no 
more. She was then free to bear her load of 
guilt in secret, and to break her heart in se- 
cret; and through such present misery (light 
enough for her, I think!) to purchase her re- 
demption from endless misery, if she could. If, 
in this, I punished her here, did I not open to 
her a way hereafter? If she knew herself to 
be surrounded by insatiable vengeance a7d un- 
quenchable fires, were they mine? If I wnreat- 
ened her, then and afterward, with the terrors 
that encompassed her, did I hold them in m, 
right hand ?” 

She turned the watch upon the table, and 
opened it, and, with an unsoftening face, looked 
at the worked letters within. 

“They did not forget. It is appointed against 
such offenses that the offenders shall not be able 
to forget. If the presence of Arthur was a daily 
reproach to his father, and if the absence of Ar- 
thur was a daily agony to his mother, that was 
the just dispensation of Jehovah. As well might 
| it be charged upon me that the stings of an 
awakened conscience drove her mad, and that 
it was the will of the Disposer of all things that 
| she should live so many years. I devoted my- 
'self to reclaim the otherwise predestined and 
lost boy ; to give him the reputation of an hon- 
| est origin; to bring him up in fear and trem- 
| bling, and in a life of practical contrition for 
the sins that were heavy on his head before his 
entrance into this condemned world. Was that 
a cruelty. Was I not visited with consequences 
of the original offense, in which I had no com- 
plicity? Arthur’s father and I lived no further 
apart, with half the globe between us, than when 
we were together in this house. He died, and 
sent this watch back to me, with its Do not for- 
get. Ido nor forget, though I do not read it as 
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he did. I read, in it, that I was appointed to| your comrades in the prisons, may steal from 


do these things. I have so read these three let- 
ters sinee I have had them lying on this table, 
and I did so read them, with equal distinctness, 
when they were thousands of miles away.” 

As she took the watch-case in her hand, with 
that new freedom in the use of her hand of which 
she showed no consciousness whatever, bending 
her eyes upon it as if she were defying it to 
move her, Rigaud cried with a loud and con- 
temptuous snapping of his fingers, ‘Come, ma- 
dame! Time runs out. Come, lady of piety, 
it must be! You can tell nothing I don’t know. 
Come to the money stolen, or I will! Death of 
my soul, I have had enough of your other jargon. 
Come straight to the stolen money!” 

“Wretch that you are,” she answered, and 
now her hands clasped her head; “ through 
what fatal error of Flintwinch’s, through what 
incompleteness on his part, who was the only 
other person helping in these things and trusted 
with them, through whose and what bringing to- 
gether of the ashes of a burned paper, you have 
become possessed of that codicil, I know no 
more than how you acquired the rest of your 
power here—” 

‘ And yet,” interrupted Rigaud, “ it is my odd 
fortune to have by me, in a convenient place 
that I know of, that same short little addition to 
the will of Monsieur Gilbert Clennam, written 
by a lady, and witnessed by the same lady and 
our old intriguer! Ah, bah, old intriguer, 
crooked little puppet! Madame, let us go on. 
Time presses. You or I to finish ?” 

“<T!” she answered, with increased determ- 
ination, if it were possible. ‘I, because I will 
not endure to be shown myself, and have my- 
self shown to any one, with your horrible dis- 
tortion upon me. You, with your practices of 
infamous foreign prisons and galleys, would 
make it the money that impelled me. It was 
not the money.” 

“Bah, bah, bah! I repudiate, for the mo- 
ment, my politeness, and say, Lies, lies, lies! 
You know you suppressed the deed, and kept 
the money.” 

**Not for the money’s sake, wretch!” She 
made a struggle, as if she were starting up; 
even as if, in her vehemence, she had almost 
risen on her disabled feet. ‘If Gilbert Clen- 
nam, reduced to imbecility, at the point of 
death, and laboring under the delusion of some 
imaginary relenting toward a girl, of whom he 
had heard that his nephew had once had a 
fancy for her, which he had crushed out of him, 
and that she afterward drooped away into mel- 
ancholy and withdrawal from all who knew her 
—if, in that state of weakness, he dictated to 
me, whose life she had darkened with her sin, 
and who had been appointed to know her wick- 
edness from her own hand and her own lips, a 
bequest meant as a recompense to her for sup- 
posed unmerited suffering; was there no differ- 
ence between my spurning that injustice and 

coveting mere money—a thing which you, and 





any one?” 

Time presses, madame. ‘Take care!” 

“If this house was blazing from the roof to 
the ground,” she returned, “I would stay in it 
to justify myself, against my righteous motives 
being classed with those of stabbers and thieves.” 

Rigaud snapped his fingers tauntingly in her 
face. “One thousand guineas to the little 
beauty you slowly hunted to death. One thou- 
sand guineas to the youngest daughter her pa- 
tron might have at fifty, or (if he had none) 
brother's youngest daughter, on her coming of 
age, ‘as the remembrance his disinterestedness 
may like best of his protection of a friendless 
young orphan girl.’ Two thousand guineas, 
What! You will never come to the money ?” 

«That patron,” she was vehemently proceed- 
ing, when he checked her. 

“Names! Call him Mr. Frederick Dorrit. 
No more evasions !” 

‘That Frederick Dorrit was the beginning of 
it all. If he had not been a player of music, 
and had not kept, in those days of his youth 
and prosperity, an idle house where singers and 
players, and such-like children of Evil, turned 
their backs on the Light and their faces to the 
Darkness, she might have remained in her lowly 
station, and might not have been raised out of 
it to be cast down. But, no. Satan entered 
into that Frederick Dorrit, and counseled him 
that he was a man of innocent and laudable 
tastes who did kind actions, and that here was 
a poor girl with a voice for singing music with. 
Then he is to have her taught. Then Arthur’s 
father, who has all along been secretly pining 
in the ways of virtuous ruggedness, for those 
accursed snares which are called the Arts, be- 
comes acquainted with her. And so, a grace- 
less orphan, training to be a singing girl, car- 
ries it, by that Frederick Dorrit’s agency, against 
me, and I am humbled and deceived! Not I, 
that is to say,” she added quickly, as color 
flushed into her face ; “a greater than I. What 
am 1?” 

Jeremiah Flintwinch, who had been gradu- 
ally screwing himself toward her, and who was 
now very near her elbow without her knowing 
it, made a specially wry face of objection when 
she said these words, and moreover twitched 
his gaiters, as if such pretensions were equiva- 
lent to little barbs in his legs. 

“Lastly,” she continued, “‘for I am at the 
end of these things, and I will say no more of 
them, and you shall say no more of them, and 
all that remains will be to determine whether 
the knowledge of them can be kept among us 
who are here present; lastly, when I suppressed 
that paper, with the knowledge of Arthur's fa- 
ther—” 

“ But not with his consent, you know,” said 
Mr. Flintwinch. 


““Who said with his consent?” She started 


to find Jeremiah so near her, and drew back 
her head, jooking at him with some rising dis- 
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trust. ‘‘ You were often enough between us, 
when he would have had me produce it and I 
would not, to have contradicted me if I had 
said, with his consent. I say, when I suppressed 
that paper, I made no effort to destroy it, but 
kept it by me, here in this house, many years. 
The rest of the Gilbert property being left to 
Arthur’s father, I could at any time, without 
unsettling more than the two sums, have made 
a pretense of finding it. But, besides that I 
must have supported such pretense by a direct 
falsehood (a great responsibility), I have seen 
no new reason, in all the time I have been tried 
here, to bring it to light. It was a rewarding 
of sin; the wrong result of a delusion. I did 
what I was appointed to do, and I have under- 
gone, within these four walls, what I was ap- 
pointed to undergo. When the paper was at 
last destroyed—as I thought—in my presence, 
she had long been dead, and her patron, Fred- 
erick Dorrit, had long been deservedly ruined 
and imbecile. He had no daughter. I had 
found the niece before then; and what I did 
for her was better for her,-far, than the money 
of which she would have had no good.” She 
added, after a moment, as though she addressed 
the watch: “She herself was innocent, and I 
might not have forgotten to relinquish it to her 
at my death ;” and sat looking at it. 

“Shall I recall something to you, worthy 
madame?” said Rigaud. “The little paper was 
in this house on the night when our friend the 
prisoner—jail-comrade of my soul—came home 
from foreign countries. Shall I recall yet some- 
thing more to you? The little singing-bird 
that never was fledged, was long kept in a cage 
by a guardian of your appointing, well enough 
known to our old intriguer here. Shall we coax 
our old intriguer to tell us when he saw him 
last ?” 

“Tl tell you!” cried Affery, unstopping her 
mouth. “I dreamed it, first of all my dreams. 


Jeremiah, if you come a-nigh me now, I'll) 
The person | 


scream to be heard at St. Paul’s! 
as this man has spoken of, was Jeremiah’s own 
twin brother; and he was here in the dead of 
the night, on the night when Arthur come home, 
and Jeremiah with his own hands give him this 
paper, along with I don’t know what more, and 
he took it away in an iron box.—Help! Maur- 
der! Save me from Jere-mi-ah !” 

Mr. Flintwinch had made a ran at her, but 
Rigaud had caught him in his arms midway. 
After a moment’s wrestle with him, Flintwinch 
gave up, and put his hands in his pockets. 

“‘ What!” cried Rigaud, rallying him as he 
poked and jerked him back with his elbows, 
“ Assault a lady with such a genius for dream- 
ing? Ha, ha, ha! Why, she’ll be a fortune to 
you asan exhibition. All that she dreams comes 
true. Ha, ha, ha! You're so like him, Little 
Flintwinch. So like him, as I knew him (when 
I first spoke English for him to the host) in the 
Cabaret of the Three Billiard Tables, in the lit- 
tle street of the high roofs, by the wharf at Ant- 


werp! Ah, but he was a brave boy to drink! 
Ah, but he was a brave boy to smoke! Ah, but 
he lived in a sweet bachelor apartment—fur- 
nished, on the fifth floor, above the wood and 
charcoal merchant’s, and the dress-maker’s, and 
the chair-maker’s, and the maker of tubs—where 
I knew him, too, and where, with his cognac 
and tobacco, he had twelve sleeps a-day and one 
fit, until he had a fit too much and ascended to 
the skies. Ha, ha, ha! What does it matter 
how I took possession of the papers in his iron 
box? Perhaps he confided it to my hands for 
you, perhaps it was locked and my curiosity was 
piqued, perhaps I suppressed it. Ha, ha, ha! 
What does it matter, so that I have it safe? We 
are not particular here ; hey, Flintwinch? We 
are not particular here ; is it not so, madame ?” 

Retiring before him with vicious counter-jerks 
of his own elbows, Mr. Flintwinch had got back 
into his corner, where he now stood with his 
hands in his pockets, taking breath, and return- 
ing Mrs. Clennam’s stare. “Ha, ha, ha! But 
what’s this?” cried Rigaud. “It appears as 
if you don't know one the other. Permit me, 
Madame Clennam who suppresses, to present 
Monsieur Flintwinch who intrigues.” 

Mr. Flintwinch, unpocketing one of his hands 
to scrape his jaw, advanced a step or so in that 
attitude, still returning Mrs. Clennam’s look, 
and thus addressed her ; 

** Now, I know what you mean by opening 
your eyes so wide at me, but you needn't take 
the trouble, because I don’t care for it. I’ve 
been telling you for how many years that you're 
one of the most opiniated and obstinate of wo- 
men. That’s what you are. You call yourself 
humble and sinful, but you are the most Bump- 
tious of your sex. That’s what you are. I have 
told you, over and over again when we have had 





a tiff, that you wanted to make every thing go 
down before you, but I wouldn’t go down before 
you—that you wanted to swallow up every body 
alive, but I wouldn’t be swallowed up alive. 
Why didn’t you destroy the paper when you first 
laid hands upon it? I advised you to; but no, 
it’s not your way to take advice. You must keep 
it, forsooth. Perhaps you may carry it out at 
some other time, forsooth. As if I didn’t know 
better than that! I think I see your pride car- 
rying it out, with a chance of being suspected 
of having kept it by you. But that’s the way 


| you caeat yourself. Just as you cheat yourself 


into making out that you didn’t do all this busi- 
ness, because you were a rigorous woman, all 
slight, and spite, and power, and unforgivingness, 
but because you were a servant and a minister, 
and were appointed to do it. Who are you, that 
you should be appointed to do it? That may 
be your religion, but it’s my gammon. And, to 
tell you all the truth while I am about it,” said 
Mr. Flintwinch, crossing his arms and becoming 
the express image of irascible doggedness, “I 
have been rasped—rasped these forty years—by 
your taking such high ground even with me, 





who knows better; the effect of it being coolly 
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to put me on low ground. I admire you very 
much; you are a woman of strong head and 
great talent; but the strongest head and the 
greatest talent can’t rasp a man for forty years 
without making him sore. So I don’t care for 
your present eyes. Now I am coming to the 
paper, and mark what I say. You put it away 
somewhere, and you keep your own counsel 
where. You're an active woman at that time, 
and if you want to get that paper, you can get 
it. But, mark! There comes a time when you 
are struck into what you are now, and then if 
you want to get that paper, you can’t get it. So 
it lies, long years, in its hiding-place. At last, 
when we are expecting Arthur home every day, 
and when any day may bring him home, and it’s 
impossible to say what rummaging he may make 
about the house, I recommend you five thousand 
times, if you can’t get at it, to let me get at it, 
that it may be put in the fire. But no—no one 
but you knows where it is, and that’s power; 
and, call yourself whatever humble names you 
will, I call you a female Lucifer in appetite for 
power! On a Sunday night Arthur comes 
home. He has not been in this room ten min- 
utes when he speaks of his father’s watch. You 
know very well that the Do Not Forget, at the 
time when his father sent that watch to you, 
could only mean, the rest of the story being 
then all dead and over, Do Not Forget the sup- 
pression. Make restitution! Arthur’s ways have 


frightened you a bit, and the paper shall be burn- 


ed after all. So, before that jumping jade and 
Jezabel,” Mr. Flintwinch grinned at his wife, 
*‘has got you into bed, you at last tell me where 
you have put the paper, among the old ledgers in 
the cellars, where Arthur himself went prowling 
the very next morning. But it’s not to be burn- 
ed on a Sunday night. No; you are strict, you 
are ; we must wait over twelve o'clock, and get 
into Monday. Now, all this is a swallowing of 
me up alive, that rasps me; so, feeling a little 
out of temper, and not being as strict as yourself, 
I take a look at the document before twelve 
o'clock, to refresh my memory as to its appear- 
ance—fold up one of the many yellow old pa- 
pers in the cellars like it—and afterward, when 
we have got into Monday morning, and I have, 
by the light of your lamp, to walk from you, 
lying on that bed, to this grate, make a little 
exchange like the conjuror, and burn accord- 
ingly. My brother Ephraim, the lunatic keeper 
(I wish he had had himself to keep in a 
strait waistcoat), had had many jobs since the 
close of the long job he got from you, but had 
not done well. His wife died (not that that was 
much ; mine might have died instead, and wel- 
come), he speculated unsuccessfully in lunatics, 
he got into difficulty about over-roasting a pa- 
tient to bring him to reason, and he got into 
debt. He was going out of the way, on what 
he had been able to scrape up, and a trifle from 
me. He was here that early Monday morning, 
waiting for the tide ; in short, he was going to 


Antwerp, where (I am afraid you'll be shocked ' 





at my saying, And be damned to him !) he made 
the acquaintance of this gentleman. He had 
come a long way, and, I thought then, was only 
sleepy ; but, I suppose now, was drunk. When 
arthur’s mother had been under the care of him 
and his wife, she had been always writing, in- 
cessantly writing—mostly letters of confession 
to you, and prayers for forgiveness, My brother 
had handed, from time to time, lots of these 
sheets to me. I thought I might as well keep 
them to myself, as have them swallowed up 
alive too; so I kept them in a box, looking them 
over when I felt in the humor. Convinced that 
it was advisable to get the paper out of the place, 
with Arthur coming about it, I put it into this 
same box, and I locked the whole up with two 
locks, and I trusted it to my brother to take away 
and keep, till I should write about it. I did write 
about it, and never got an answer. I did'nt 
know what to make of it till this gentleman 
favored us with his first visit. Of course, I be- 
gan to suspect how it was then; and I don’t 
want his word for it now to understand how he 
gets his knowledge from my papers, and your 
paper, and my brother’s cognac and tobacco 
talk (I wish he’d had to gag himself). Now, I 
have only one thing more to say, you hammer- 
headed woman, and that is, that I haven’t alto- 
gether made up my mind whether I might, or 
might not, have ever given you any trouble about 
the codicil. I think not; and that I should have 
been quite satisfied with knowing I had got the 
better of you, and that I held the power over 
you. In the present state of circumstances, I 
have no more explanation to give you till this 
time to-morrow night. So you may as well,” 
said Mr. Flintwinch, terminating his oration 
with a screw, ‘‘ keep your eyes open at some- 
body else, for it’s no use keeping ’em open at me.” 

She slowly withdrew them when he had ceased, 
and dropped her forehead on her hand. Her 
other hand pressed hard upon the table, and 
again the curious stir was observable in her, as 
if she were going to rise. 

“This box can never bring, elsewhere, the 
price it will bring here. This knowledge can 
never be of the same profit to you, sold to any 
other person, as sold to me. But, I have not 
the present means of raising the sum you have 
demanded. I have not prospered. What will 
you take now, and what at another time, and 
how am I to be assured of your silence ?” 

‘My angel,” replied Rigaud, “I have said 
what I will take, and time presses, Before com- 
ing here, I placed copies of the most important 
of these papers in another hand. Put off the 
time till the Marshalsea gate shall be shut for 
the night, and it will be too late to treat. The 
prisoner will have read them.” 

She put her two hands to her head again, ut- 
tered a loud exclamation, and started to her 
feet. She staggered for a moment, as if she 
would have fallen; then stood firm. 

‘Say what you mean, Say what you mean, 
man!” 
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Before her ghostly figure, so long unused to 
its erect attitude, and so stiffened in it, Rigaud 
fell back and dropped his voice. It was, to all 
the three, as if a dead woman had risen. 

“Miss Dorrit,” answered Rigaud, “ the little 
niece of Monsieur Frederick, whom I have 
known across the water, is attached to the pris- 
oner. Miss Dorrit, little niece of Monsieur 
Frederick, watches at this moment over the 
prisoner, who is ill. For her, I with my own 
hands left a packet at the prison, on my way 
here, with a letter of instructions ‘ for his sake’ 
—she will do any thing for his sake—to keep 
it without breaking the seal, in case of its being 
reclaimed before the hour of shutting up to-night 
—if it should not be reclaimed before the ring- 
ing of the prison bell, to give it to him; and it 
incloses a second copy for herself, which he must 
give toher. What! I don’t trust myself among 
you, now we have got so far, without giving my 
secret a second life. And as to its not bringing 
me elsewhere the price it will bring here, say 
then, madame, have you limited and settled the 
price the little niece will give—for his sake—to 
hush it up? Once more I say, time presses. 
The packet not reclaimed before the ringing of 
the bell to-night, you can not buy. I sell, then, 
to the little girl!” 

Once more the stir and struggle in her, and 
she ran to a closet, tore the door open, took 
down a hood or shawl, and wrapped it over her 
head. Affery, who had watched her in terror, 
darted to her in the middle of the room, caught 
hold of her dress, and went on her knees to her. 

‘Don’t, don’t, don’t! What are you doing? 
Where are you going? You're a fearful wo- 
man, but I don’t bear you no ill-will. I can do 
poor Arthur no good now, that I see; and you 
needn’t be afraid of me. I'll keep your secret. 
Don’t go out, you'll fall dead in the street. Only 
promise me, that, if it’s the poor thing that’s 
kept here, secretly, you'll let me take charge of 
her and be her nurse. Only promise me that, 
and never be afraid of me.” 

Mrs. Clennam stood still for an instant, at the 
height of her rapid haste, saying, in stern amaze- 
ment, 

‘*Kept here? She has been dead a score of 
years and more. Ask Flintwinch—ask him. 
They can both tell you that she died when Ar- 
thur went abroad.” 

‘*So much the worse,” said Affery, with a 
shiver, “for she haunts the house, then. Who 
else rustles about it, making signals by drop- 
ping dust so softly? Who else comes and goes, 
and marks the walls with long crooked touches, 
when we are all abed? Who else holds the 
doors sometimes? But don’t go out—don't go 
out! Mistress, you’ll die in the street!” 

. Her mistress only disengaged her dress from 
the beseeching hands, said to Rigaud “ Wait 
here till I come back!” and ran out of the room. 
They saw her, from the window, run wildly 
through the court-yard and out at the gateway. 

For a few moments they stood motionless. 








Affery was the first to move, and she, wringing 
her hands, pursued her mistress. Next, Jere- 
miah Flintwinch, slowly backing to the door, 
with one hand in a pocket, and the other rubbing 
his chin, twisted himself out in his reticent way, 
speechlessly. Rigaud, left alone, composed 
himself upon the window-seat of the open win- 
dow, in the old Marseilles Jail attitude. He laid 
his cigarettes and fire-box ready to his hand, 
and fell to smoking. 

“Whoof! Almost as dull as the infernal old 
jail. Warmer, but almost as dismal. Wait till 
she comes back? Yes, certainly; but where is 
she gone, and how long will she be gone? No 
matter! Rigaud Lagnier Blandois, my amiable 
subject, you will get your money. You will en- 
rich yourself. You have lived a gentleman; 
you will die a gentleman. You triumph, my 
little boy ; but it is your character to triumph. 
Whoof!” 

In the hour of his triumph, his mustache went 
up and his nose came down, as he ogled a great 
beam over his head with particular satisfaction. 

——~————_ 
CHAPTER LXVII.—CLOSED,. 

Tue sun had set, and the streets were dim in 
the dusty twilight, when the figure so long un- 
used to them hurried on its way. In the im- 
mediate neighborhood of the old house it at- 
tracted little attention, for there were only a few 
straggling people to notice it; but ascending 
from the river, by the crooked ways that led to 
London Bridge, and passing into the main road, 
it became surrounded by astonishment. 

Resolute and wild of look, rapid of foot and 
yet weak and uncertain, conspicuously dressed 
in its black garments and-with its hurried head 
covering, gaunt and of an unearthly paleness, it 
pressed forward, taking no more heed of the 
throng than a sleep-walker. More remarkable 
by being so removed from the crowd it was 
among than if it had been lifted on a pedestal 
to be seen, the figure attracted all eyes. Saun- 
terers pricked up their attention to observe it; 
busy people, crossing it, slackened their pace 
and turned their heads; companions pausing 
and standing aside, whispered one another to 
look at this spectral woman who was coming by; 
and the sweep of the figure as it passed seemed 
to create a vortex, drawing the most idle and 
most curious after it. 

Made giddy by the turbulent irruption of this 
multitude of staring faces into her cell of years, 
by the confusing sensation of being in the air 
and the yet more confusing sensation of being 
afoot, by the unexpected changes in half-re- 
membered objects, and the want of likeness be- 
tween the controllable pictures her imagination 
had often drawn of the life from which she was 
secluded, and the overwhelming rush of the real- 
ity, she held her way, as if she were environed 
by distracting thoughts rather than by external 
humanity and observation. But having crossed 
the bridge, and gone some distance straight on- 
ward, she remembered that she must ask for a 
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direction; and it was only then, when she stopped 
and turned to look about her for a hopeful place 
of inquiry, that she found herself surrounded by 
an eager glare of faces. 

“Why are you encircling me?” she asked, 
trembling. 

None of those who were nearest answered ; 
but, from the outer ring, there arose a shrill ery 
of “’Cause you're mad!” 

“T am as sane as any one here. I want to 
find the Marshalsea prison.” 

The shrill outer circle again retorted, “‘ Then 





that ’ud show you was mad if nothing else did, 
*cause it’s right opposite !”” 

A short, mild, quiet-looking young man, made 
his way through to her, as a whooping ensued 
on this reply, and said: ‘‘ Was it the Marshal- 
sea you wanted? I’m going on duty there. 
Come across with me.” 

She laid her hand upon his arm, and he took 
her over the way ; the crowd, rather injured by 
the near prospect of losing her, pressing before 
and behind and on either side, and recommend- 
ing an adjournment to Bedlam. After a mo- 
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mentary whirl in the outer court-yard, the pris- 
on-door opened, and shut upon them. In the 
lodge, which seemed by contrast with the outer | 
noise a place of refuge and peace, a yellow lamp 
was already striving with the prison shadows. 

“Why, John!” said the turnkey, who had ad- | 
mitted them. ‘“ What is it?” 

“Nothing, father ; only this lady not knowing | 
her way, and living badgered by the boys. Who | 
did you want, ma’am ?” 

**Miss Dorrit. Is she here?” 

The young man became more interested. 
**Yes, she is here. What might your name be ? 

** Mrs, Clennam.” 

‘‘Mr. Clennam’s mother?” asked the young 
man. 

She pressed her lips together, and hesitated. 
**Yes, She had better be told it is his mother.” 

‘You see,” said the young man, “the Mar- | 
shal’s family living in the country at present, | 
the Marshal has given Miss Dorrit one of the | 
rooms in his house, to use when she likes. Don’t | 
you think you had better come up there, and | 
let me bring Miss Dorrit ?” 

She signified her assent, and he unlocked a 
door, and conducted her up a side stair-case into 
a dwelling-house above. He showed her into a 





darkening room, and left her. The room looked 
down into the darkening prison-yard, with its 
inmates strolling here and there, leaning out of 
windows, communing as much apart as they 


could with friends who were going away, and 
generally wearing out their imprisonment as they 
best might, that summer evening. The air was 
heavy and hot; the closeness of the place op- 
pressive ; and from without there arose a rush 
of free sounds, like the jarring memory of such 
things in a headache and heartache. She stood 
at the window, bewildered, looking down into 
this prison as it were out of her own different 
prison, when a soft word or two of surprise made 
her start, and Little Dorrit stood before her. 

“Is it possible, Mrs. Clennam, that you are 
so happily recovered as—” 

Little Dorrit stopped, for there was neither 
happiness nor health in the face that turned to 
her. . 

‘*This is not recovery; it is not strength; I 
don’t know what it is.” With an agitated wave 
of her hand she put all that aside. ‘* You have 
had a packet left with you which you were to 
give to Arthur, if it was not reclaimed before 
this place closed to-night ?” 

* Yes.” 

“T reclaim it.” 

Little Dorrit took it from her bosom, and gave 
it into her hand, which remained stretched out 
after receiving it. 

“ Have you any idea of its contents?” 

Frightened by her being there, with that new 
power of movement in her, which, as she had 
said herself, was not strength, and which was 
unreal to look upon, as though a picture or a 
statue had been animated, Little Dorrit an- 





swered, “ No.” 


“ Read them.” 

Little Dorrit took the packet from the still 
outstretched hand, and broke the seal. Mrs. 
Clennam then gave her the inner packet that 
was addressed to herself, and held the other. 
The shadow of the wall and of the prison-build- 
ings, which made the room sombre at noon, made 
it too dark to read there, with the dusk deepen- 
ing apace, save in the window. In the window, 
where a little of the bright summer-evening sky 
could shine upon her, Little Dorrit stood and 
read. After a broken exclamation or so of won- 
der and of terror, she read in siience. When 
she had finished, she looked round, and her old 
mistress bowed herself before her. 

** You know, now, what I have done.” 

“TI think so. I am afraid so; though my 
mind is so hurried, and so sorry, and has so 
much to pity, that it has not been able to fol- 
low all I have read,” said Little Dorrit, tremu- 
lously. 

“T will restore to you what I have withheld 
from you. Forgive me. Can you forgive me?” 

“T can, and Heaven knows Ido! Do not kiss 
my dress and kneel to me; you are too old to 
kneel to me; I forgive you freely, without that.” 

**] have more to ask yet.” 

“Not in that posture,” said Little Dorrit. 
“Tt is unnatural to see your gray hair lower 
than mine. Pray rise ; let me help you.” With 
that she raised her up, and stood rather shrink- 
ing from her, but looking at her earnestly. 

“The great petition that I make to you (there 
is another which grows out of it), the great sup- 
plication that I address to your merciful and 
gentle heart, is, that you will not disclose this 
to Arthur until Iam dead. If you think, when 
you have had time for consideration, that it can 
do him any good to know it while I am yet alive, 
then tell him. But, you will not think that; and, 
in such case, will you promise me to spare me 
until I am dead?” 

‘**T am so sorry, and what I have read has so 
confused my thoughts,” returned Little Dorrit, 
**that I can scarcely give you a steady answer. 
If I should be quite sure that to be acquainted 
with it will do Mr. Clennam no good—” 

“T know you are attached to him, and will 
make him the first consideration. It is right 
that he should be the first consideration ; I ask 
that. But, having regarded him, and still find- 
ing that you may spare me for the little time I 
shall remain on earth, will you do it ?” 

“T will.” 

“ God bless you !” 

She stood in the shadow so that she was only 
a vailed form to Little Dorrit in the light ; but 
the sound of her voice, in saying those three 
grateful words, was at once fervent and broken. 
Broken by emotion as unfamiliar to her frozen 
eyes as action to her frozen limbs. 

“ You will wonder, perhaps,” she said, in a 
stronger tone, “that I can better bear to be 
known to you whom I have wronged than to 
the son of my enemy who wronged me—for she 
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did wrong me! She not only sinned grievously 
against the Lord, but she wronged me. What 
Arthur's father was to me, she made him. From 
our marriage day I was his dread, and that she 
made me. I was the scourge of both, and that 
is referable to her. You love Arthur (I can see 
the blush upon your face; may it be the dawn 
of happier days to both of you!), and you will 
have thought already that he is as merciful and 
kind as you, and why do I not trust myself to 
him as soon as to you? Have you not thought 
so ?” 

“No thought,” said Little Dorrit, “can be 
quite a stranger to my heart that springs out 
of the knowledge that Mr. Clennam is always 
to be relied upon for being kind, and generous, 
and good.” 

“I do not doubt it. Yet Arthur is, of the 
whole world, the one person from whom I would 
conceal this while I am in it. I kept over him 
as a child, in the days of his first remembrance, 
my restraining and correcting hand. I was stern 
with him, knowing that the transgressions of the 
parents are visited on their offspring, and that 
there was an angry mark upon him at his birth. 
I have sat with him and his father, seeing the 
weakness of his father yearning to unbend to 
him; and forcing it back, that the child might 
work out his release in bondage and hardship. 
I have seen him, with his mother’s face, look- 
ing up at me in awe from his little books, and 
trying to soften me with his mother’s ways that 
hardened me.” 

The shrinking of her auditress stopped her for 
a moment in her flow of words, delivered in a 
retrospective, gloomy voice. 

‘For his good. Not for the satisfaction of 
my injury. What was I, and what was the worth 
of that, before the curse of Heaven! I have seen 
that child grow up, not to be pious in a chosen | 
way (his mother’s offense lay too heavy on him | 





held before him all his life, and change me alto- 
gether into something he would cast out of his 
respect, and think detected and exposed. Let 
him do it, if it must be done, when I am not 
here to see it. Let me never feel, while I am 
still alive, that I die before him, and utterly 
perish away from him, like one consumed by 
lightning and swallowed by an earthquake.” 

Her pride was very strong in her, the pain of 
it and of her old passions was very sharp with 
her, when she thus expressed herself. Not less 
so, when she added: 

‘Even now, I see you shrink from me, as if 
I had been cruel.” 

Little Dorrit could not gainsay it. She tried 
not to show it, but she recoiled with dread from 
the state of mind that had burned so fiercely and 
lasted so long. It presented itself to her with 
no sophistry upon it, in its own plain nature. 

“T have done,” said Mrs. Clennam, “ what 
it was given to me to do. I have set myself 
against evil; not against good. Ihave been an 
instrument of severity against sin. Have not 
mere sinners like myself been commissioned to 
lay it low in all time?” 

“In all time ?” repeated Little Dorrit. 

“Even if my own wrong had prevailed with 
me, and my own vengeance had moved me, 
could I have found no justification? None in 
the old days when the innocent perished with 
the guilty, a thousand to one? When the 
wrath of the hater of the unrighteous was not 
slaked even in blood, and yet found favor?” 

“Oh, Mrs. Clennam, Mrs. Clennam!” said 
Little Dorrit, “angry feelings and unforgiving 
deeds are no comfort and no guide to you and 
me. My life has been passed in this poor pris- 
on, and my teaching has been very defective ; 
but, let me implore you to remember later and 
| better days. Be guided only by the healer of 
the sick, the raiser of the dead, the friend of all 


for that), but still to be just and upright, and to | who were afflicted and forlorn, the patient Mas- 


be submissive to me. 
once half hoped he might—so frail we are, and 
so do the corrupt affections of the flesh war with 
our trusts and tasks; but he always respected 
me, and ordered himself dutifully to me. He 
does to this hour. With an empty place in his 
heart that he has never known the meaning of, 
he has turned away from me, and gone his sep- 
arate road; but, even that he has done consid- 
erately and with deference, These have been 
his relations toward me. Yours have been of a 
much slighter kind, spread over a much shorter 
time. When you have sat at your needle in my 
room, you have been in fear of me, but you have 
supposed me to have been doing you a kindness ; 
you are better informed now, and know me to 
have done you aninjury. Your misconstruction 
and misunderstanding of the cause in which, 
and the motives with which, I have worked ont 
this work, is lighter to endure than his would 
be. I would not, for any worldly recompense I 
can imagine, have him in a moment, however 
blindly, throw me down from the station I have 





He never loved me, as I | ter who shed tears of compassion for our in- 


firmities. We can not but be right if we put 
all the rest away, and do every thing in remem- 
brance of Him. There is no vengeance and no 
infliction of suffering in His life, I am sure. 
There can be no confusion in following Him, 
and seeking for no other footsteps, I am cer- 
tain!” 

In the softened light of the window, looking 
from the scene of her early trials to the shining 
sky, she was not in stronger opposition to the 
black figure in the shade than the life and doc- 
trine on which she rested were to that figure’s 
history. It bent its head low again, and said 
not a word. It remained thus, until the first 
warning bell began to ring. 

“Hark!” said Mrs. Clennam, starting. “I 
said I had another petition. It is one that does 
not admit of delay. The man who brought you 
this packet and possesses these proofs is now 
waiting at my house to be bought off. I can 
keep this from Arthur only by buying him off. 
He asks a large sum; more than I can get to- 
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gether to pay him, without having time. He 
refuses to make any abatement, because his 
threat is, that if he fails with me he will come 
to you. Will you return with me, and show 
him that you already know it? Will you return 
with me, and try to prevail with him? Will 
you come and help me with him? Do not re- 
fuse what I ask in Arthur’s name, though I dare 
not ask it for Arthur’s sake!” 

Little Dorrit yielded willingly. She glided 
away into the prison for a few moments, re- 
turned, and said she was ready to go. They 
went out by another stair-case, avoiding the 
lodge; and, coming into the front court-yard, 
now all quiet and deserted, gained the street. 

It was one of those summer evenings when 
there is no greater darkness than a long twi- 
light. The vista of street and bridge was plain 
to see, and the sky was serene and beautiful. 
People stood and sat at their doors, playing with 
children and enjoying the evening; numbers 
were walking for air; the worry of the day had 
almost worried itself out, and few but them- 
selves were hurried. As they crossed the bridge, 
the clear steeples of the many churches looked 
as if they had advanced out of the murk that 
usually enshrouded them and come much near- 
er. The smoke that rose into the sky had lost 


its dingy hue and taken a brightness upon it. 
The beauties of the sunset had not faded from 
the long light films of cloud that lay at peace 


- in the horizon. From a radiant centre, over 
the whole length and breadth of the tranquil 
firmament, great shoots of light streamed among 
the early stars, like signs of the blessed later 
covenant of peace and hope that changed the 
crown of thorns into a glory. 

Less remarkable, now that she was not alone 
and it was darker, Mrs. Clennam hurried on at 
Little Dorrit’s side, unmolested. They left the 
great thoroughfare at the turning by which she 
had entered it, and wound their way down 
among the silent, empty, cross-streets. Their 
feet were at the gateway, when there was a sud- 
den noise like thunder. 

“What was that? Let us make haste in!” 
cried Mrs. Clennam. 

They were in the gateway. Little Dorrit, 
with a piercing cry, held her back. 

In one swift instant the old house was before 
them, with the man lying smoking in the win- 
dow ; another thundering sound, and it heaved, 
surged upward, opened asunder in fifty places, 
collapsed, and fell. Deafened by the noise, 
stifled, choked, and blinded by the dust, they 
hid their faces and stood rooted to the spot. 
The dust storm, driving between them and the 
placid sky, parted for a moment and showed 
them the stars. As they looked up wildly cry- 
ing for help, the great pile of chimneys which 
was then alone left standing, like a tower in a 
whirlwind, rocked, broke, and hailed itself down 
upon the heap of ruin, as if every tumbling frag- 
ment were intent on burying the crushed wretch 





So blackened by the flying particles of rub- 
bish as to be unrecognizable, they ran back 
from the gateway into the street, crying and 
shrieking. There, Mrs. Clennam dropped upon 
the stones ; and she never from that hour moved 
so much as a finger again, or had the power to 
speak one word. For upward of three years 
she reclined in her wheeled chair, looking at- 
tentively at those about her, and appearing to 
understand what they said; but the rigid si- 
lence she had so long held was evermore en- 
forced upon her, and, except that she could 
move her eyes and faintly express a negative 
and affirmative with her head, she lived and 
died a statue. 

Affery had been looking for them at the pris- 
on, and had caught sight of them at a distance 
on the bridge. She came up to receive her old 
mistress in her arms, to help to carry her into 
a neighboring house, and to be faithful to her. 
The mystery of the noises was out now; Affery, 
like greater people, had always been right in 
her facts, and always wrong in the theories she 
deduced from them. 

When the storm of dust had cleared away, 
and the summer night was calm again, numbers 
of people choked up every avenue of access, and 
parties of diggers were formed to relieve one 
another in digging among the ruins, There 
had been a hundred people in the house at the 
time of its fall, there had been fifty, there had 
been fifteen, there had been two. Rumor final- 
ly settled the number at two: the foreigner and 
Mr. Flintwinch. 

The diggers dug all through the short night 
by flaring pipes of gas, and on a level with the 
early sun, and deeper and deeper below it as it 
rose into its zenith, and aslant of it as it de- 
clined, and on a level with it again as it depart- 
ed. Sturdy digging, and shoveling, and carry- 
ing away in carts, barrows, and baskets went on 
without intermission by night and by day; but 
it was night for the second time when they 
found the dirty heap of rubbish that had been 
the foreigner before his head had been shiver- 
ed to atoms, like so much glass, by the great 
beam that lay upon him, crushing him. 

Still they had not come upon Flintwinch yet; 
so the sturdy digging, and shoveling, and carry- 
ing away went on without intermission by day 
and by night. It got about that the old house 
had had famous cellarage (which indeed was 
true), and that Flintwinch had been in a cellar 
at the moment, or had had time to escape into 
one, and that he was safe under its strong arch, 
and even that he had been heard to cry, in hol- 
low, subterranean, suffocated notes, “ Here I 
am!” At the opposite extremity of the town 
it was even known that the excavators had been 
able to open a communication with him through 
a pipe, and that he had received both soup and 
brandy by that channel, and that he had said, 
with admirable fortitude, that he was All right, 
my lads, with the exception of his collar-bone, 
But the digging, and shoveling, and carrying 
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away went on without intermission, until the 
ruins were all dug out, and the cellars opened 
to the light; and still no Flintwinch, living or 
dead, all right or all wrong, had been turned up 
by pick or spade. 

It began then to be perceived that Flint- 
winch had not been there at the time of the 
fall; and it began then to be perceived that 
he had been rather busy elsewhere, converting 
securities into as much money as could be got 
for them on the shortest notice, and turning to 
his own exclusive account his authority to act 
for the Firm. Affery, remembering that the 
clever one had said he would explain himself 
further in four-and-twenty hours’ time, determ- 
ined for her part that his taking himself off 
within that period with all he could get, was 
the final] satisfactory sum and substance of his 
promised explanation ; but she held her peace, 
devoutly thankful to be quit of him. As it 
seemed reasonable to conclude that a man who 
had never been buried could not be unburied, 
the diggers gave him up when their task was 
done, and did not dig down for him into the 
depths of the earth. 

This was taken in ill part by a great many 
people, who persisted in believing that Flint- 
winch was lying somewhere among the London 
geological formations. Nor was their belief 


much shaken by repeated intelligence which 
came over in course of time, that an old man, 


who wore the tie of his neckcloth under one ear, 
and who was very well known to be an English- 
man, consorted with the Dutchmen on the quaint 
banks of the canals at the Hague, and in the 
drinking-shops of Amsterdam, under the style 
and designation of Mynheer von Flyntevynge. 
—_——_—>——__—_ 
CHAPTER LXVIIL—GOING. 

ARTHUR continuing to lie very ill in the Mar- 
shalsea, and Mr. Rugg descrying no break in the 
legal sky affording a hope of his enlargement, 
Mr. Pancks suffered desperately from self-re- 
proaches. If it had not been for those infalli- 
ble figures which proved that Arthur, instead 
of pining in imprisonment, ought to be prome- 
nading in a carriage and pair, and that Mr. 
Pancks, instead of being restricted to his clerk- 
ly wages, ought to have from three to five thou- 
sand pounds of his own, at his immediate dis- 
posal, that unhappy arithmetician would proba- 
bly have taken to his bed, and there have made 
one of the many obscure persons who turned 
their faces to the wall and died, as a last sacri- 
fice to the late Mr. Merdle’s greatness. Solely 
supported by his unimpugnable calculations, Mr. 
Pancks led an unhappy and restless life; con- 
stantly carrying his figures about with him in 
his hat, and not only going over them himself 
on every possible occasion, but entreating every 
human being he could lay hold of to go over 
them with him, and observe what a clear case 
it was. Down in Bleeding Heart Yard there 
was scarcely an inhabitant of any note to whom 
Mr. Pancks had not imparted his demonstra- 





tion, and, as figures are catching, a kind of 
ciphering measles broke out in that locality, 
under the influence of which the whole Yard 
was light-headed. 

The more restless Mr. Pancks grew in his 
mind, the more impatient he became of the 
Patriarch, In their later conferences his snort- 
ing had assumed an irritable sound which boded 
the Patriarch no good; likewise, Mr. Pancks 
had on several occasions looked harder at the 
Patriarchal bumps than was quite reconcilable 
with the fact of his not being a painter, or a 
peruke-maker, in search of the living model. 

However, he had steamed in and out of his 
little back Dock, according as he was wanted or 
not wanted in the Patriarchal presence, and 
business had gone on in its customary course. 
Bleeding Heart Yard had been harrowed by Mr. 
Pancks, and cropped by Mr. Casby, at the regu- 
lar seasons ; Mr. Pancks had taken all the drudg- 
ery and all the dirt of the business as his share ; 
Mr. Casby had taken all the profits, all the ethe- 
real vapor, and all the moonshine, as ‘is share ; 
and, in the form of words which that benevolent 
beamer generally employed on Saturday even- 
ings, when he twirled his fat thumbs after strik- 
ing the week’s balance, “ every thing had been 
satisfactory to all parties—all parties—satisfac- 
tory, Sir, to all parties.” 

The Dock of the Steam-Tug, Pancks, had a 
leaden roof, which, boiling in the very hot sun- 
shine, may have heated the vessel. Be that as 
it may, one glowing Saturday evening, on being 
hailed by the lumbering bottle-green ship, the 
Tug instantly came working out of the Dock in 
a highly heated condition. 

“ Mr. Pancks,”’ was the Patriarchal remark, 
“vou have been remiss, you have been remiss, 
Sir.” 

“ What do you mean by that ?” was the short 
rejoinder. 

The Patriarchal state, always a state of calm- 
ness and composure, was so particularly serene 
that evening as to be provoking. Every body 
else within the bills of mortality was hot; but 
the Patriarch was perfectly cool. Every body 
was thirsty, and the Patriarch was drinking. 
There was a fragrance of limes or lemons about 
him; and he had made a drink of golden sherry, 
which shone in a large tumbler, as if he were 
drinking the evening sunshine. This was bad, 
but not the worst. The worst was, that with 
his big blue eves, and his polished head, and 
his long white hair, and his bottle-green legs 
stretched out before him, terminating in his easy 
shoes easily crossed at the instep, he had a ra- 
diant appearance of having in his extensive be- 
nevolence made the drink for the human spe- 
cies, while he himself wanted nothing but his 
own milk of human kindness. 

Wherefore, Mr. Pancks said, ‘‘ What do you 
mean by that?” and put his hair up with both 
hands, in a highly portentous manner. 

‘“‘T mean, Mr. Pancks, that you must be sharp- 


er with the people, sharper with the people, 











much sharper with the people, Sir. You don’t 
squeeze them. Youdon’t squeezethem. Your 
receipts are not up to the mark. You must 
squeeze them, Sir, or our connection will not 
continue to be as satisfactory as I could wish it 
to be, to all parties. All parties.’’ 

* Don’t I squeeze ’em ?” retorted Mr. Pancks, 
“ What else am I made for ?” 

“You are made for nothing else, Mr. Pancks. 
You are made to do your duty, but you don’t do 
your duty. You are paid to squeeze, and you 
must squeeze to pay.” The Patriarch so much 
surprised himself by this brilliant turn, after 
Doctor Johnson, which he had not in the least ex- 
pected or intended, that he laughed aloud ; and 
repeated with great satisfaction, as he twirled 
his thumbs and nodded at his youthful portrait, 
** Paid to squeeze, Sir, and must squeeze to pay.” 

“Oh!” said Pancks, ‘‘ Any thing more ?” 

“Yes, Sir, yes, Sir, something more. You 
will please, Mr. Pancks, to squeeze the Yard 
again, the first thing on Monday morning.” 

“Oh!” said Pancks. ‘ An’t that too soon? I 
squeezed it dry to-day.” 

‘Nonsense, Sir. Not near the mark, not 
near the mark.” 

“Oh!” said Pancks, watching him as he be- 
nevolently gulped down a good draught of his 
mixture. ‘‘ Any thing more?” 

“Yes, Sir, yes, Sir, something more. I am 
not at all pleased, Mr. Pancks, with my daugh- 
ter; not at all pleased. Besides calling much 
too often to inquire for Mrs. Clennam, Mrs. 
Clennam, who is not just now in circumstances 
that are by any means calculated to—to be satis- 
factory to all parties, she goes, Mr. Pancks, un- 
less I am much deceived, to inquire for Mr. Clen- 
nam in jail. In jail.” 

“ He’s laid up, you know,” said Pancks. ‘‘ Per- 
haps it’s kind.” 

**Pooh, pooh, Mr. Pancks. She has nothing 
to do with that, nothing to do with that. Ican’t 
allow it. Let him pay his debts and come out, 
come out; pay his debts, and come out.” 

Although Mr. Pancks’s hair was standing up 
like strong wire, he gave it another double-hand- 
ed impulse in the perpendicular direction, and 
smiled at his proprietor in a most hideous man- 
ner. 

“You will please to mention to my daughter, 
Mr. Pancks, that I can’t allow it, can’t allow it,” 
said the Patriarch, blandly. 

“Oh! said Pancks. “ You couldn’t mention 
it yourself.” 

“No, Sir, no; you are paid to mention it,” 
the blundering old booby could not resist the 
temptation of trying it again, ‘“ and you must 
mention it to pay, mention it to pay.” 

**Oh!” said Pancks. ‘‘ Any thing more ?” 

“Yes, Sir. It appears to me, Mr. Pancks, 
that you yourself are too often and too much 
in that direction, that direction. I recommend 
you, Mr. Pancks, to dismiss from your attention 
both your own losses and other people’s losses, 
and to mind your business, mind your business.” 
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Mr. Pancks acknowledged this recommenda- 
tion with such an extraordinarily abrupt, short, 
and loud utterance of the monosyllable “‘ Oh!” 
that even the unwieldy Patriarch moved his 
blue eyes in something of a hurry to look at 
him. Mr. Pancks, with a sniff of corresponding 
intensity, then added, ‘‘ Any thing more ?” 

“Not at present, Sir, not at present. I am 
going,” said the Patriarch, finishing his mix- 
ture and rising with an amiable air, “ to take a 
little stroll, little stroll, Perhaps I shall find 
you here when I come back. If not Sir, duty, 
duty ; squeeze, squeeze, squeeze, on Monday ; 
squeeze on Monday !” 

Mr. Pancks, after another stiffening of his 
hair, looked on at the Patriarchal assumption 
of the broad-brimmed hat, with a momentary 
appearance of indecision contending with a 
sense of injury. He was also hotter than at 
first, and breathed harder. But he suffered 
Mr. Casby to go out, without offering any fur- 
ther remark, and then took a peep at him over 
the little green window-blinds. “I thought so,” 
he observed. ‘I knew where you were bound 
to. Good!” He then steamed back to his 
Dock, put it carefully in order; took down his 
hat, looked round the Dock, said ** Good-by !” 
and puffed away on his own account. He steered 
straight for Mrs. Plornish’s end of Bleeding 
Heart Yard, and arrived there, at the top of the 
steps, hotter than ever. 

At the top of the steps, resisting Mrs. Plor- 
nish’s invitations to come and sit along with 
father in Happy Cottage—which, to his relief, 
were not so numerous as they would have been 
on any other night than Saturday, when the con- 
nection who so gallantly supported the business 
with every thing but money gave their orders 
freely—at the top of the steps, Mr. Pancks re- 
mained until he beheld the Patriarch, who al- 
ways entered the Yard at the other end, slowly 
advancing, beaming, and surrounded by suitors. 
Then Mr. Pancks descended and bore down 
upon him, with his utmost pressure of steam on. 

The Patriarch, approaching with his usual 
benignity, was surprised to see Mr. Pancks, but 
supposed him to have been stimulated to an im- 
mediate squeeze instead of postponing that op- 
eration until Monday. The population of the 
Yard were astonished at the meeting, for the 
two powers had never been seen there together 
within the memory of the oldest Bleeding Heart. 
But they were overcome by unutterable amaze- 
ment when Mr. Pancks, going close up to the 
most venerable of men, and halting in front of 
the bottle-green waistcoat, made a trigger of his 
right thumb and forefinger, applied the same to 
the brim of the broad-brimmed hat, and, with 
singular smartness and precision, shot it off the 
polished head as if it had been a large marble. 

Having taken this little liberty with the Pa- 
triarchal person, Mr. Pancks further astounded 
and attracted the Bleeding Hearts by saying, in 
an audible voice, “‘ Now, you sugary swindler, I 
mean to have it out with you!” 
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Mr. Pancks and the Patriarch were instantly 
the centre of a press, all eyes and ears: win- 
dows were thrown 0} +n, and door-steps were 
thronged. 

“What do you pretend to be?” said Mr. 
Pancks. ‘*What’s your moral game? What 
do you go in for? Benevolence, an’t it? You 
benevolent!” Here Mr. Pancks, apparently 
without the intention of hitting him, but merely 
to relieve his mind and expand his superfluous 
power in wholesome exercise, aimed a blow at 
the bumpy head, which the bumpy head ducked 
to avoid. This singular performance was re- 
peated, to the ever-increasing admiration of the 
spectators, at the end of every succeeding arti- 
cle of Mr. Pancks’s oration. 

**T have discharged myself from your service,” 
said Pancks, “that I may tell you what you are. 
You’re one of a lot of impostors that are the 
worst lot of all the lots to be met with. Speak- 
ing as a sufferer by both, I don’t know that I 
wouldn’t as soon have the Merdle lot as your lot. 
You're a driver in disguise, a screwer by deputy, 
a wringer, and squeezer, and shaver by substi- 
tute! You're a philanthropic sneak! You're a 
shabby deceiver!” 

(The repetition of the performance at this 
point was received with a burst of laughter.) 

* Ask these good people who’s the hard man 
here. They’ll tell you Pancks, I believe.” 


This was confirmed with cries of “Certainly!” 


and “ Hear!” 

“But I tell you, good people—Casby! This 
mound of meekness, this lump of love, this bot- 
tle-green smiler—this is your driver!” said 
Pancks. “If you want to see the man who 
would flay you alive—here he is! Don’t look 
for him in me, at thirty shillings a week, but 
look for him in Casby, at I don’t know how much 
a year!” 

“Good!” cried several voices. 
Pancks!” 

“Hear Mr. Pancks?” cried that gentleman 
(after repeating the popular performance), “yes, 
I should think so! It’s almost time to hear Mr. 
Pancks! Mr. Pancks has come down into the 
Yard to-night on purpose that you should hear 
him. Pancks is only the Works ; but here’s the 
Winder!” 

The audience would have gone over to Mr. 
Pancks, as one man, woman, and child, but 
for the long, gray, silken locks, and the broad- 
brimmed hat. 

‘*Here’s the Stop,” said Pancks, “that sets 
the tune to be ground. And there is but one 
tune, and its name is Grind, Grind, Grind! 
Here’s the Proprietor, and here’s his Grubber. 
Why, good people, when he comes smoothly 
spinning through the Yard to-night, like a slow- 
going, benevolent Humming-top, and when you 
come about him with your complaints of the 
Grubber, you don’t know what a cheat the Pro- 
prietor is! What do you think of his showing 
himself to-night, that I may have all the blame 
on Monday? What do you think of his having 


“Hear Mr. 





had me over the coals this very evening because 

I don’t squeeze you enough? What do you 

think of my being, at the present moment, un- 

we special orders to squeeze you dry on Mon- 
ay?” 

The reply was given in a murmur of “ Shame!” 
and “ Shabby !” 

“‘Shabby?” snorted Pancks. ‘Yes, I should 
think so! The lot that your Casby belongs to 
is the shabbiest of all the lots. Setting their 
Grubbers on, at a wretched pittance, to do what 
they’re ashamed and afraid to do, and pretend 
not to do, but what they will have done, or give 
a man no rest! Imposing on you to give their 
Grubbers nothing but blame, and to give them 
nothing but credit! Why, the worst-looking 
cheat in all this town, who gets the value of 
eighteen-pence under false pretenses, an’t half 
such a cheat as this sign-post of The Casby’s 
Head here!” 

Cries of “That’s true!” and *‘No more he 
an’t!” 

**And see what you get of these fellows, 
besides,” said Pancks. ‘See what more you 
get of these precious Humming-Tops, revolving 
among you with such smoothness that you’ve 
no idea of the pattern painted on ’em, or the 
little window in ’em! I wish to call your at- 
tention to myself for a moment. I an’t an 
agreeable style of chap, I know that very 
well.” 

The auditory were divided on this point; its 
more uncompromising members crying, ‘‘ No, 
you are not,” and its politer materials, ‘‘ Yes, 


| you are.” 


‘TI am, in general,” said Mr. Pancks, “a dry, 
uncomfortable, dreary Plodder and Grubber. 
That’s your humble servant. There’s his full. 
length portrait, painted by himself and present- 
ed to you, warranted a likeness! But what’s a 
man to be with such a man as this for his Pro- 
prietor. What can be expected of him? Did 
any body ever find boiled mutton and caper- 
sauce growing in a cocoa-nut?” 

None of the Bleeding Hearts ever had, it 
was clear from the alacrity of their response. 

“ Well,” said Mr. Pancks, “ and neither will 
you find in Grubbers like myself, under Pro- 
prietors like this, pleasant qualities. I’ve been 
a Grubber from a boy. What has my life 
been? Fag and grind, fag and grind, turn the 
wheel, turn the wheel! I haven’t been agree- 
able to myself, and I haven't been likely to be 
agreeable to any body else. If I was a shilling 
a week less useful in ten years’ time, this im- 
postor would give me a shilling a week less ; if 
as useful a man could be got at sixpence cheap- 
er, he would be taken in my place at sixpence 
cheaper. Bargain .nd sale, bless you! Fixed 
principles! It is a mighty fine sign-post, is 
The Casby’s Head,” said Mr. Pancks, survey- 
ing it with any thing rather than admiration ; 
“but the real name of the House is The 
Sham’s Arms. Its motto is, Keep the Grub- 
ber always at it. Is any gentleman present,” 
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said Mr. Pancks, breaking off and looking 
round, “acquainted with the English Gram- 
mar ?” 

Bleeding Heart Yard was shy of claiming 
that acquaintance. 

*Jt’s no matter,” said Mr. Pancks. “I 
merely wish to remark that the task this Pro- 
prietor has set me has been, never to leave off 
conjugating the Imperative Mood Present Tense 
of the verb To keep always at it, Keep thou 
always at it. Let him keep always at it. Keep 
we or do we keep always at it. Keep ye or do 
ye or you keep always at it. Let them keep 
always at it. Here is your benevolent Patri- 
arch of a Casby, and there is his golden rule! 
He is uncommonly improving to look at, and 
I am not at all so. He is as sweet as honey, 
and I am as dull as ditch-water. He provides 
the pitch, and I handle it, and it sticks to me. 
Now,” said Mr. Pancks, closing upon his late 
Proprietor again, from whom he had withdrawn 
a little, for the better display of him to the 
Yard, “as Iam not accustomed to speak in pub- 
lic, and as I have made a rather lengthy speech, 
all circumstances considered, I shall bring my 
observations to a close by requesting you to get 
out of this.” 

The Last of the Patriarchs had been so seized 
by assault, and required so much room to catch 
an idea in, and so much more room to turn 
it in, that he had not a word to offer in re- 
ply. He appeared to be meditating some Pa- 
triarchal way out of his delicate position, when 
Mr. Pancks, once more suddenly applying the 
trigger to his hat, shot it off again with his 
former dexterity. On the preceding occasion, 
one or two of the Bleeding Heart Yarders had 
obsequiously picked it up and handed it to its 
owner ; but Mr. Pancks had now so far impress- 
ed his audience, that the Patriarch had to turn 
and stoop for it himself. 

Quick as lightning, Mr. Pancks, who for some 
moments had had his right hand in his coat 
pocket, whipped out a pair of shears, swooped 
upon the Patriarch behind, and snipped off 
short the sacred locks that flowed upon his 
shoulders. In a paroxysmof animosity and 
rapidity, Mr. Pancks then caught the broad- 
brimmed hat out of the astounded Patriarch’s 
hand, cut it down into a mere stew-pan, and 
fixed it on the Patriarch’s head. 

Before the frightful results of this desperate 
action, Mr. Pancks himself recoiled in conster- 
nation. A bare-polled, goggle-eyed, big-head- 
ed, lumbering personage stood staring at him, 
not in the least impressive, not in the least ven- 
erable, who seemed to have started out of the 
earth to ask what was become of Casby. After 
staring at this phantom in return, in silent awe, 
Mr. Pancks threw down his shears, and fled for 
a place of hiding, where he might lie shelter- 
ed from the consequences of his crime. Mr. 
Pancks deemed it prudent to use all possible 
dispatch in making off, though he was pursued 
by nothing but the sound of laughter in Bleed- 





ing Heart Yard, rippling through the air, and 
making it ring again. 
——_———— 
CHAPTER LXIX.—GOING. 

Tue changes of a fevered room are slow and 
fluctuating ; but the changes of the fevered 
world are rapid and irrevocable. 

It was Little Dorrit’s lot to wait upon both 
kinds of change. The Marshalsea walls, dur- 
ing a portion of every day, again embraced her 
in their shadows as their child while she thought 
for Clennam, worked for him, watched him, and 
only left him still to devote her utmost love and 
care to him. Her part in the life outside the 
gate urged its pressing claims upon her, too, 
and her patience untiringly responded to them. 
Here was Fanny, proud, fitful, whimsical, fur- 
ther advanced in that disqualified state for go- 
ing into society which had so much fretted her 
on the evening of the tortoise-shell knife, re- 
solved always to want comfort, resolved not to 
be comforted, resolved to be deeply wronged, 
and resolved that nobody should have the au- 
dacity to think her so, Here was her brother, 
a weak, proud, tipsy, young-old man, shaking 
from head to foot, talking as indistinctly as if 
some of the money he plumed himself upon 
had got into his mouth and couldn’t be got out, 
unable to walk alone in any act of his life, and 
patronizing the sister whom he selfishly loved 
(he always had that negative merit, ill-starred 
and ill-launched Tip!) because he suffered her 
to lead him. Here was Mrs. Merdle in gauzy 
mourning—the original cap whereof had pos- 
sibly been rent to pieces in a fit of grief, but 
had certainly yielded to a highly becoming ar- 
ticle from the Parisian market—warring with 
Fanny foot to foot, and breasting her with her 
desolate bosom every hour in the day. Here 
was poor Mr. Sparkler, not knowing how to 
keep the peace between them, but humbly in- 
clining to the opinion that they could do no 
better than agree that they were both remarka- 
bly fine women, and that there was no nonsense 
about either of them—for which gentle recom- 
mendation they united in falling upon him 
frightfully. Then, too, here was Mrs. Gen- 
eral, got home from foreign parts, sending a 
Prune and a Prism by post every other day, de- 
manding a new Testimonial by way of recom- 
mendation to some vacant appointment or oth- 
er. Of which remarkable gentlewoman it may 
be finally observed, that there surely never was 
a gentlewoman of whose transcendent fitness 
for any vacant appointment on the face of this 
earth so many people were (as the warmth of 
her Testimonials evinced) so perfectly satisfied 
—or who was so very unfortunate in having a 
large circle of ardent and distinguished ad- 
mirers, who never themselves happened to want 
her, in any capacity. 

On the first crash-of the eminent Mr. Mer- 
dle’s disease, many important persons had been 
unable to determine whether they should cut 
Mrs, Merdle, or comfort her. As it seemed, 
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however, essential to the strength of their own 
case that they should admit her to have been 
cruelly deceived, they graciously made the ad- 
mission and continued to know her. It followed 
that Mrs. Merdle, as a woman of fashion and 
good breeding, who had been sacrificed to the 
wiles of a vulgar barbarian (for Mr. Merdle was 
found out, from the crown of his head to the 
sole of his foot, the moment he was found out 
in his pocket), must be actively championed by 
her order, for her order’s sake. She returned 
this fealty, by causing it to be understood that 
she was even more incensed against the feloni- 
ous shade of the deceased than any body else 
was ; thus, on the whole, she came out of her fur- 
nace like a wise woman, and did exceedingly 
well. 

Mr. Sparkler’s lordship was fortunately one 
of those shelves on which a gentleman is con- 
sidered to be put away for life, unless there 
should be reasons for hoisting him up with the 
Barnacle crane to a more lucrative height. That 
patriotic servant accordingly stuck to his colors 
(the Standard of four Quarterings), and was a 
perfect Nelson in respect of nailing them to the 
mast. On the profits of his intrepidity, Mrs. 
Sparkler and Mrs. Merdle, inhabiting different 
floors of the genteel little temple of inconven- 
ience to which the smell of the day before yes- 
terday’s soup, and coach-horses was as constant 
as Death to man, arrayed themselves to fight it 
out in the lists of Society, sworn rivals. And 
Little Dorrit, seeing all these things as they 
developed themselves, could not but wonder, 
anxiously, into what back corner of the genteel 
establishment Fanny’s children would be poked 
by-and-by, and who would take care of those 
unborn little victims. 

Arthur being far too ill to be spoken with on 
subjects of emotion or anxiety, and his recovery 
greatly depending on the repose into which his 
weakness could be hushed, Little Dorrit’s sole 
reliance during this ¢heavy period was on Mr. 
Meagles. He was still abroad; but, she had 
written to him, through his daughter, immedi- 
ately after first seeing Arthur in the Marshal- 
sea, and since, confiding her uneasiness to him 
on the points on which she was most anxious, 
but especially on one. To that one, the con- 
tinued absence of Mr. Meagles abroad, instead 
of his comforting presence in the Marshalsea, 
was referable. 

Without disclosing the precise nature of the 
documents that had fallen. into Rigaud’s hands, 
Little Dorrit had confided the general outline 
of that story to Mr. Meagles, to whom she had 
also recounted his fate. The old cautious hab- 
its of the scales and scoop at once showed Mr. 
Meagles the importance of recovering the orig- 
inal papers; wherefore, he wrote back to Little 
Dorrit, strongly confirming her in the solicitude 
she expressed on that head, and adding that 
he would not come over to England “ without 
making some attempt to trace them out.” 

By this time, Mr. Henry Gowan had made 





up his mind that it would be agreeable to him 
not to know the Meagleses. He was so con- 
siderate as to lay no injunctions on his wife in 
that particular; but he mentioned to Mr. Mea- 
gles that personally they did not appear to him 
to get on together, and that he thought it would 
be a good thing if—politely, and without any 
scene, or any thing of that sort—they agreed 
that they were the best fellows in the world, but 
were best apart. Poor Mr. Meagles, who was 
already sensible that he did not advance his 
daughter’s happiness by being constantly slighted 
in her presence, said “*Good, Henry! You are 
my Pet’s husband; you have displaced me, in 
the course of nature; if you wish it, good!” 
This arrangement involved the contingent ad- 
vantage, which perhaps Henry Gowan had not 
foreseen, that both Mr. and Mrs. Meagles were 
more liberal than before to their daughter, when 
their communication was only with her and her 
young child; and that his high spirit found it- 
self better provided with money, without being un- 
der the degrading necessity of knowing whence 
it came. 

Mr. Meagles, at such a period, naturally seized 
an occupation with great ardor. He knew from 
his daughter the various towns which Rigaud 
had been haunting, and the various hotels at 
which he had been living for some time back. 
The occupation he set himself was, to visit these 
with all discretion and speed, and, in the event 
of finding any where that he had left a bill un- 
paid and a box or parcel behind, to pay such 
bill, and bring away such box or parcel. 

With no other attendant than mother, Mr. 
Meagles went upon this pilgrimage, and en- 
countered a number of adventures. Not the 
least of his difficulties was, that he never knew 
what was said to him, and that he pursued his 
inquiries among people who never knew what 
he said tothem. Still, with an unshaken con- 
fidence that the English tongue was somehow 
the mother-tongue of the whole world, only the 
people were too stupid to know it, Mr. Meagles 
harangued innkeepers in the most voluble man- 
ner, entered into loud explanations of the most 
complicated sort, and utterly renounced replies 
in the native language of the respondents, on 
the ground that they were “all bosh.” Some- 
times interpreters were called in; whom Mr. 
Meagles addressed in such idiomatic terms of 
speech as instantly to extinguish and shut up— 
which made the matter worse. On a balance of 
the account, however, it may be doubted whether 
he lost much; for, although he found no prop- 
erty, he found so many debts and various asso- 
ciations of discredit with the proper name which 
was the only word he made intelligible, that he 
was almost every where overwhelmed with inju- 
rious accusations. On no fewer than four occa- 
sions, the police were called in to receive denun- 
ciations of Mr. Meagles as a Knight of Industry, 
a good-for-nothing, and a thief; all of which 
opprobrious language he bore with the best tem- 
per (having no idea what it meant), and was in 








the most ignominious manner escorted to steam- 
boats and public carriages, to be got rid of, talk- 
ing all the while, like a cheerful and fluent 
Briton as he was with Mother under his arm. 

But, in his own tongue, and in his own head, 
Mr. Meagles was a clear, shrewd, persevering 
man. When he had “worked round,” as he 
called it, to Paris in his pilgrimage, and had 
wholly failed in it so far, he was not disheart- 
ened. “The nearer to England I follow him, 
you see, Mother,” argued Mr. Meagles, “the 
nearer I am likely to come to the papers, 
whether they turn up or no, Because it is only 
reasonable to conclude that he would deposit 
them somewhere where they would be safe from 
people over in England, and where they would 
yet be accessible to himself, don’t you see ?” 

At Paris, Mr. Meagles found a letter from 
Little Dorrit lying waiting for him; in which 
she mentioned that she had been able to talk 
for a minute or two with Mr. Clennam, about 
this man who was no more; and that when she 
told Mr. Clennam that his friend Mr. Meagles, 
who was on his way to see him, had an interest 
in ascertaining something about the man if he 
could, he had asked her to tell Mr. Meagles that 
he had been known to Miss Wade, then living 
in such a street at Calais. “Oho!” said Mr. 
Meagles. 

As soon afterward as might be, in those Dili- 
gence days, Mr. Meagles rang the cracked bell 
at the cracked gate, and it jarred open, and the 
peasant-woman stood in the dark door-way, say- 
ing, ‘‘Ice-say! Seer! Who?” In acknowledg- 
ment of whose address, Mr. Meagles murmured 
to himself that there was some sense about these 
Calais people, who really did know something 
of what you and themselves were up to; and 
returned, ‘“‘Miss Wade, my dear.” He was 
then shown into the presence of Miss Wade. 

“It’s some time since we met,” said Mr. 
Meagles, clearing his throat; ‘‘I hope you have 
been pretty well, Miss Wade ?” 

Without hoping that he or any body else had 
been pretty well, Miss Wade asked him to what 
she was indebted for the honor of seeing him 
again? Mr. Meagles, in the mean while, glanced 
all round the room, without observing any thing 
in the shape of a box. 

‘Why, the truth is, Miss Wade,” said Mr. 
Meagles, in a comfortable, managing, not to say 
coaxing, voice, “it is possible that you may be 
able to throw a light upon a little something that 
is at present dark. Any unpleasant by-gones 
between us are by-gones, I hope. Can’t be 
helped now. You recollect my daughter? Times 
change so! A mother!” 

In his innocence, Mr. Meagles could not have 
struck a worse key-note. He paused for any 
expression of interest, but paused in vain. 

“That is not the subject you wished to enter 
on ?” she said, after a cold silence. 

“No, no,” returned Mr. Meagles, ‘No. I 
thought your good-nature might—” 





“I thought you knew,” she interrupted, with 
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a smile, ‘‘that my good-nature is not to be cal- 
culated upon.” 

“Don’t say so,” said Mr. Meagles; “ you do 
yourself an injustice. However, to come to the 
point.” For he was sensible of having gained 
nothing by approaching it in a roundabout way. 
“T have heard from my friend Clennam, who, 
you will be sorry to hear, has been and still is 
very ill—” 

He paused again, and again she was silent. 

“—that you had some knowledge of one 
Blandois, lately killed in London by a violent 
accident. Now, don’t mistake me! I know it 
was a slight knowledge,” said Mr. Meagles, 
dexterously forestalling an angry interruption 
which he saw about to break. “I am fully 
aware of that. It was a slight knowledge, I 
know. But, the question is,” Mr. Meagles’s 
voice here became comfortable again, “ did he, 
on his way to England last time, leave a box of 
papers, or a bundle of papers, or some papers or 
other in some receptacle or other—any papers 
—with you: begging you to allow him to leave 
them here for a short time, until he wanted 
them?” 

“The question is?” she repeated, 
question is ?” 

“Mine,” said Mr. Meagles. ‘ And not only 
mine, but Clennam’s question, and other people’s 
question. Now, I am sure,” continued Mr. 
Meagles, whose heart was overflowing with Pet, 
‘that you can’t have any unkind feeling toward 
my danghter; it’s impossible. Well! It’s her 
question, too; being one in which a particular 
friend of hers is nearly interested. So here I 
am, frankly to say that is the question, and to 
ask, Now, did he?” 

“Upon my word,” she returned, “I seem to 
be a mark for every body who knew any thing 
of a man I once in my life hired, and paid, and 
dismissed, to aim their questions at!” 

“Now, don’t,” remonstrated Mr. Meagles, 
“don’t! Don’t take offense, because it’s the 
plainest question in the world, and might be 
asked of any one. The documents I refer to 
were not his own, were wrongfully obtained, 
might at some time or other be troublesome to 
an innocent person to have in keeping, and are 
sought by the people to whom they really be- 
long. He passed through Calais going to Lon- 
don, and there were reasons why he should not 
take them with him then, why he should wish 
to be able to put his hand upon them readily, 
and why he should distrust leaving them with 
people of his own sort. Did he leave them 
here? I declare, if I knew how to avoid giving 
you offéase, I would take any pains to do it. I 
put the question personally, but there’s nothing 
personal in it. I might put it to any one; [ 
have put it already to many people. Did he 
leave them here? Didhe leave any thing here?” 

“No.” 

“Then unfortunately, Miss Wade, you know 
nothing about them ?” 

“J know nothing about them. I have now 


“Whose 
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answered your unaccountable question. He did 
not leave them here, and I know nothing about 
them.” 

“There!” said Mr. Meagles, rising. “I am 
sorry for it; that’s over; and I hope there is 
not much harm done.—Tattycoram well, Miss 
Wade?” 

‘Harriet well? Oh yes!” 

“T have put my foot in it again,” said Mr. 
Meagles, thus corrected. “I can’t keep my foot 
out of it, here, it seems. Perhaps, if I had 
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thought twice about it, I might never have given. 
her the jingling name. But, when one means 
to be good-natured and sportive with young 
people, one doesn’t think twice. Her old friend 
leaves a kind word for her, Miss Wade, if you 
should think proper to deliver it.” 

She said nothing as to that; and Mr. Mea- 
gles, taking his honest face out of the dull room, 
where it shone like a sun, took it to the Hotel 
where he had left Mrs. Meagles, and where he 
made the report; “Beaten, Mother; no ef- 
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fects!’ He took it next to the London Steam- 
packet, which sailed in the night, and next to 
the Marshalsea. 

The faithful John was on duty when Father 
and Mother Meagles presented themselves at 
the wicket toward nightfall. Miss Dorrit was 
not there then, he said; but she had been there 
in the morning, and invariably came in the 
evening. Mr. Clennam was slowly mending ; 
and Maggy, and Mrs. Plornish, and Mr. Baptist 
took care of him by turns. Miss Dorrit was 
sure to come back that evening before the bell 
rang. There was the room the Marshal had 
lent her up stairs, in which they could wait for 
her if they pleased. Mistrustful that it might 
be hazardous to Arthur to see him without prep- 
aration, Mr. Meagles accepted the offer; and 
they were left shut up in the room, looking 
down through its barred window into the jail. 

The cramped area of the prison had such an 
effect on Mrs. Meagles that she began to weep, 
and such au effect on Mr. Meagles that he be- 
gan to gasp for air. He was walking up and 
down the room, panting and making himself 
worse by laboriously fanning himself with his 
handkerchief, when he turned toward the open- 
ing door. 

“Eh! Good gracious!” said Mr. Meagles ; 
‘this is not Miss Dorrit! Why, mother, look! 
Tattycoram !” 

No other. And in Tattycoram’s arms was 
an iron box some two feet square. Such a box 
had Affery Flintwinch seen in the first of her 
dreams, going out of the old house in the dead 
of the night, under Double’s arm. This, Tat- 
tycoram put on the ground at her old master’s 
feet; this, Tattycoram fell on her knees by, and 
beat her hands upon, crying, half in exultation 
and half in despair, half in laughter and half 
in tears, “ Pardon, dear Master; take me back, 
dear Mistress ; here it is!” 

* Tatty!” exclaimed Mr. Meagles. 

“What you wanted!” said Tattycoram. 
‘*Here it is! I was put in the next room not 
to see you. I heard you ask her about it; I 
heard her ‘say she hadn’t got it; I was there 
when he left it; and I took it at bedtime and 
brought it away. Here it is!” 

“Why, my girl,” cried Mr. Meagles, more 
breathless than before, “how did you come 
over?” 

“]T came in the boat with you. I was sitting 
wrapped up at the other end. When you took 
a coach at the wharf I took another coach, and 
followed you here. She never would have given 
it up, after what you had said to her about its 
being wanted; she would sooner have sunk it 
in the sea, or burned it. But here it is!’ 

The glow and rapture that the girl was in, 
with her “ Here it is!” 

‘*She never wanted it to be left, I must say 
that for her; but he left it, and I know well 
that after what you said, and after her denying 
it, she never would have given it up. But here 
it is! Dear Master, dear Mistress, take me 
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back again, and give me back the dear old 
name! Let this intercede forme. Here it is!” 

Father and Mother Meagles never deserved 
their names better than when they took the 
headstrong foundling-girl into their protection 


n. 

“Oh, I have been so wretched!” cried Tat- 
tycoram, weeping much more after that than 
before; “always so unhappy, and so repentant! 
I was afraid of her from the first time I ever 
saw her. I knew she had got a power over me, 
through understanding what was bad in me so 
well. It was a madness in me, and she could 
raise it whenever she liked. I used vo think, 
when I got into that state, that people were all 
against me because of my first beginning; and 
the kinder they were to me the worse fault I 
found in them. I made it out that they tri- 
umphed above me, and that they wanted to 
make me envy them, when I *know—when I 
even knew then, if I would—that they never 
thought of such a thing. And my beautiful 
young mistress not so happy as she ought to 
have been, and I gone away from her! Such 
a brute and wretch as she must think me! But 
you'll say a word to her for me, and ask her to 
be as forgiving as you two are! For I am not so 
bad as I was,” pleaded Tattycoram ; “I am bad 
enough, but not so bad as I was, indeed. I 
have had Miss Wade before me all this time, 
as if it was my own self grown ripe—turning 
every thing the wrong way, and twisting all 
good into evil. I have had her before me all 
this time, finding no pleasure in any thing but 
in keeping me as miserable, suspicious, and tor- 
menting as herself. Not that she had much to 
do, to do that,” cried Tattycoram, in a closing: 
great burst of distress, “for I was as bad as bad: 
could be. I only mean to say that, after what 
I have gone through, I hope I shall never be 
quite so bad again, and that I shall get better 
by very slow degrees. I'll try very hard. L 
won't stop at five-and-twenty, Sir. Ill count 
five-and-twenty hundred, five-and-twenty thou- 
sand!” 

Another opening of the door, and Tattycoram. 
subsided, and Little Dorrit came in, and Mr. 
Meagles, with pride and joy, prodaced the box, 
and her gentle face was lighted up with grate- 
ful happiness and joy. The secret was safe 
now! She could keep her own part of it ffom 
him ; he should never know of her loss; in time 
to come, he should know all that was of import 
to himself; but he should never know what 
concerned her only. ‘That was all past, all for- 
given, all forgotten. 

“Now, my dear Miss Dorrit,” said Mr. Mea- 
gies, “‘I am a man of business—or at least was 
—and I am going to take my measures, prompt- 
ly, in that character. Had I better see Arthur 
to-night ?” 

“I think not to-night. I will go to his room 
and ascertain how he is. But I think it will be 
better not to see him to-night.” 

“J am much of your opinion, my dear,” said. 
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Mr, Meagles; ‘‘and therefore I have not been 
any nearer to him than this dismal room. Then 
I shall probably not see him for some little time 
to come. But I'll explain what I mean when 
you come back.” 

She left the room. Mr. Meagles, looking 
through the bars of the window, saw her pass 


out of the Lodge below him into the prison-) 


yard. He said, gently, “'Tattycoram, come to 
me a moment, my good girl.” 

She went up to the window. 

“You see that young lady who was here just 
now—that little, quiet, fragile figure passing 
along there, Tatty? Look. The people stand 
out of the way to let her go by. The men—see 
the poor, shabby fellows—pull off their hats to 
her quite politely, and now she glides in at that 
door-way. See her, Tattycoram ?” 

“Yes, Sir.” 

“T have heard tell, Tatty, that she was once 
regularly called the child of this place. She was 
born here, and lived here many years. I can’t 
breathe here. A doleful place to be born and 
bred in, Tattyceram ?” 

* Yes indeed, Sir!’ 

“Tf she had constantly thought of herself, and 


settled with herself that every body visited this | 


place upon her, turned it against her, and cast 
it at her, she would have led an irritable and 
probably a useless existence. Yet I have heard 
tell, Tattycoram, that her young life has been 
one of active resignation, goodness, and noble 
service. Shall I tell you what I consider those 
eyes of hers that were here just now, to have 
always looked at, to get that expression ?” 

“Yes, if you please, Sir.” 

“Duty, Tattycoram. Begin it early, and do 
it well; and there is no antecedent to it, in any 
origin or station, that will tell against us with 
the Almighty, or with ourselves,” 

They remained at the window, Mother joining 
them and pitying the prisoners, until she was 
seen coming back. She was soon in the room, 
and recommended that Arthur, whom she had 
left calm and composed, should not be visited 
that night. 

**Good!” said Mr. Meagles, cheerily. ‘I 
have not a doubt that’s best. I shall trust my 
remembrances then, my sweet nurse, in your 
hands, and I well know they couldn't be in bet- 
ter. I am off again to-morrow morning.” 

Little Dorrit, surprised, asked him where? 

“My dear,” said Mr. Meagles, ‘‘I can’t live | 
without breathing. This place has taken my 
breath away, and I shall never get it back again 
until Arthur's out of this place.” 

“ How is that a reason for going off again to- 
morrow morning ?” 

“You shall understand,” said Mr. Meagles. 
**To-night we three will put up at a city hotel. 
‘To-morrow morning, Mother and Tattycoram 
will go down to Twickenham, where Mrs. Tick- 
it, sitting attended by Dr. Buchan in the parlor- 
window, will think them a couple of ghosts ; and 


| have Dan here. Now, I tell you, my love, it’s 
, of no use writing, and planning, and condition- 
| ally speculating, upon this, and that, and the 
other, at uncertain intervals and distances; we 
must have Doyce here. I devote myself, at day- 
break to-morrow morning, to bringing Doyce 
| here, It’s nothing to me to go and find him. 
I’m an old traveler, and all foreign languages 
and customs are alike to me—I never under- 
stand any thing about any of ’em. Therefore I 
can’t be put to any inconvenience. Go at once 
| 1 must, it stands to reason ; because I can’t live 
| without breathing freely, and I can’t breathe 
| freely until Arthur is out of this Marshalsea. 
| I am stifled at the present moment, and have 
scarcely breath enough to say this much, and to 
carry this precious box down stairs for you.” 

They got into the street as the bell began to 
ring, Mr. Meagles carrying the box. Little Dor- 
rit had no conveyance there, which rather sur- 
prised him. He called a coach for her, and she 
, Zot into it, and he placed the box beside her 
when she was seated. In her joy and gratitude 
she kissed his hand. 

“I don’t like that, my dear,” said Mr. Mea- 
gles. “It goes against my feeling of what's 
right, that you should do homage to me—at the 
Marshalsea Gate.” 

She bent forward and kissed his cheek. 

“You remind me of the days,” said Mr. Mea- 
gles, suddenly dropping—“ but she’s very fond 
of him, and hides his faults, and thinks that no 
one sees them—and he certainly is well con- 
nected, and of a very good family !” 

It was the only comfort he had in the loss of 
his daughter, and if he made the most of it, who 
could blame him ? 

—»——. 
CHAPTER LXX.—GONE! 

On a healthy autumn day, the Marshalsea 
prisoner, weak, but otherwise restored, sat list- 
ening to a voice that readtohim. Ona healthy 
autumn day, when the golden fields had been 
reaped and plowed again, when the summer 
fruits had ripened and waned, when the green 
perspectives of hops had been laid low by the 
busy pickers, when the apples clustering in the 
orchards were russet, and the berries of the 
mountain-ash were crimson among the yellow- 
ing foliage. Already, in the woods, glimpses of 
the hardy winter that was coming, were to be 
caught through unaccustomed openings among 
the boughs where the prospect shone defined 
and clear, free from the bloom of the drowsy 
summer weather, which had rested on it as the 
bloom lies on the plum. So from the sea-shore 
the ocean was no longer to be seen lying asleep 
in the heat, but its thousand sparkling eyes were 
open, and its whole breadth was in joyful ani- 
mation, from the cool sand on the beach to the 
little sails on the horizon, drifting:away like au- 
tumn-tinted leaves that had drifted from the 
trees. 

Changeless and barren, looking ignorantly at 








I shall go abroad again for Doyce. We must 
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erty and care, the prison had not‘ touch of any 
of these beauties on it. Blossom what would, 
its bricks and bars bore uniformly the same dead 
crop. Yet Clennam, listening to the voice as it 
read to him, heard in it all that great Nature 
was doing, heard in it all the soothing songs she 
sings to man. At no Mother’s knee but hers 
had he ever dwelt in his youth on hopeful prom- 
ises, on playful fancies, on the harvests of ten- 
derness and humility that lie hidden in the ear- 
ly-fostered seeds of the imagination ; on the oaks 
of retreat from blighting winds, that have the 
germs of their strong roots in nursery acorns. 
But in the tones of the voice that read to him 
there were memories of an old feeling of such 
things, and echoes of every merciful and lov- 
ing whisper that had ever stolen to him in his 
life. 

When the voice stopped, he put his hand over 
his eyes, murmuring that the light was strong 
upon them. 

Little Dorrit put the book by, and presently 
arose quietly to shade the window. Maggy sat 
at her needlework in her old place. The light 
softened, Little Dorrit brought her chair closer 
to his side. 

“This will soon be over now, dear Mr. Clen- 
nam. - Not only are Mr. Doyce’s letters to you 
so full of friendship and encouragement, but 
Mr. Rugg says his letters to him are so full of 
help, and that every body (now a little anger is 
past) is so considerate, and speaks so well of 
you, that it will soon be over now.” 

‘Dear girl. Dear heart. Good angel!” 

‘You praise me far too much. And yet it is 
such an exquisite pleasure to me to hear you 
speak so feelingly, and to—and to see,” said 
Little Dorrit, raising her eyes to his, “how 
deeply you mean it, that I can not say Don’t.” 

He lifted her hand to his lips. 

‘* You have been here many, many times, when 
I have not seen you, Little Dorrit ?” 

“Yes, I have been here sometimes when I 
have not come into the room.” 

“Very often?” 

“ Rather often,” said Little Dorrit, timidly. 

“Every day ?” 

“T think,” said Little Dorrit, after hesitating, 
‘‘that I have been here at least twice every 
day.” 

He might have released the little light hand, 
after fervently kissing it again: but that, with a 
very gentle lingering where it was, it seemed to 
court being retained. He took it in both of his, 
and it lay softly on his breast. 

“Dear Little Dorrit, it is not my imprison- 
ment only that will soon be over. ‘This sacri- 
fice of you must be ended. We must learn to 
part again, and to take our different ways so 
wide asunder. You have not forgotten what we 

aid together, when you came back ?” 

“Oh no, I have not forgotten it. But some- 
thing has—You feel quite strong to-day, don’t 
you?” 

** Quite strong.” 





The hand he held crept up a little nearer to 
his face. 

“Do you feel quite strong enough to know 
what a great fortune I have got?” 

‘*T shall be very glad to be told. No fortune 
is too great or good for Little Dorrit.” 

“T have been anxiously waiting to tell you. 
I have been longing and longing to tell you. 
You are sure you will not take it?” 

* Never!” 

“You are quite sure you will not take half 
of it?” 

** Never, dear Little Dorrit?” 

As she looked at him silently, there was 
something in her affectionate face that he did 
not quite comprehend ; something that was full 
of repressed feeling; that could have broken 
into tears in a moment, and yet that was happy 
and proud. 

“You will be sorry to hear what I have to 
tell you about Fanny. Poor Fanny has lost 
every thing. She has nothing left but her hus- 
band’s income. All that papa gave her when 
she married was lost as your money was lost. 
It was in the same hands, and it is all gone.” 

Arthur was more shocked than surprised to 
hear it. “ Ihad hoped it might not be so bad,” 
he said: “ but I had feared a heavy loss there, 
knowing the connection between her husband 
and the defaulter.”” 

“Yes. It is all gone. I am very sorry for 
Fanny; very, very, very serry for poor Fanny. 
My poor brother, too !” 

** Had he property in the same hands ?” 

“Yes! And it is all gone—How much do 
you think my great fortune is?” 

As Arthur looked at her inquiringly with a 
new apprehension on him, she withdrew her 
hand, and laid her face down on the spot where 
it had rested. 

‘“‘T have nothing in the world. I am as poor 
as when I lived here. When papa came over 
to England, he confided every thing he had to 
the same hands, and it is all swept away. Oh, 
my dearest and best, are you quite sure you 
will not share my fortune with me now ?” 

Locked in his arms, held to his heart, with 
his manly tears upon her own cheek, she drew 
the slight hand round his neck, and clasped it 
in its fellow-hand. 

‘Never to part, my dearest Arthur; never 
any more until the last! I never was rich be- 
fore, I never was proud before, I never was hap- 
py before. Iam rich in being taken by you, I 
am proud in having been resigned by you, I am 
happy in being with you in this prison, as I 
should be happy in coming back to it with you, 
if it should be the will of God, and comforting 
and serving you with all my love and truth. I 
am yours any where, every where! . I love 
you dearly! I would rather pass my life here 
with you, and go out daily, working for our 
bread, than I would have the greatest fortune 
that ever was told, and be the greatest lady that 
ever was honored. Oh, if poor papa may only 
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know how blest at last my heart is, in this room 
where he suffered for so many years !” 

Maggy had of course been staring from the 
first, and had of course been crying her eyes 
out, long before this. Maggy was now so over- 
joyed that, after hugging her Little Mother | 
with all her might, she went down stairs like a | 
clog-hornpipe to find somebody or other to whom 
to impart her gladness. Whom should Maggy 
meet but Flora and Mr. F.’s Aunt opportunely 
coming in’? And whom else, as a consequence | 
of that meeting, should Little Dorrit find wait- 
ing for herself, when, a good two or three hours | 
afterward, she went out ? 

Flora’s eyes were a little red, and she seemed 
rather out of spirits. Mr. F.’s Aunt was so stiff- 
ened that she had the appearance of being past 
bending, by any means short of powerful me- 
chanical pressure. Her bonnet was cocked up 
behind in a terrific manner ; and her stony reti- 
cule was as rigid as if it had been petrified by 
the Gorgon’s head, and had got it at that mo- 
ment inside. With these imposing attributes, 
Mr. F.’s Aunt, publicly seated on the steps of 
the Marshal’s official residence, had been for 
the two or three hours in question a great boon | 
to the younger inhabitants of the Borough, | 
whose sallies of humor she had considerably 
flushed herself by resenting, at the point of her 
umbrella, from time to time. 

“Painfully aware, Miss Dorrit, I am sure,” 
said Flora, “that to propose an adjournment 
to any place to one so far removed by fortune 
and so courted and caressed by the best society 
must ever appear intruding even if not a pie- 
shop far below your present sphere and a back- 
parlor though a civil man but if for the sake of 
Arthur—can not overcome it more improper 
now than over late Doyce and Clennam—one 
last remark I might wish to make one last ex- 
planation I might wish to offer perhaps your 
good-nature might excuse under pretense of 
three kidney ones the humble place of con- 
versation.” 

Rightly interpreting this rather obscure speech, 
Little Dorrit returned that she was quite at Flo- 
ra’s disposition. Flora accordingly led the way 
across the road to the pie-shop in question, Mr. 
F.’s Aunt stalking across in the rear, and put- 
ting herself in the way of being run over, with a 
perseverance worthy of a better cause. 

When the “three kidney ones,” which were 
to be a blind to the conversation, were set before 
them on three little tin platters, each kidney one 
ornamented with a hole at the top, into which 
the civil man poured hot gravy out of a spouted 
can, as if he were feeding three lamps, Flora 
took out her pocket-handkerchief. 

“If Fancy’s fair dreams,” she began, “have 
ever pictured that when Arthur—can not over- 
come it pray excuse me—was restored to free- 
dom even a pie as far from flaky as the present 
and so deficient in kidney as to be in that re- 
spect like a minced nutmeg might not prove 





nnacceptable if offered by the hand of true re- 


gard such visions have forever fied and all is 
canceled but being aware that tender relations 
are in contemplation beg to state that I heartily 
wish well to both and find no fault with either 
not the least, it may be withering to know that 
ere the hand of Time had made me much less 
slim than formerly and dreadfully red on the 
slightest exertion particularly after eating I well 
know when it takes the form of a rash it might 
hie been and was not through the interruption 
of parents and mental torpor succeeded until the 
mysterious clew was held by Mr. F. still I would 
not be ungenerous to either and I heartily wish 
well to both.” ” 

Little Dorrit took her hand, and thanked her 
for all her old kindness. 

“Call it not kindness,” returned Flora, giv- 
ing her an honest kiss, ‘‘for you always were 
the best and dearest little thing that ever was if 
I may take the liberty and even in a money 
point of view a saving being Conscience itself 
though I must add much more agreeable than 
mine ever was to me for though not I hope more 
burdened than other people’s yet I have always 


| found it far readier to make one uncomfortable 
| than comfortable and evidently taking a greater 


pleasure in doing it but I am wandering, one 
hope I wish to express ere yet the closing scene 
draws in and it is that I do trust for the sake of 
old times and old sincerity that Arthur will 
know that I didn’t desert him in his misfortunes 
but that I came backward and forward constant- 
ly to ask if I could do any thing for him and that 
I sat in the pie-shop where they very civilly 
fetched something warm in a tumbler from the 
hotel and really very nice hours after hours to 
keep him company over the way without his 
knowing it.” 

Flora really had tears in her eyes now, and 
they showed her to great advantage. 

“Over and above which,” said Flora, ‘I 
earnestly beg you as the dearest thing that ever 
was if you'll still excuse the familiarity from one 
who moves in very different circles to let Arthur 
understand that I don’t know after all whether 
it wasn’t all nonsense between us though pleas- 
ant at the time and trying too and certainly Mr. 
F. did work a change and the spell being broken 
nothing could be expected to take place without 
weaving it afresh which various circumstances 
have combined to prevent of which perhaps not 
the least powerful was that it was not to be, I 
am not prepared to say that if it had been agree- 
able to Arthur and had brought itself about nat- 
urally in the first instance I should not have 
been very glad being of a lively disposition and 
moped at home where papa undoubtedly is the 
most aggravating of his sex and not improved 
since having been cut down by the hand of 
the incendiary into something of which I nev- 
er saw the counterpart in all my life but jeal- 
ousy is not my character nor ill-will though 
many faults.” 

Without having been able closely to follow 
Mrs. Finching through this labyrinth, Little 
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Dorrit understood its purpose, and cordially ac- 
cepted the trust. 

‘«The withered chaplet my dear,” said Flora, 
with great enjoyment, ‘‘is then perished the 
column is crumbled and the pyramid is stand- 
ing upside-down upon its what’s-his-name call it 
not giddiness call it not weakness call it not fol- 
ly I must now retire into privacy and look upon 
the ashes of departed joys no more but taking 
the further liberty of paying for the pastry 
which has formed the humble pretext of our in- 
terview will forever say Adieu !” 

Mr. F.’s Aunt, who had eaten her pie with 
great solemnity, and who had been elaborating 
some grievous scheme of injury in her mind, 
since her first assumption of that public posi- 
tion on the Marshal’s steps, took the present 
opportunity of addressing the following Sibyllic 
apostrophe to the relict of her late nephew : 

‘Bring him for’ard, and I'll chuck him out 
o’ winder !” 

Flora tried in vain to soothe the excellent wo- 
man, by explaining that they were going home 
to dinner. Mr. F.’s Aunt persisted in replying, 
“Bring him for’ard, and I'll chuck him out o’ 
winder!” Having reiterated this demand an im- 
mense number of times, with a sustained glare 
of defiance at Little Dorrit, Mr. F.’s Aunt fold- 
ed her arms, and sat down in the corner of the 
pie-shop parlor, steadfastly refusing to budge un- 
til such time as ‘‘he” should have been “‘ brought 
for’ard,” and the chucking portion of his destiny 
accomplished. 

In this condition of things, Flora confided to 
Little Dorrit that she had not seen Mr. F.’s 
Aunt so full of life and character for weeks ; 
that she would find it necessary to remain there 
‘*hours perhaps,” until the inexorable old lady 
could be softened ; and that she could manage 
her best alone. They parted, therefore, in the 
friendliest manner, and with the kindest feel- 
ing on both sides. 

Mr. F.’s Aunt holding out like a grim fortress, 
and Flora becoming in need of refreshment, a 
messenger was dispatched to the hotel for the 
tumbler already glanced at, which was after- 
ward replenished. With the aid of its con- 
tents, a newspaper, and some skimming of the 
cream of the pie-stock, Flora got through the 
remainder of the day in perfect good-humor ; 
though occasionally embarrassed by the conse- 
quences of an idle rumor which circulated among 
the credulous infants of the neighborhood, to 
the effect that an old lady had sold herself to 
the pie-shop, to be made up, and was then sit- 
ting in the pie-shop parlor, declining to com- 
plete her contract. This attracted so many 
young persons of both sexes, and, when the 
shades of evening began to fall, occasioned so 
much interruption to the business, that the mer- 
chant became very pressing in his proposals that 
Mr. F.’s Aunt should be removed. A convey- 
ance was accordingly brought to the door, which, 
by the joint efforts of the merchant and Flora, 
this remarkable woman was at last induced to 





enter; though not without even then putting 
her head out of the window, and demanding to 
have him “brought for’ard” for the purpose 
originally mentioned. As she was observed at 
this time to direct baleful glances toward the 
Marshalsea, it has been supposed that this ad- 
mirably consistent female intended by “him,” 
ArthurClennam. This, however, is mere specu- 
lation; who the person was, who, for the satis- 
faction of Mr. F.’s Aunt’s mind, ought to have 
been brought forward, and never was brought 
forward, will never be positively known. 


The autumn days went on, and Little Dorrit 
never came to the Marshalsea. now and went 
away without seeing him. No, no, no, 

One morning, as Arthur listened for the light 
feet that every morning ascended winged to 
his heart, bringing the heavenly brightness of a 
new love into the room where the old love had 
wrought so hard and been so true; one morn- 
ing, as he listened, he heard her coming, not 
alone. 

“Dear Arthur,” said her delighted voice out- 
side the door, ‘‘I have some one here. May I 
bring some one in?” 

He had thought from the tread there were 
two with her. He answered “Yes,” and she 
came in with Mr. Meagles. Sunbrowned and 
jolly Mr. Meagles looked, and he opened his 
arms and folded Arthur in them, like a sun- 
browned and jolly father. 

“Now, I am all right,” said Mr. Meagies, 
after a minute or so. ‘ Now, it’s over. Arthur, 
my dear fellow, confess at once that you ex- 
pected me before.” 

“TI did,” said Arthur; “but Amy told 
me—” 

“ Little Dorrit. Never any other name.” 
was she who whispered it. 

“But my Little Dorrit told me that, with- 
out asking for any further explanation, I was 
not to expect you until I saw you.” 

“ And now you see me, my boy,” said Mr, 
Meagles, shaking him by the hand stoutly; 
“and now you shall have any explanation and 
every explanation. The fact is, I was here— 
came straight to you from the Allongers and 
Marshongers, or I should be ashamed to look 
you in the face to-day—but you were not in 
company trim at the moment, and I had to 
start off again to catch Doyce.” 

“Poor Doyce!” sighed Arthur. 

**Don’t call him names that he don’t deserve,” 
said Mr. Meagles. ‘‘ He’s not poor; he’s doing 
well enough. Doyce is a wonderful fellow over 
there, I assure you, he is making out his case 
like a house afire, He has fallen on his legs, 
has Dan. Where they don’t want things done 
and find a man to do ’em, that man’s off his 
legs ; but where they do want things done and 
find a man to do’em, that man’s on his legs. 
You won't have occasion to trouble the Circum- 
locution Office any more. Let me tell you, Dan 
has done without ’em !” 


It 
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‘* What a load you take from my mind!” cried 
Arthur. “What happiness you give me!” 

“‘ Happiness ?” retorted Mr. Meagles. “* Don’t 
talk about happiness till you see Dan. I assure 
you Dan is directing works and executing la- 
bors over yonder that it would make your hair 
stand on end to look at. He’s no public offender, 
bless you, now! He’s medaled and ribboned, 
and starred and crossed, and I don’t-know-what 
all’d, like a born nobleman. But we mustn't 
talk about that over here.” 

‘*Why not?” 

‘Oh, egad!” said Mr. Meagles, shaking his 
head very seriously, “‘he must hide all those 
things under lock and key when he comes 
over here. They won’t do, over here. In 
that particular, Britannia is a Britannia in the 
Manger—won’t give her children such distinc- 
tions herself, and won't allow them to be seen, 
when they’re given by other countries. No, no, 
Dan,” said Mr. Meagles, shaking his head again. 
‘*That won't do here!” 

‘Tf you had brought me (except for Doyce’s 
sake) twice what I have lost,” cried Arthur, 
‘“* you would not have given me the pleasure that 
you give me in this news.” 

“Why, of course, of course,” assented Mr. 
Meagles. ‘ Of course I know that, my good 
fellow, and therefore I come out with it in the 
first burst. Now, to go back, about catching 
Doyce. I caught Doyce. Ran against him, 
among a lot of those dirty brown dogs in wo- 
men’s nightcaps a great deal too big for "em, 
calling themselves Arabs and all sorts of inco- 
herent races. Youknow’em! Well! He was 
coming straight to me, and I was going straight 
to him, and so we came back together.” 

‘*Doyce in England?” exclaimed Arthur. 

“There!” said Mr. Meagles, throwing open 
his arms. ‘‘I am the worst man in the world 
to manage a thing of this sort. I don’t know 
what I should have done if I had been in the 
diplomatic line—right, perhaps! The long and 
the short of it is, Arthur, we have both been in 
England this fortnight. And if you go on to 
ask where Doyce is at the present moment, why, 
my plain answer is—here he is! And now I 
can breathe again, at last!” 

Doyce darted in from behind the door, caught 
Arthur by both hands, and said the rest for him- 
self. 

‘There are only three branches of miy sub- 
ject, my dear Clennam,” said Doyce, proceed- 
ing to mould them severally, with his plastic 
thumb on the palm of his hand, “and they’re 
soon disposed of. First, not a word more from 
you about the past. There was an error in your 
calculations. I know what that is. It affects 
the whole machine, and failure is the conse- 
quence. You will profit by the failure, and will 
avoid it another time. I have done a similar 
thing myself, in construction, often. Every fail- 
ure teaches a man something, if he will learn; 
and you are too sensible a man not to learn from 
this failure. So much for firstly. Secondly: 





I was sorry you should have taken ii so heavily 
to heart, and reproached yourself so severely ; 
I was traveling home night and day to put mat- 
ters right, with the assistance of our friend, when 
I fell in with our friend, as he has informed you. 
Thirdly: We two agreed that, after what you 
had undergone, after your distress of mind, and 
after your illness, it would be a pleasant sur- 
prise if we could so far keep quiet as to get 
things perfectly arranged without your knowl- 
edge, and then come and say that all the affairs 
were smooth, that every thing was right, that 
the business stood in greater want of you than 
it ever did, and that a new and prosperous ca- 
reer was opened before you and me as partners. 
That’s thirdly. But you know we always make 
an allowance for friction, and so I have reserved 
space to close in. My dear Clennam, I thor- 
oughly confide in you; you have it in your pow- 
er to be quite as useful to me as I have, or have 
had it in my power to be useful to you; your 
old place awaits you, and wants you very much; 
there is nothing to detain you here one half- 
hour longer.” 

There was a silence, which was not broken 
until Arthur had stood for some time at the 
window with his back toward them, and until 
his little wife that was to be had gone to him 
and staid by him. 

““T made a remark a little while ago,” said 
Daniel Doyce then, “which I am inclined to 
think was an incorrect one. I said there was 
nothing to detain you here, Clennam, half an 
hour longer. Am I mistaken in supposing that 
you would rather not leave here till to-morrow 
morning? DoI know, without being very wise, 
where you would like to go direct from these 
walls and from this room ?” 

“You do,” returned Arthur. 
our cherished purpose.” 

“Very well!” said Doyce. “Then, if this 
young lady will do me the honor of regarding 
me for four-and-twenty hours in the light of a 
father, and will take a ride with me now toward 
St. Paul’s Church-yard, I dare say I know what 
we want to get there.” 

Little Dorrit and he went out together soon 
afterward, and Mr. Meagles lingered behind to 
say a word to his friend. 

“T think, Arthur, you will not want Mother 
and me in the morning, and we will keep away. 
It might set Mother thinking about Pet; she’s 
a soft-hearted woman. She’s best at the cot- 
tage, and I'll stay there and keep her company.” 

With that they parted for the time. And the 
day ended, and the night ended, and the morn- 
ing came, and Little Dorrit, simply dressed as 
usual, and having no one with her but Maggy, 
came into the prison with the sunshine, The 
poor room was a happy room that morning. 
Where in the world was there a room so full 
of quiet joy? 

“My dear love,” said Arthur. 


“Tt has been 


“Why does 
Maggy light the fire? We shall be gone di- 
rectly.” 
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“T asked her to do it. I have taken such an 
odd fancy. I want you to burn something for 
me.” 

“What ?” 

“Only this folded paper. If you will put it 
in the fire with your own hand, just as it is, my 
fancy will be gratified.” 

“ Superstitious, darling Little Dorrit? Is it a 
charm ?” 

“It is any thing you like best, my own,” she 
answered, laughing with glistening eyes and 
standing on tiptoe to kiss him, “ if you will only 
humor me when the fire burns up.” 

So they stood before the fire, waiting: Clen- 
nam with his arm abort her waist, and the fire 
shining, as fire in that same place had often. 
shone, in Little Dorrit’s eyes. “Is it bright 
enough now?” said Arthur. ‘Quite bright 
enough now,” said Little Dorrit. ‘‘ Does the 
charm want any words to be said ?”’ asked Ar- 
thur, as he held the paper over the flame. “ You 
can say (if you don’t mind) ‘I love you!’” an- 
swered Little Dorrit. So he said it, and the 
paper burned away. 

They passed very quietly along the yard ; for 
no one was there, though many heads were 
stealthily peeping from the windows. Only one 
face, familiar of old, was in the Lodge. When 
they had both accosted it, and spoken many kind 
words, Little Dorrit turned back one last time | 
with her hand stretched out, saying, ‘‘ Good-by, | 





good John! I hope you will live very happy, | 


dear !” 





in the house), sinking the Incendiary in the 
peaceful friend, looked in at the door to see it 

done, with Flora gallantly supported on one arm 
and Maggy on the other, and a background of 

John Chivery and father, and other turnkeys 
who had run round for the moment, deserting 
the parent Marshalsea for its happy child. Nor 
had Flora the least signs of seclusion upon her, 
notwithstanding her recent declaration ; but, on 
the contrary, was wonderfully smart, and en- 
joyed the ceremonies mightily, though in a flut- 
tered way. 

Little Dorrit’s old friend held the inkstand as 
she signed her name, and the clerk paused in 
taking off the good clergyman’s surplice, and 
all the witnesses looked on with special interest. 
“For you see,” said Little Dorrit’s old friend, 
‘this young lady is one of our curiosities, and 
has come now to the third volume of our Regis- 
ters. Her birth is in what I call the first volume ; 
she lay asleep on this very floor, with her pretty 
head on what I call the second volume; and 
she’s now a-writing her little name as a bride, 
in what I call the third volume.” 

They all gave place when the signing was 
done, and Little Dorrit and her husband walk- 
ed out of the church alone. They paused for a 
moment on the steps of the portico, looking at 
the fresh perspective of the street in the au- 
tumn morning sun’s bright rays, and then went 
down, 

Went down into a modest life of usefulness 


| and happiness. Went down to give a mother’s 


Then they went up the steps of the neighbor-| care, in the fullness of time, to Fanny’s neg- 


ing Saint George’s Church, and went up to the 


altar, where Daniel Doyce was waiting in his | 


paternal character. And there was Little Dor- 
rit’s old friend, who had given her the Burial 
Register for a pillow, full of admiration that 
she should come back to them to be married, 
after all. 

And they were married, with the sun shining 
on them through the painted figure of Our Sa- 
viour on the window. And they went into the 
very room where Little Dorrit had slumbered 
after her party, to sign the Marriage Register. 
And there Mr, Pancks (destined to be chief clerk 
to Doyce and Clennam, and afterward partner 


‘lected children no less than to their own, and 
| to leave that lady going into Society for ever 
} and a day. Went down to give a tender nurse 
, and friend to Tip for some few years, who was 
| never vexed by the great exactions he made of 
her, in return for the riches he might have 
given her if he had ever had them, and who 
lovingly closed his eyes upon the Marshalsea 
and all its blighted fruits. They went quietly 
down into the roaring streets, inseparable and 
blessed ; and as they passed along in sunshine 
and in shade, the noisy and the eager, and the 
arrogant and the froward, and the vain, fretted, 
and chafed, and made their usual uproar. 
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UNITED STATES. 

HE state of things in Utah has during the past 
month occupied a large share of public atten- 
tion, In order to check the treasonable designs 
of the Mormon leaders, it has been determined by 
the President to send a considerable military force 
to this Territory, under the command of General 
Harney. Brigham Young is te be removed frem 
his post as Governor, but his successor has not yet 
been appointed. Major M‘Culloch, to whom the 
office was tendered, has positively declined to ac- 
cept it. Parley Pratt, one of the leading Mormon 
elders, was shot near Little Van Buren, Arkansas, 
by a Mr, M‘Lean, whose wife had been by him in- 





duced to leave her husband, taking with her their 
two children. ‘‘ Zhe Mormon,” a newspaper pub- 
lished by the Saints in New York, eulogizes Pratt 
as a great and upright man, whose life has been 
one of honor and faithfulness, and his days well 
spent in the service of his Ged.—The census of 
Kansas, just taken, gives the whole number of reg- 
istered voters, in nineteen out of twenty-six coun- 
ties, as 9250. Mr. Stanton, the Secretary, acting 
as Governor, has issued a proclamation for the 
election of delegates to the Constitutional Conven- 
tion. The Free State party seem disposed to ad- 
here to their original resolution not to take any 
part in this election. Governor Walker reached 
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Leavenworth on the 24th of May, and issued an 
address to the people of the Territory. He dis- 
cusses at length the affairs of the Territory ; says 
that the question whether slavery shall be permit- 
ted or prohibited must be decided by the people of 
Kansas; that the validity of the law calling the 
Convention has been affirmed by the highest tri- 
bunals ; that those who refuse to vote are bound by 
the action of those whe avail themselves of the right 
of voting ; and that he has no right to dictate the 
proceedings of the Convention, and no alternative 
except to support the laws and see that they are fair- 
ly executed. He has no doubt that the Convention, 
after having framed a Constitution, will submit it 
fer ratification or rejection to the people of Kansas. 
For himself, he regards the framing of a Constitu- 
tion by delegates as a mere preliminary proceed- 
ing, expressing the opinions of the delegates, and 
only obligatory when ratified by the solemn vote 
of the people themselves. He suggests that the 
Constitution may be framed without making any 
provision on the subject of slavery; and in this 
case, unless expressly prohibited by the Constitu- 
tion, the Legislature would have the right to pro- 
hibit the introduction of slaves, He expatiates at 
length on the position of Kansas, which will be 


the Central State of the Union, equidistant from | 4 


the Atlantic and the Pacific; and expresses the 
belief that, bounded as she will be on the south 
and east by slaveholding States, and on the north 
and west by free States, if from soil, climate, and 
productions she should ultimately become a free 
State, she will feel no disposition to become a 
propagandist of Abolition, an asylum for fugi- 
tive slaves, nullifying the decisions of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, and storing up 
volcanic fires in the heart of the American Union. 
He anticipates no occasion for resorting to military 
power in the execution of his mission; but declares 
that if the laws are forcibly resisted, or an attempt 
be made to defy the authority of Congress, acting 
through the instrumentality of the Territorial Leg- 
islature, he must do his duty in seeing that the 
laws are faithfully executed, and leave the conse- 
quences to a higher power. 

Some excitement has existed in and about New 
York in reference to the location of the Quarantine 
establishment. A dense population having sprung 
up around its present position on Staten Island, 
which is also in hourly communication with the 
city, it has been deemed advisable to remove it. 
Sandy Hook seemed the most proper location, but 
this lies in the State of New Jersey, the Legisla- 
ture of which refused to grant the necessary per- 
mission, and passed a law forbidding the use of 
any pertion of the territory of the State for such a 
purpose. In the mean while Commissioners had 
been appointed to select a suitable site for a tem- 
porary quarantine station and hospital, who fixed 
upon Seguine’s Point, on Staten Island. This is 
near the site of a large oyster trade, which it is 
supposed would be ruined by the hospital. The 
Commisstoners, however, purchased a piece of 
ground here, upon which were several buildings, 
which were designed to be converted to hospital 
purposes. These were burned to the ground by a 
mob; and although a reward of $2500 was offered 
for the detection of the incendiaries, they have not 
been detected. Threats have been made that any 
other erected here for the same purpose 
shall be destroyed.—The contest between the old 
and the new Police authorities is not yet over. A 





majority of the Judges of the Supreme Court have 
decided in favor of the censtitutionality of the law 
establishing the Metropolitan Police District, and 
the case has been carried up to the Court of Ap- 
peals, In the mean while a large portion of the 
Police Department continue to recognize the au- 
thority of the eld Board. The new measure is gen- 
erally looked upon with disfavor in the cities of 
New York and Brooklyn, which are principally 
affected by it.—Mrs. Emma A, Cunningham has 
been tried for the murder of Dr. Burdell in Janu- 
ary last, and acquitted. Mr. Eckel, who was in- 
dicted as an accomplice, was discharged upon his 
own recognizances, The witnesses whose testi- 
mony before the Coroner, as noted in our Record 
for March, bore most strongly against the prison- 
ers, were not produced on the trial—_—The Anni- 
versaries of the principal religious and benevolent 
societies were held as usual in New York during 
the month of May. The subjoined table gives the 
amount of their receipts for the last three years: 
1885. 1887. 
$441,805 
420,585 
tiot.si8 


Societies. 

American Bible Society . . . « 
American TractSociety . . . . 
American B.C. of Foreign Missions 154, 
Pres. Board of Forei issions . 
American Home M: Society . 
American and For. Chris. Union . 
American and For. Bible Society - 

i . Home Miss. Society 


“aw 2 
PFs 
33 


merican 
American Anti-Slavery Society. . 
Ladies Home Mission Society . . 
N. Y. State Colonization Society . 
Female Guardian Society. . . - 
N. Y. Sunday School Union. . . 


e583 


ary 
SSaets 


+ 


3353 


Bee328e22% 


Pease Five Points Misia ae 
American Abolition Society . . - 
Y Men’s Christian Association. 
Female Magdalen Societ: > - 


33 
Sheseee 


» a8 


American Union . 

Infirmary for Women and at 
dren (new society) . . . 

i 2,350 
10,000 
9,859 

(new) 


American Temperance Union . . 
Society fer Ameliorating Condi- 
tion of the Jews 
Children’s Aid Society 
Systematic Beneficence .. ° 
Society for Ed. of Colored Chi 3) 
$1,595,780 $1,756,672 $1,971,508 
Inerease of 1856 over 1855 


Increase of 1857 over 1856 
Increase of 1857 over 1855 


+ Seven months. + Including educational fund. { Estimated. 


In Ohio a collision has taken place between the 
State and Federal authorities. A United States 
Deputy Marshal, with a numberof assistants, under- 
took to arrest an alleged fugitive slave near Spring- 
field in that State. The slave resisted, and the of- 
ficers retreating he made his escape by the “ un- 
derground railroad.” The officers returned, and 
arrested a number of persons on charge of harbor- 
ing the fugitive. A writ of habeas us was 
issued and placed in the hands of the Sheriff of 
Clarke County, who was resisted in its execution 
by the United States officers. These were, how- 
ever, overpowered, taken prisoners, and held to 
bail on a charge of attempting to murder the sher- 
iff.——A bloody riot occurred at the municipal 
election in Washington, held June 1. The contest 
lay between the Democratic and the American can- 
didates. In order to prevent the success of the for- 
mer, as is stated, a gang of rowdies came from 
Baltimore, and commenced a disturbance at the 
polls. The police were driven away, and the May- 
or called upon the President for the aid of a com- 
pany of United States Marines from the Navy 
Yard. The rioters had in the mean while obtained 
a small cannon, which was taken from them by 
the Marines, who were fired upon by the rioters. 
They returned the fire, killing at least six, and 
wounding some fifteen or twenty. Their fire must 
have been very carelessly directed, for it is said 
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that the majority of those injured were peaceable 
citizens. 

Governor Gardner of Massachusetts has vetoed 
the bill passed by the Legislature appropriating 
$100,000 for the relief of citizens of that State who 
have suffered losses in Kansas. He has also re- 
fused to comply with the request of the Legislature 
to remove from office Judge Loring. This request 
grew out of the action of the Judge in reference to 
the case of a fugitive slave many months since. 
——lIn the neighborhood of Patterson, New Jersey, 
considerable excitement has been occasioned by 
the discovery of pearls in the fresh-waters muscles 
found in brooks in that vicinity. They are usu- 
ally of small size; but one, the value of which is 
stated at $25,000, was spoiled by cooking the mus- 
cle in whose body it had been formed.——Dred 
Scott, the slave whose famous ‘‘ case” has excited 
so much attention, has been emancipated by his 
master.—The Legislature of California adjourned 
en the 30th of April, having passed an act, which 
has received the signature of the Governor, sub- 
mitting to the people at the next election the ques- 
tion as to the payment of the debt of the State. 

Hon, Joshua A. Spencer, one ef the most emi- 
nent members of the New York bar, died recently 
at Utica.—Hon. Andrew P. Butler, United States 
Senator from South Carolina, died at his residence 
in that State on the 24th of May. Mr. Butler was 
the uncle of the late Preston 8. Brooks ; and it was 
on account of an alleged insult to him that Mr. 
Brooks committed the assault oan Mr. Sumner.— 
Lieutenant Isaac G. Strain, U.S.N., died at Pana- 
ma, May 15. Lieutenant Strain was well known 
as the commander of the unfortunate Darien Ex- 
pedition.—Hon. James Bell, United States Senator 
from New Hampshire, died at Guilford in that 
State, May 25.—Hon. Thomas J. Oakley, Judge of 
the Superior Court of New York, one of the oldest 
and ablest jurists in the country, died on the 11th 
of May. 

SOUTHERN AMERICA. 

In Mezico the ecclesiastical authorities tried to 
excite an insurrection during Holy Week, but the 
attempt was easily suppressed. The archbishop, 
the bishop of the diocese, and a number of the prin- 
cipal clergy were arrested, and sentenced to ban- 
ishment. The sentence of the archbishop was re- 
mitted on account of his advanced age, but he was 
confined to his palace.—The province of Sonora has 
been invaded by a band of California filibusters 
under the command of Colonel Crabbe. After gain- 
ing some advantages, they were finally met by a 
superior force and taken prisoners. Orders had 
been dispatched to bring them to the capital, but 
their stubborn resistance soexasperated the captors, 
that they were all shot, tothe number of more than 
60. Mr. Crabbe was still a young man. He went 
to California soon after the discovery of the gold 
deposits, and commencing the practice of the law 
became prominent in his profession and as a poli- 
tician.—There are reports of the discovery of a plot 
to assassinate President Comonfort, in which some 
of his most intimate associates are implicated. 
The friends of Santa Anna are intriguing to bring 
about his restoration to power, and an active can- 
vass is moreover going on among the candidates 
for the Presidency. A minister has been dispatched 
te Rome, and it is hoped that a reconciliation with 
the Holy See would be effected. 

The enterprise of Walker in Nicaragua has at 
length come to an end, for the present at least. 











During the whole month of April he remained 
closely shut up in Rivas, and although he suc- 
ceeded in repelling the direct attacks of the Allies, 
he found it impossible to procure provisions for his 
forces, which were daily weakened by desertions 
as well as by the hardships which they endured, 
while no reinforcement reached them from either 
side. The condition of the besiegers also was any 
thing but satisfactory, and they were disposed to 
embrace any means of ridding themselves of their 
enemies. At the end of April, Captain Davis, 
commander of the United States sloop-of-war St. 
Marys, then in the harbor of San Juan del Sur, 
arrived in the allied camp, and by the consent of 
the commander opened negotiations with Walker, 
who finally agreed to capitulate to the Americans, 
after being assured of the surrender of the forces 
under Lockridge at Greytown, and also that even 
if he should succeed in cutting his way out of Rivas, 
and reaching the sloop Granada then at San Juan, 
that vessel would not be allowed by Captain Davis 
to leave the harbor. The conditions of the surren- 
der were, that Walker and sixteen of his officers 
should be conveyed by Captain Davis to Panama, 
and that the remainder ef his forces should be 
placed under the protection of an American officer, 
under the guarantee of the American flag, who 
should be transported by another route to Panama. 
The Allies thus took no direct part in the capitula- 
tion, although it was, of course, entered into with 
their sanction. The surrender took place on the 
lst of May. In his last general order, Walker 
says that, ‘‘reduced to our present position by 
the cowardice of some, the incapacity of others, 
and the treachery of many, the army has yet writ- 
ten a page of American history which it is impos- 
sible to forget or erase. From the future, if not 
from the present, we may expect just judgment.” 
When the surrender was made they were in a de- 
plorable condition. There were only abbut 260 
men, including natives, fit to bear arms; there 
were 175 sick, wounded, and hospital attendants, 
and more than 100 prisoners. They were reduced 
to three days’ provisions, and these consisted of 
three horses, two mules, and two oxen, the latter 
having been reserved to drag the cannon and am- 
munition. Rivas, and all the arms and ammuni- 
tion there, and the sloop Granada, in the harbor 
of San Juan, having been surrendered to Captain 
Davis, were by him made over to the Allies. Gen- 
eral Mora wrote a letter to the American Captain, 
thanking him for having thus put an end te the 
war. The President of Costa Rica, under date of 
May 8, has issued a proclamation announcing that 
there were no longer any filibusters in Central 
America, the few hundreds of them that still exist 
being unarmed, and that Nicaragua, delivered 
from her invaders, was restored to her existence 
under the entire will of her children. Until her 
complete reorganization, the troops of Guatemala, 
San Salvador, and Honduras would remain in the 
interior, while those of Costa Rica would guard 
the steamers and forts on the line from the mouth 
of the lake to the bay of San Juan, on the At- 
lantic, It is denied that there is on the part of the 
Allies any intention of destroying the integrity of 
Nicaragua; and it is affirmed that the Transit 
Route will forthwith be reopened, it being the de- 
sire of Costa Rica that it should be placed under 
the joint protection of England and the United 
States. General Henningsen has published a state- 
ment of the operations of Walker during his occu- 
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pancy of Nicaragua from January 29, 1855, to May 
1, 1857. He states that the total number of men 
enlisted or holding commissions under him was 
2518. Of these, 1000 were killed in battle or died 
of wounds and sickness; 700 deserted ; 250 were 
discharged ; 430 were surrendered at Rivas, and 
there were 80 in garrison or on board the river 
steamers. The native and allied forces opposed to 
him during this period numbered in all, he says, 
17,800 men, besides 1200 Costa Ricans said to be 
on the river. Of these, 5860 were either killed or 
wounded in action, besides thousands who died of 
disease. Of the 2400 Costa Ricans who retreated 
from Rivas, only 500 returned to San José, 1000 
having died of cholera. It is estimated that there 
are now, including prisoners, deserters, women, and 
children, six or eight hundred filibusters in Central 
America. The Costa Ricans intend to collect these 
at Greytown, and thence send them home in a 
steamer. In accordance with the terms of the 
capitulation, Walker was conveyed by Captain 
Davis to Panama, whence he departed for the 
United States, and arrived at New Orleans on the 
27th of May. Here he met with a warm reception 
from his sympathizers. 

The prospects of the revolutionists in Peru are 
unfavorable. They landed at Callao on the 22d 
of March, but were met by the government forces 
and repulsed, after a combat of three hours. 

EUROPE. 

The British Parliament was formally opened 
May 7 by the royal speech, read by the Lord Chan- 
cellor. In reference to American affairs it merely 


says that the negotiations in which her Majesty has 
been engaged with the Government of Honduras 


in regard to the affairs of Central America have 
not yet been brought toaclose. On the 15th Lord 
Palmerston presented a message from the Queen 
stating that she had agreed to a marriage proposed 
between the Princess Royal and his Royal High- 
ness Prince Frederick William of Prussia, and ask- 
ing such a provision for her daughter as became the 
dignity of the crown and the honor of the country. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequér proposed that a 
marriage portion of £40,000 and an allowance of 
£8000 a year should be granted. The sum was 
agreed to with a slight show of opposition.—The 
Duchess of Gloucester, the last child of George III., 
has died at the age of 81. Of the thirteen children of 
this King, who attained maturity, only four left le- 
gitimate offspring ——An Exhibition of Art Treas- 
ures, on an unexampled scale, was opened at Man- 
chester on the 6th of May.—The American minis- 
ter has transmitted to Lord Clarendon a letter in- 
closing twenty-one silver medals and a bill of ex- 
change for £270, to be bestowed in the name of the 
President of the United States upon the boatmen 
who, at the eminent risk of their lives, saved the 
crew of the American ship Northern Belle some 
months ago.—The steamer Niagara arrived at Deal 
on the 13th of May, having occupied 17 days on 
the passage, the greater part of the time being 
merely under sail. It is supposed that it will re- 
quire some six weeks to ship the telegraph cable 
on board the steamers, and that they will be ready 
to set out for their destination early in July.—The 
question of the supply of cotton is exciting atten- | 
tion. A deputation from Liverpool has waited on 
the Cotton Supply Association of Manchester, and 
a national meeting on the subject is 

The Grand Duke Constantine of Russia has been 
paying a visit to France, where he was received 





with the utmost distinction. He made a most mi- 
nute inspection of the arsenals and military werks. 
From France the Grand Duke proceeds to England. 
—Baron Gros, the Embassador to China, has taken 
his departure. 

Disturbances, occasioned by the dearness of food, 
have taken place in Spain, in consequence of which 
a royal decree has been issued prolonging until the 
31st of December the time for the free importation 
of corn. It is announced that the difficulties be 
tween Spain and Mexico are virtually settled.—— 
Efforts are making under the auspices of the King 
of Bavaria to effect a reconciliation between the 
King of Naples and the Western powers. The 
Emperor of Austria has determined not to confine 
his measures of clemency in favor of the Hunga- 
rians to a mere political amnesty, but will restore 
to them their landed property, which has been con- 
fiscated and administered by commission since the 
insurrection of 1850..—The Emperor of Russia, 
also, upon occasion of his birthday, issued a further 
amnesty in favor of political and other offenders. 
——By the recent treaty between Russia and Per- 
sia, the former gives up all claims to certain sums 
of money due from the latter, and receives in re- 
turn accessions of territory of great strategical im- 
portance.—_—It is announced, now apparently upon 
good grounds, that a final settlement has been made 
of the controversy between Prussia and Switzerland. 

THE EAST. 

There has been some fighting in Persia subse- 
quent to the negotiation of the treaty. The city 
of Mohammerah was captured by the English on 
the 26th of April. The British loss was only 10, 
while the Persians lost 200 men, besides 17 guns 
and a vast amount of ammunition and military 
stores, General Stalker, commander of the Forces, 
and Commodore Etheridge, of the Navy, commit- 
ted suicide at about the same time. Temporary 
insanity, occasioned by anxiety, is assigned as the 
reason in both cases ——-Some additional troops 
have reached China, but no very active operations 
have been undertaken. Seventeen piratical junks 
were destroyed by boats from the steamer /ornet. 
The Chinese at Sarawak, on the island ef Borneo, 
rose on the 17th of February, and massacred sev- 
eral Europeans, and Sir James Brooke, the “‘ Ra- 
jah,” narrowly escaped by swimming across a riv- 
er. An English steamer opportunely arriving, af- 
forded him the means of taking ample vengeance. 
The Dyaks were then let loose upon the Chinese, 
and in a short time, out of a population of 4000 or 
5000, not more than 2000, of whom half were wo- 
men and children, were left alive-—The Emperor 
of Anam, whose dominions include Tonquin, Co- 
chin-China, Cambodia, and Laos, has refused to ac- 
cede to the overtures for an alliance made by the 
court of Pekin, and has anneunced his intention to 
remain neutral in the coming war.—Governor Yeh 
has forwarded to Mr. Parker, the American Minis- 
ter, a letter in relation to the poisonings at Hong 
Kong. He says it was a detestable act, although 
provoked by the unnumbered wrongs committed 
by the English ; but, as it was done at Hong Kong, 
it is impossible for him to investigate the facts. 
The Americans, he says, having done nothing to 
| injure the Chinese, have nothing to fear; and he 
| suggests that the American Minister might very 
properly issue an exhortation to his countrymen 
to attend quietly to their own business, and there 
would be no question but the Chinese would treat 
them in a proper manner. 





Literary 

The Norse-Folk ; or, a Visit to the Homes of Nor- 
way and Sweden, by Cuartes Lorine Brace. 
(Published by Charles Scribner.) Mr. Brace has 
already won an eminent position among the nu- 
merous agreeable and instructive writers of trav- 
els, who are, in many respects, the most worthy 
boasts of eur native literature. He owes his dis- 
tinction, not to any remarkable descriptive powers, 
or to any peculiar felicities of style, for he never at- | 





Patires. 


eyes of a less catholic traveler than our author. 
The first course after the soup was sauer-kraut and 
ham cut up with peas; the second was boiled lob- 
sters in their primitive simplicity; then came a 
huge dish of asparagus in solitary grandeur; 
chickens and mutton followed; and the grand 
finale was given in the form of custards, fruit, and 
cakes, with a sparkling profusion of generous wines. 
The cookery was excellent, with free use of cream 


tempts to dazzle his readers by the pomp and splen- | in the dishes. At the close the gentlemen led the 
dor of word-painting, and he is so much more intent | ladies into the drawing-room, each bowing to his 
on reality than effect, that he often indulges in a | companion, and then shaking hands with the host, 


diffuse and careless diction, which might call down 
the wrath of critics, were not the fault amply re- | 
deemed by the presence of so many rare and ster- | 
ling qualities. It is the influence of his genial | 
temperament, large and humane sympathies, and | 
habit of liberal appreciation, that gives his writ- | 
ings their singular charm with the majority of 

readers. He has a wonderful talent of throwing 

himself into the scenes of which he is the accident- | 
al witness. No social circle, however widely con- | 
trasted with his accustomed associations and im-| 
pressions, makes him feel like a foreigner. Every 
where he is at home. Every where he makes 
friends. Every where he is received with the gra- 
cious hospitality which is accorded not so much to 
social eminence as to social congeniality. He does 
not shut up his heart when he closes the doors of 
his house. He carries the affections of home into 
foreign lands. Hence he gains knowledge with his 


sympathies no less than by his eyes. His books, 
accordingly, are not so much a record of statistics 


as a revelation of interior life. He shows more 
interest in the means of spiritual culture possessed | 
by a country, than in the number of its cattle or | 
the price of itsland. Nothing connected with the | 
interests of education, religion, or public morals, 
escapes his notice. He is equally alive to the va-| 


| the princes of the nation. 


, much reddened by exposure to the weather. 


with the phrase ‘‘ Thanks for the meal.” Coffee 
was then served in the drawing-room, and cigars 
in the library. 

One of the most remarkable features in Nor- 
wegian society is a class of persons called Bonders, 
a sort of peasant-farmers, but usually possessing a 
large proportion of the wealth of the country. The 
Bonder is by no means a common peasant, but, in 
some sense, might be called a landed aristocrat. 
He is an owner of the soil. He traces back his 
lineage to the ancient leaders, and sometimes to 
His class sends the 
most of the representatives to the National Assem- 
bly. Still they have less of the gentlemen, and 
more of the relics of the old peasantry, than the 
farmers of America or the yeomanry of England. 
In some provinces you see them continually in the 
boats, at the post-houses, and working in the fields, 
Their features are large and strong, with an intel- 
ligent expression, and their blonde complexion is 
Their 
forms are of excellent proportions, and have an air 
of great vigor. Their common costume is a red 
cap, jacket with metal buttons, and primeval 
breeches. One of their estates was shown to Mr. 
Brace, which was estimated to be worth $100,000. 

With the enterprising curiosity of the Yankee 


rying aspects of manners and domestic customs tourist, Mr. Brace determined to make a visit toa 
which mark the social life of the people in different | certain representative of this class, although he 
countries. Although his dominant passion is the | was a total stranger, and unprov ided with letters 
love of humanity, he has no taint of philanthropic of introduction. The estate was in a sightly po- 
pedantry—none of the stiffness, formality, and one- | sition, commanding an extensive view on every 
sidedness which are often mixed up with the vir- side, and the buildings so arranged as to form a 
tues of the professed reformer, like the dead flies | protection from the winter winds. Upon present- 
in the apothecary’s ointment. ing himself te the owner, Mr. Brace experienced a 

It is just one year since Mr. Brace found himself | cordial reception. This person, with his tall figure, 
in Christiana, where his first date is the twenty- | imposing features, long black hair, and dignified 
first of June, one of the national holidays of the old | presence, impressed you as a kind of natural 
Norse people, and celebrated as the longest sum- prince. He wore the Ted woolen cap and the usu- 
mer day. Flowers were on the tables; green ar- | al costume of the farmers, but his manners were 


bors had been erected in the gardens; the night marked by innate courtesy, and a certain, unpol- 


before had been made brilliant with bonfires ; and 
the whole people were enjoying the festive occa-| 

sion—some in rural or aquatic excursions, some in | 

more quiet pleasures, and all arrayed in their gayest | 
attire. Soon after this initiation into Norwegian | 
life, Mr. Brace takes a nearer view of it at a friend- 
ly dinner-party, where he was present as a guest. 
The company consisted of some eighteen or twenty 
gentlemen and ladies, including several students 
of the University, an English naturalist in pursuit 
of specimens, a distinguished Swedish professor, an 
English salmon-fisher, and one or two Norwegian 
celebrities. The language spoken was mostly En- 
glish. Toasts and compliments were the order of 
the day. The dishes were such as to expand the 





ished grace. The visitor was first shown into a 
| large room, with a handsome, uncarpeted floor. 
Each side of the apartment was furnished with 
| splendid carved cabinets and tables, black and 
gilt, with pictures in the panels; while in the 
midst of the room stood a common deal table, with 
enormous legs, and in the corners were small tables 
and wooden settees, like those seen in an English 
country ale-house. There was an immense num- 
ber of bed-rooms. Some of them had the plainest 
rustic furniture, others elegantly curtained beds 
and expensive ornaments. The guest was con- 
ducted to the store-rooms and attic. There were 
the winter coats, the bear-skins and furs, and rein- 
deer-boots and high water-boots, blankets, com- 
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fortables, and various dresses; then little sleds 
and sleighs for the snow; huge piles of oatmeal 
cakes, not less than a foot-and-a-half in diameter, 


kept for the food of the laborers; heaps of birch- | 


bark for tanning, spinning-wheels for weaving, 
shoe-blocks for shoe-making. The kitchen was a 
separate house. The stone range in the corner was 
covered with a little roof which carried off the 
smoke and flames of the cooking. In another part 
was a great tub for baking bread, and large vats 
or vessels for boiling. One side was occupied with 
beds for the servants. The next little leg-house 
was for keeping preserved meats; another was used 
for some common farm purposes, and had a little 
cupola and bell on the roof—a picturesque arrange- 
ment which is often seen in the Norwegian farm- 
clusters. Mr. Brace completed his examination of 
the premises with the liveliest sense of the intelli- 
gence and kindness of his host; and from the 
character of the class, derives an indirect argument 
in favor of democratic institutions, _ 
The excursions of the author in Sweden and 
Denmark are of no less interest than those in Nor- 


way, of which he has given us such an agreeable | 


description. His whole volume is full of curious 
information in regard to the customs, traditions, 
literature, and character of the people of Northern 
Europe, and is every where marked by freshness 
and fervor. 

Random Sketches of European Travel in 1856, by 
Rev. Jonatuan E. Epwarvs. (Published by 
Harper and Brothers.) Without claiming the 
merit of profound research or original discovery, 
the genial author of this volume has contributed an 
agreeable addition to the library of American trav- 


els. His course led him over the beaten path, and 
although he can not number the charm of novelty 
among the attractions of his work, his liveliness of 
feeling and vigor of description impart a fresh in- 


terest to familiar scenes. A valuable feature of his 
narrative is found in the circumstance that it was 
written from the glowing impressions of the mo- 
ment, before they had become frigid and spectral 
in the dimness of memory. ‘With his faithful 
note-boeok in his hand, he gives himself up te the 
influence of the scenes before him, and records the 
ideas and emotions which they suggest while their 
magnetic action is still powerful on his mind. The 
result of this procedure is not exaggeration, but 
fidelity to nature. He rarely permits his judg- 
ment to be heated by enthusiasm. With ardent 
convictions, and even not entirely free from a spice 
of partisan feeling, he is a careful observer. His 
volume abounds with terse sketches of eminent 
European celebrities, notices of social life and man- 
ners in France, Italy, and England ; appreciative 
comments on the monuments of history in the Old 
World, criticisms on literature and the arts, and in- 
telligent reflections on the religious condition of 
different countries. As a traveling companion for 
the foreign tourist, as well as a work of reference 
for the library, it will be found to compare favora- 
bly with most recent publications of the kind. 
Common Sense applied to Religion, by CATHARINE 
E. Beecuer. (Published by Harper and Broth- 
ers.) The fruits of thirty years’ experience in the 
work of education are embodied in this volume. 
During that time the writer became convinced 
that the duties of her vocation were founded on 
certain religious theories which seemed at war both 
with the common sense and the moral sense of man- 
kind. After giving an autobiographical sketch of 


| singular interest, in which her mental struggles 
| are vividly depicted, she proceeds to examine the 
theofies in question in the light of reason and 
Scripture. She arrives at the conclusion that the 
doctrine of human depravity, as set forth in the 
creeds of the Church, is a mere figment of the 
brain; and that the native, constitutional powers 
of mind are perfect in their character, and thus af- 
ford the highest evidence of the wisdom, justice, 
and benevolence of the Creator. The dogma of 
original sin is traced back to the teachings of the 
celebrated St. Augustine, and an interesting his- 
torical view is given of its subsequent develop- 
ment, and of the attempts to set aside its conse- 
quences by various theologians. Ina word, the vol- 
ume is a vigorous polemic against the foundation 
of the Calvinistic system, on philosophical princi- 
ples, and, proceeding from a member of the distin- 
guished family whose venerable head has taken 
such a prominent part in the defense of opposite 
views, it can not fail to excite a profound and uni- 
versal interest. 

Harper and Brothers have published an edition 
of Dr. WiLL1AM Saitn’s Gibbon, comprising The 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, abridged, 
and incorporating the researches of recent com- 
mentators. For the young student of universal 
history, or for readers who have not the resolution 
to grapple with the voluminous work of Gibbon in 
the original, it will be found a convenient and use- 
ful compend. 

Among the novels of the month is a reprint ef 
LeveEr’s Fortunes of Glencore (published by Harper 
and Brothers), a spirited Irish story, in the char- 
acteristic style of the favorite author.—The same 
house has issued a collection of original Tales by 
Miss Mvuiock, the author of ‘‘John Halifax,” 
written, for the most part, in the free, graceful 
manner which has given so much eclat to her more 
elaborate productions.—A new novel, entitled Ze. 
onora D’Urco, by G. P. R. James, is among the 
publications of Harper and Brothers, The scene is 
laid in Italy, at the close of the fifteenth and the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century. The execution of 
the story shows no falling off in the constructive or 
pictorial skill of the author, and the world will prob- 
ably witness the completion of many such by his 
facile and intrepid pen.—Derby and Jackson have 
tempted the throng of novel-readers to fall back on 
the ancient favorites of their grandmothers by the 
publication of a neat edition of the world-famous 
romances of Mrs. RApcuiFFs, and JANE PorTER’s 
Thaddeus of Warsaw and Scottish Chiefs, It is a 
curious experiment to try the effect of these high- 
spiced productions of a past age on readers who have 
been trained in the school of nature and reality, so 
successfully illustrated by Scott and Cooper.—Our 
record closes with The Heiress of Greenhurst, by Mrs. 
Ann S. STEPHENS, an autobiographical story, de- 
picting the loves and hates of a gipsy of Granada. 
It is a work of no little power and originality, 
The plot combines a series of startling incidents, 
which are wrought up into an intense but not ex- 
travagant narrative. It shows the same richness 
and brilliancy of imagination as the previous nov- 
els which have established the fame of Mrs. Ste- 
phens as a successful writer of fiction, and is 
clothed in a still more terse and pointed diction. 
The whole composition of the work gleams with 
the splendors of a warm Spanish atmosphere, and 
preserves an admirable hdrmony with the charac- 





ter of the scene. 














Chitor’s 

HARACTER.—It is impossible to cast the most 

superficial glance over the community, without 
being impressed by the predominance of associated 
over individual action, and of people over persons. 
Few dare to announce unwelcome truth, or even to 
defend enthusiastic error, without being backed by 
some sect, party, association, or clique; and, thus 
sustained, the thing is in poe of eubiding from 
a duty into a pl It might be 
supposed that this Soskipasibstatiohe thinking—this 
moral or religious pewer owned in joint-stock— 
would at least cperate against egotism and the 
vices of capricious individualism ; but, practically, 
it is apt to result in self-admiration through mutual 
admiration; to pamper personal pride without al- 
ways developing a personality to be proud of; and 
to raise the market price of mediocrity by making 
genius and heroism small and cheap. Formerly, 
to attack a community intrenched in laws, customs, 
institutions, and beliefs, required dauntless cour- 
age—a soul sublimed by an idea above the region of 
vanity and conceit—a character resolutely facing 
responsibilities it clearly realized, and especially a 
penetrating vision into the'spirit and heart of the 
objects assailed. This last characteristic is insisted 
upon by all the authorities. ‘‘ There is nothing so 
terrible as activity without insight,” says Goethe. 
‘*T would open every one of Argus’s hundred eyes 
before I used one of Briareus'’s hundred hands,” 
says Lord Bacon. ‘Look before you leap,” says 
John Smith, all over the world. But it is too much 
the mistake of many hopeful people of our day to 
consider organized institutions, which sprung orig- 
inally from vices or necessities in human nature, to 
possess no authority over the understanding if they 
happen to contradict certain abstract truisms, and 
a still greater mistake to suppose that these insti- 
tutions will yield to a proclamation of opinions or 
a bombardment of words. 

It being then evident that institutions can be 
successfully attacked only by forces kindred in na- 
ture to those by which they were originally organ- 
ized, the question arises—What is it that really 
forms and reforms institutions, communicates life 
and movement to society, and embodies thoughts 
in substantial facts? The answer is, in one word, 
Character; and this conducts us at once beneath 
the sphere of associated and merely mechanical 
contrivances into the region of personal and vital 
forces. It is character which gives authority to 
opinions, puts virile meaning into words, and burns 
its way through impediments insurmountable to 
the large in brain who are weak in heart ; for char- 
acter indicates the degree in which a man possesses 
creative spiritual energy, is the exact measure of 
his real ability, is, in short, the expression, and the 
only expression, of the man—the person. His un- 
derstanding and sensibility may play with thoughts 
and coquet with sentiments, and his conscience flirt 
with beautiful ideals of goodness, and this amateur 
trifling he may call by some fine name or other; but 
it is the centre and heart of his being, the source 
whence spring living ideas and living deeds, which 
ever determines his place when we estimate him as 
a power. The great danger of the conservative is 
his temptation to surrender character and trust in 
habits ; the great danger of the radical is his tempt- 





Cahle, 


One is liable to mental apathy, the other to mental 
anarchy; and apathy and anarchy are equally des- 
titute of causative force and essential individuality. 

As character is thus the expression of no partic- 
ular quality or faculty, but of a whele nature, it 
reveals, of course, a man’s imperfections in reveal- 
ing his greatness. He is nothing unless he acts; 
and as in every vital thought and deed character 
appears, his acts must partake of his infirmities, 
and the mental and moral life communicated in 
them be more or less diseased. As he never acts 
from opinions or propositions, his nature can not be 
hidden behind such thin disguises, the fatal evi- 
dence against him being in the deed itself. If there 
be sensuality, or malignity, or misanthropy in him, 
it will come out in his actions, though his tongue 
drop purity and philanthropy inevery word. Prob- 
ably more hatred, licentiousness, and essential im- 
piety are thus communicated through the phrase- 
ology and contortions of their opposites, than in 
those of vice itself. Moral life is no ereation of 
moral phrases. The words that are truly vital 
powers for good or evil are only those which, as 
Pindar says, “the tongue draws up from the deep 
heart.” 

Now as men necessarily communicate them- 
selves when they produce from their vital activ- 
ity, it follows that their productions will never 
square with the abstract opinions of the under- 
standing, but present a concrete, organic whole, 
compounded of truth and error, evil and good, ex- 
actly answering to the natures whence they pro- 
ceed. This actual process of creation we are prone 
to ignore or overlook, and to criticise institutions 
as Rymer and Dennis criticised peems, that is, as 
though they were the manufactures of mental and 
moral machines, working on abstract principles; 
whereas creation on such a method is impossible, 
and we are compelled to choose between imper- 
fect organisms and nothing. That this imperfec- 
tion is not confined to jurists and legislators, is suf- 
ficiently manifest when the vehement and opinion- 
ated social critic undertakes the work of demoli- 
tion and reconstruction, and all the vices peculiar 
to his own nature, such as his intolerance of facts 
and disregard of the rights and feelings of oth- 
ers, have an opportunity of displaying themselves. 
His talk is fine, and his theories do him honor ; 
but when he comes to act-as a man, when he comes 
to exhibit what he is as well as what he thinks, 
it is too commonly found that four months of the 
rule of so-called philosophers and philanthropists 
are enough to make common men sigh for their 
old Bourbons and Bonapartes. Robespierre, an- 
archist and philanthropist, Frederick of Prussia, 
despot and philosopher, were both bitter and vitri- 
olic natures, yet both, in their youth, out-ranted 
Exeter Hall itself in their professions of universal 
beneficence, and evinced, in their rants, not hypoc- 
risy, but self-delusion. Frederick indeed wrote 
early in life a treatise called ‘‘ The Anti-Machia- 
vel, which was,” says his biographer, “an edify- 
ing homily against rapacity, perfidy, arbitrary 
government, unjust war; in short, against almost 
every thing for which its author is now remem- 
bered among men.” 

Thus, to the pride of reason and vanity of opin- 





atien to discard habits without forming character. 





ion, character interposes its iron limitations, de- 
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claring war against all forms and modes of preten- 
sion, and affording the right measure of the wisdom 
and folly, the righteousness and the wickedness, 
substantially existing in persons and in commu- 
nities of persons, Let us now consider this power 
in some of the varieties of its manifestation, observ- 
ing the law of its growth and influence and the 
conditions of its success, Our purpose will rather 
be to indicate its radical nature than to treat of 
those superficial peculiarities which many deem 
to be its essential elements, 

The question has been often raised, whether 
character be the creation of circumstances, or cir- 
cumstances the creation of character? Now, to as- 
sert that circumstances create character, is to elim- 
inate from character that vital causative energy 
which is its essentia) characteristic ; and to assert 
that circumstances are the creation of character, 
is to endow character with the power not only to 
create, but to furnish the materials of creation. 
The result of both processes would not be charac- 
ter, but caricature. The truth seems to be that 
circumstances are the nutriment of character, the 
food which it converts into blood ; and this process 
of assimilation presupposes individual power to act 
upon circumstances, Goethe says, in reference to 
his own mental growth and productiveness, ‘‘ Ev- 
ery one of my writings has been furnished to me 
by a thousand different persons, a thousand dif- 
ferent things. The learned and the ignorant, the 
wise and the foolish, infancy and age, have come in 
turn—generally without the least suspicion of it— | 
to bring me the offering of their thoughts, their | 
faculties, their experience ; often they have sowed | 
the harvest I have reaped. My work is that of | 
an aggregate of beings taken from the whole of | 
nature; it bears the name of Goethe.” Yes, it 
bears the name of Goethe, because Goethe assimi- 
lated all this knowledge and all this aggregate of 
beings into Goethe—broadening, enriching, and 
deepening his individuality, but not annihilating 
it; so that his character became as comprehensive 
as his experience. 

Indeed, in all the departments of life, meditative 
and practical, success thus depends on a thorough 
knowledge, proceeding from a complete assimila- 
tion, of all the circumstances connected with each 
department—the man standing for the thing, hav- 
ing mastered and, as it were, consumed it; so that 
all its forces are in himself as personal power and 
personal intelligence. The true merchant, the 
true statesman, the true military commander, be- 
comes a man of character only when he *‘ puts on,” 
and identifies himself with, his particular profession 
or art. Balzac thought he could not describe a 
landscape until he had turned himself for the mo- 
ment into trees, and grass, and fountains, and stars, 
and effects of sunlight, and thus entered into the 
heart and life of the objects he ached to reproduce. 
Nelson realized with such intensity the inmost se- 
crets of his profession, that experience and study 
had been converted into intuition, so that he could 
meet unexpected contingencies with instinctive 
expedients. If he failed, through lack of means, 
to snatch all the possible results of victory, his un- 
realized conception tortured him more than a sabre 
cut or a shattered limb. . At the Battle of the Nile 
many French ships escaped because he had no 
frigates to pursue them. In his dispatches he 
writes: ‘Should I die this moment, ‘want of 
frigates’ would be found written on my heart!” 

With this view of character as the embodiment 








of things in persons, it is obviously limited in its 
sphere to the facts and laws it has made its own, 
and out of that sphere is comparatively feeble. 
Thus, many able lawyers and generals have been 
blunderers as statesmen; and one always shudders 
for the health of the community when the name of 
a statesman or clergyman—properly authoritative 
in his special department—is employed to recom- 
mend some universal panacea, or some aqueous 
establishment for washing away the diseases of 
the world. Character speaks with authority only 
of those matters it has realized, and in respect to 
them its dogmatisms are reasons, and its opinions 
are judgments. When Mr. Webster, in attacking 
a legal proposition of an opponent at the bar, was 
reminded that he was assailing a dictum of Lord 
Camden, he turned to the Court, and after paying 
a tribute to Camden’s greatness as a jurist, simply 
udded: ‘‘ But, may it please your Honor, / differ 
from Lord Camden.” It is evident that such self- 
assertion would have been ridiculous had not the 
character of the man relieved it from all essential 
pretension ; but if the case had been one of surgery 
or theology, and Mr. Webster had emphasized his 
‘‘ego” in a difference from Sir Astley Cooper or 
Hooker, the intrusion of his ‘‘ I” would have been 
an impertinence which his reputation as a states- 
man or lawyer could not have shielded from con- 
tempt. Indeed, injustice is often done to the real 
merits of eminent men when they get enticed out 
of their strongholds of character, and venture into 
unaccustomed fields of exertion, where their inca- 
pacity is soon detected. Macaulay has vividly 
shown how Hastings, the most vigorous and skill- 
ful of English statesmen in India, blundered the 
moment he applied the experience he acquired in 
Bengal to English politics; and that perfection in 
one profession does not imply even common judg. 
ment outside of it, was painfully demonstrated a 
few years ago, in the case of an accomplished Amer. 
ican general, among whose splendid talents writ. 
ing English does not appear to be one. When, 
therefore, not content to leave his prodigies of 
strategy and tactics to speak for themselves, he 
invaded the domain of rhetoric, and crossed pens 
with Secretary Marcy, people began te imagine, as 
verbs went shrieking about after nouns, and rela- 
tive pronouns could find no relations, that the great 
general had no character at all. 

But confine a characteristic man to the matters 
he has really mastered, and there is in him no 
blundering, no indecision, no uncertainty, but a 
straightforward, decisive activity, sure as insight, 
and rapid as instinct. You can not impose upon it 
by nonsense of any kind, however prettily you may 
bedizen it in inapplicable eloquence. Thus Jere- 
miah Mason—a man who was not so much a law- 
yer as he was law embodied—was once engaged to 
defend a clergyman accused of a capital crime, and 
was repeatedly bothered by the attempts of the 
brethren to make him substitute theological for 
legal evidence. As he was making out his brief, 
one of these sympathizers with the prisoner rushed 
joyously into the room, with the remark that 
Brother A—— was certainly innocent, for an angel 
from heaven had appeared to him the night before, 
and had given him direet assurance of the fact. 
‘*That is very important evidence, indeed,” was 
the gruff reply of Mason; ‘‘ but can you subpena 
that angel?” The anecdote we mention because 
it is representative; for the philosophy which 
prompted such a demand annually saves thousands 
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of merchants, manufacturers, and farmers from 
rushing into ruinous speculations, and preserves 
society itself from dissolving into a mere anarchy 
of fanaticisms. The resistance doubtless comes, in 
many cases, from stupidity ; but then stupidity is 
a great conservative power, especially in those pe- 
riods of moral flippancy and benevolent persiflage 
when it rains invitations to square the circle, to 
undertake voyages to the moon, and to peril the 
existence of solid realities on the flighty hope of 
establishing a millennium on their ruins. 

As the perfection of character depends on a man’s 
embodying the facts and laws of his profession to 
such a degree of intensity that power and intelli- 
gence are combined in his activity, it is evident 
that mere unassimilated knowledge—knowledge 
that does not form part of the mind, but is attached 
to it—will often blunder «.s badly as ignorance it- 
self. Thus Marshal Berthier enjoyed for some 
time the reputation of planning Napoleon’s battles, 
and of being a better general than his master—an 
impression which his own conccit doubtless readily 
indorsed; but the illusion was dispelled in the 
campaign of 1809, when Napoleon sent him on in 
advance to the nd. It took him 
but a marvelously short time to bring the army to 
the brink of destruction, and his incompetency was 
so glaring that some of the Marshals mistook it for 
treachery. Instead of concentrating the forces, he 
dispersed them over a fidid of operations forty 
leagues in extent, and exposed them to the danger 
of being destroyed in detail, thinking all the while 
that he was exhibiting singular depth of military 
genius—when, in fact, it was only the opportune 
arrival of Napoleon, and his fierce, swift orders for 
immediate concentration, that saved the army from 
disgraceful dispersion and defeat—an army which, 
under Napoleon, soon occupied Vienna, and event- 
ually brought the campaign to a victorious con- 
clusion at Wagram. 

It is, however, the misfortune of nations that 
such men as Berthier are not always tested by 
events, and the limitations of their capacity plainly 
revealed. Besides, it must be admitted that, in 
practical politics, circumstances sometimes lift into 
power small-minded natures, who are exactly lev- 
el to the prejudices of their time, and thus make 
themselves indispensable to it. Mr. Addington, 
by the grace of intolerance made for a short period 
Prime Minister of England—a man of great force 
of self-consequence, and great variety of demerit— 
was one of these fortunate echoes of character; and 
as his littleness answered admirably to all that was 
little in the nation, he was, during his whole life, 
an important element of party power. Canning 
used despairingly to say of him, that “ he was like 
the small-pox—every administration had to take 
him once.” No party ever succeeded that did not 
thus represent the public nonsense as well as the 
public sense; and happy is that body of politicians 
where one of the members relieves his associates 
of all fear for their safety, not by his vigor or sa- 
gacity in administration, but by his being one in 
whom the public nonsense knows it can confide. 
Indeed, Sydney Smith declares that every states- 
man who is troubled by a rush of ideas to the head 
should have his foolometer ever by his side, to 
warn him against offending or outstriding public 
opinion. This foolometer is as necessary to des- 
potic as to liberal governments; for one great se- 
cret of the art ef politics all over the world is never 
to push evil or beneficent measures to that poiat 














where resistance commences on the part of the 
governed. 

Character, in its intrinsic nature, being thus the 
embodiment of things in persons, the quality which 
most distinguishes men of character from men of 
passions and opinions is persistency, tenacity of 
hold upon their work, and power to continue in it. 
This quality is the measure of the force inherent 
in character, and is the secret of the confidence 
men place in it—soldiers in generals, parties in 
leaders, people in statesmen. Indeed, if we sharp- 
ly scrutinize the. lives of persons eminent in any 
department of action or meditation, we shall find 
that it is not so much brilliancy and fertility as 
constancy and continuousness of effort which make 
aman great. This is as true of Kepler and New- 
ton as of Hannibal and Cesar; of Shakspeare and 
Scott as‘of Howard and Clarkson. The heads of 
such men are not merely filled with ideas, purposes, 
and plans, but the primary characteristic of their 
natures and inmost secret of their success is this: 
that labor can not weary, nor obstacles discourage, 
nor drudgery disgust them. The universal line 
of distinction between the strong and the weak is, 
that one persists; the other hesitates, falters, tri- 
fles, and at last collapses or “‘ caves in.”’ 

This principle obtains in every department of 
affairs and every province of thought. Even in 
social life, it is persistency which attracts confi- 
dence more than talents and accomplishments, 
Mr. Macaulay, the historian, is the most brilliant, 
rapid, and victorious of talkers—inexhaustible in 
words and in matter—so endless, indeed, that on 
those rare occasions when he allowed others to 
put in an occasional word, he was hit by Syd- 
ney Smith’s immortal epigram, complimenting his 
“flashes of silence ;”’ but in character, and in the 
influence that radiates from character, he is proba- 
bly inferior to his taciturn father, Zachary Macau- 
lay, who, with an iron grasp of an unpopular cause, 
and a soul which was felt as inspiration in what- 
ever company he appeared, had still hardly a word 
to spare. The son converses, but the mere pres- 
ence of the father was conversation. The son ex- 
cites admiration by what he says, the father wield- 
ed power and enforced respect, and became the 
object to which the conversation of the circle re- 
ferred, in virtue of what he was and of what every 
body knew he would persist in being. 

In politics, again, no mere largeness of compre- 
hension or loftiness of principle will compensate 
for a lack of persistency to bear, with a mind ever 
fresh and a purpose ever fixed, all the toil, dull- 
ness, fret, and disappointment of the business; 
and this is perhaps the reason that, in politics, the 
perseverance of the sinners makes us blush so often 
for the pusillanimity of the saints. So, in war, 
mere courage and military talent are not always 
sufficient to make a great military commander. 
Thus Peterborough is, in comparison with Marl- 
borough, hardly known as a general; yet Peter- 
borough, by his skillful and splendid audacity, 
gained victories which Marlborough might have 
been proud te claim. The difficulty with Peter- 
borough was, that he could not endure being bored ; 
while Marlborough’s endurance of bores was quite 
as marvelous as the militery genius by which he 
won every battle he fought and took every place 
he besieged. If Peterborough was prevented by 
the caution of his government or his allies from 
seizing an occasion for a great exploit, he resigned 
his command in a pet; but Marlborough patiently 
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submitted to be robbed by the timidity of his al- 
lies of opportunities for victories greater even than 
those he achieved, and persisted, in spite of irri- 
tations which would have crazed a more sensitive 
spirit, until the object of the heterogeneous coali- 
tion which his genius welded together had been 
attained. 

Again, in the conduct of social and moral re- 
forms, persistency is the test by which we discrim- 
inate men of moral opinions from men in whom 
moral opinions have been deepened into moral 
ideas and consolidated in moral character. To be 
sure, a man may, without character, seem to per- 
sist in the work of reform, provided society will 
fly into a passion with him, and thus furnish con- 
tinual stimulants to his pride and pugnacity ; but 
true persistency becomes indispensable when his 
ungracious task is to overcome that smiling indif- 
ference, that self-pleased ignorance, that half-pity- 
ing, irritating contempt with which a fat and con- 
tented eommunity commonly receives the argu- 
ments and the invectives of innovation. It is the 
more important to insist on sinewy vigor and con- 
stancy in the champions of reform, because, in our 
day, the business attracts to it so many amateurs 





we think a trained eye can detect, even in the com- 
monplaces of Wordsworth, a ray of that light, “that 
never was on sea or land.” Still, ‘Tennyson, in his 
exalted moods, has a clear vision of a poetical con- 
ception, persists in his advances to it, discards all 
vagrant thoughts, and subordinates all minor ones, 
to give it organic expression; and when he de- 
scends from his elevation, always brings a poem 
with him—not a mere collection of poetical lines 
and images. Such a man, though his poetical 
character is—relatively to the greatest pocts—im- 
perfect, is still, of course, to be placed far above a 
mere mental roué, like the author of “Festus,” 
who debauches in thoughts and sentiments ; pours 
forth memories and fancies with equal arrogance of 
originality ; and having no definite aim, except to 
be very fine and very saucy, produces little more 
than a collection of poetic materials, not fused, but 
confused. From such an anarchy of the faculties 
no great poem was ever born, fer great poems are 
the creations of great individualities—of that caus- 
ative and presiding “‘ Me’ which eontemptuously 
rejects the perilous impertinences it spontaneously 
engenders, and drives the nature of which it is the 
centre persistingly on to the object that gleams and 





who mistake vague intellectual assent to possible | enlarges in the distance. Make a man of Milton’s 
improvements for the disposition and genius which | force and affluence of imagination half-intoxicated 
make a reformer, who substitute bustle for action, | and half-crazy, and any enterprising bookseller 
sauciness for audacity, the itch of disputation for | might draw from the lees of his mind a ‘‘ Festus” 
the martyr-spirit, and who arrive readily at pro- | once a-week, and each monstrosity would douttless 
digious results through a bland ignoring of all the | be hailed by some readers, who think they have a 
gigantic obstacles in the path. Thus it would not | taste for poetry, as a greater miracle of genius than 
be difficult, on any pleasant morning, to meet at | ‘‘ Paradise Lost.” 

any city restaurant some ingenious gentleman get-| Indeed, in all the departments of creative 
ting what he is pleased to call a living after the | thought, fertility is a temptation to be resisted be- 
The 


old Adamic method of competition, who will, over | fore inventions and discoveries are possible. 
a cup of coffee, dispose of concrete America in about | artist who dallies with his separate conceptions as 
ten minutes ; slavery disappears after the first sip; | they throng into his mind, produces no statue or 
the Constitution goes in two or three draughts; | picture, for that depends on austerely dismissing 
the Bible vanishes in a pause of deglutitional sat- the most enticing images, provided they do not serve 
isfaction; and a new order of society springs up | his particular purpose at the time. The same truth 


while, in obedience to the old, he draws forth a 
reluctant shilling to pay for the beverage. Now, 
there is no disgrace in lacking insight into practi- 
cal life, and power to change it for the better; but 
certainly these amiable deficiencies are as grace- 
fully exhibited in assenting to what is established 
as in playing at reform, attitudinizing martyrdom, 
and engaging in a scheme to overturn the whole 
world as a mere relaxation from the severer duties 
of life. 

In passing from practical life to literature, we 
shall find that persistency is the quality separating 
first-rate genius from all the other rates—proving, 
as it does, that the author mentally and morally 
lives in the region of thought and emotion about 
which he writes—accepts the drudgery of com- 
position as a path to the object he desires to mas- 
ter—and is too much enraptured with the beautiful 
vision before his eyes to weary of labor in its realiza- 
tion. In the creations of such men there is neither 
languor nor strain, but a “‘ familiar grasp of things 
Divine.” They are easily to be distinguished from 
less bountifully endowed natures and less raised 
imaginations. Thus Tennyson, asa man, is evident- 
ly not on a level with his works. He is rather a 
writer of poems than, like Wordsworth, essentially 
a poet; and, accordingly, he only occasionally rises 
into that region where Wordsworth permanently 

dwells ; the moment he ceases his intense scrutiny 
of his arrested mood, and aims to be easy and fa- 
miliar, he but unbends inte laborious flatness ; but 





holds in the inventive arts and in science. 

It is needless toe say that the most common and 
most attractive manifestations of persistency of 
character proceed from those natures in whom the 
affections are dominant. An amazing example, 
replete with that pathos which “‘lies too deep for 
tears,” is found in the story, chronicled by John of 
Brompton, of the mother of Thomas-a-Becket. 
His father, Gilbert-a-Becket, was taken prisoner 
during one of the Crusades by a Syrian Emir, and 
held for a considerable period in a kind of honora- 
ble captivity. A daughter of the Emir saw him 
at her father’s table, heard him converse, fell in 
love with him, and offered to arrange the means 
by which both might escape to Europe. The pro- 
ject only partly succeeded ; he escaped, but she was 
left behind. Soon afterward, however, she con- 
trived to elude her attendants, and, after many 
marvelous adventures by sea and land, arrived in 
England, knowing but two English werds, “‘ Len- 
don” and ‘‘ Gilbert.” By constantly repeating the 
first, she was directed to the city ; and there, fol- 
lowed by a mob, she walked for months from street 
to street, crying, as she went, “Gilbert! Gilbert !” 
She at last came to the street in which her lover 
lived: the mob and the name attracted the atten- 
tion of a servant in the house ; Gilbert recognized 
her; and they were married. We doubt if any 
poet, if even Chaucer, ever imaginatively conceived 
sentiment in a form so vital and primary as it is 
realized in this fact. 
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Character, whether it be small or great, evil or 
good, thus always represents a positive and per- 
sisting force, and can, therefore, like other forces, 
be calculated, and the issues of its action predicted. 
Brougham probably knows Lord Campbell so thor- 
oughly that he can exactly realize the picture which 
Campbell will draw of him in the future volumes 
of the “‘ Lives of the Lord Chancellors ;” and he 
accordingly remarked that Campbell’s announce- 
ment of his intention to continue that work infinite- 
ly increased to him the horrors of death. There is 
nothing really capricious in character to a man 
gifted with the true piercing insight into it; and 
Pope was right in bringing the charge of insanity 
against Curll, the bookseller, provided Curll did 
once speak politely to a customer, and did once re- 
fuse two-and-sixpence for Sir Richard Blackmore’s 
Essays—two things which Curll, of course, never 
could have done in a sane state of mind. There is 
nothing more mortifying to a reader of mankind 
than to be convicted of error in spelling out a char- 
acter. We can all sympathize with the story of 
that person who was once requested, by a compar- 
ative stranger, to lend him ten dollars, to be re- 
turned the next day at 10 o’clock. The request 
was complied with; but the lender felt perfectly 
certain that the borrower belonged to that large and 
constantly-increasing class of our fellow-citizens 
who are commonly included in the genus “‘ sponge,” 
and he therefore bade his money, as it left his purse, 
that affectionate farewell which is only breathed in 
the moment of permanent separations. Much to his 
chagrin, however, the money was returned within 
a minute of the appointed time. A few days after, 
the same person requested a loan of thirty dollars, 
promising, as before, to return the sum at a speci- 
fied hour. ‘* No!” was the response of insulted 
and indignant sagacity; “‘you disappointed me 
once, Sir, and I shall not give you an opportunity 
of doing it again.” -" 

A commanding mind, in any station, is indicated 
by the accuracy with which it calculates the power 
and working intelligence of the subaltern natures 
it uses. In business, in war, in government, in all 
matters where many agents are employed to pro- 
duce a single result, one miscalculation of character 
by the person who directs the complex operation is 
sufficient to throw the whole scheme into confusion. 
Napoleon’s rage at General Dupont for capitulating 
at Baylen, was caused not more by the disasters 
which flowed from it, than by the irritation he felt 
in having confided to Dupont a task he proved in- 
competent to perform. Napoleon did not often 
thus miscalculate the capacity of his instruments. 
In the most desperate exigency of the battle of 
Wagram he had a cheerful faith that he would in 
the end be victorious, relying, as he did, on two 
things—probabilities to others but certainties to 
him—namely, that the column led by Macdonald 
would pierce the Austrian centre, and that the dif- 
ficult operation committed to Davoust would be 
carried out, whatever failure might have been pos- 
sible had it been intrusted to any other Marshal. 
So, after the defeat at Essling, the success of Napo- 
leon’s attempt to withdraw his beaten army de- 
pended on the character of Massena, to whom the 
Emperor dispatched a messenger telling him to 
keep his position for two hours longer at Aspern. 
This order, couched in the form ¢f a request, was 
almost requiring an impossibility; but Napoleon 
knew the indomitable tenacity of the man to whom 
he gave it. The messenger found Massena seated 
Vor. XV.—No. 86.—S 












on a heap of rubbish, his eves blood-shot, his frame 
weakened by his unparalleled exertions during a 
contest of forty hours, and his whole appearance 
indicating a physical state better fitting the hospital 
than the field. But that steadfast soul seemed al- 
together unaffected by bodily prostration. Half- 
dead as he was with physical fatigue, he rose pain- 
fully, and said: ‘* Tell the Emperor that I will hold 
out for two hours—six—twenty-four—as long as it 
is necessary for the safety of the army.” And, it 
is needless to add, he kept his word. 

In politics, where so many foul purposes are 
vailed in fair pretenses, the calculation of character 
is of primal importance; but the process requires 
insight and foresight beyond what people common- 
ly exercise in practical affairs, and the result is 
that misconception of men and events which has 
so often invelved individuals and governments in 
frightful calamities. A true judgment of persons 
penetrates through the surface to the centre and 
substance of their natures, and can even detect in 
pretenses, which may deceive the pretenders, that 
subtle guile which corrupt character always infuses 
into the most labored professions of morality or hu- 
manity. Inevery French revolution, for example, 
it rains beneficent words; but if we really desire to 
know how the bland and amiable humanities of the 
movement are to terminate, we must give slight 
attention to what the social and political leaders 
say and think, except so far as in their sayings 
and thoughts there are occasionally those uncon- 
scious escapes of character which shed unwilling 
light on what they really are and what they really 
mean. We must not hesitate to deny undoubted 
truths if they are pompously announced for the 
purpose of serving the ends of falsehood. There is 
an acrid gentleman of our acquaintance, who, 
whenever he sees a quack advertisement commene- 
ing with the startling interrogation, “Is health 
desirable?” instantly answers, ‘‘ No!” because, if 
the premise be once admitted, the pills follow in 
logical sequence ; and, to save health in the con- 
crete, he is willing to deny it in the abstract. So 
it is well to reject even liberty, equality, and fra- 
ternity, when, from the nature of their champions, 
or from the nature of the society to which they are 
applied, equality means the dominion of a clique, 
fraternity introduces massacre, and liberty ushers 
in Louis Napoleon and the Empire. It was by 
looking through the rhodomontade of such virtue 
prattlers, and looking at men and things in their 
essential principles, which enabled Burke to pre- 
dict the issue of the French Revolution of 1789, 
and to give French news in advance, not merely 
of the mail, but of the actual occurrence of events, 
He read events in their principles and causes. 

This calculation of character—this power of dis- 
cerning the tendencies and results of actions in the 
nature of their actors, is not confined to practical 
life, but is applicable also to literature, another 
great field in which character is revealed, and to 
which some allusion has already been made in 
treating of persistency. As all the vital move- 
ments of the mind are acts, character may be as 
completely expressed in the production of a book 
as in the conduct of a battle or the establishment 
of an institution. This is not merely the case in 
authors like Montaigne; Charles Lamb, and Syd- 
ney Smith, whose quaint exposure of individual 
peculiarities constitutes no small portion of their 
charm, or in authors like Rousseau and B 
who exultingly exact attention to their 
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and obliquities by furiously dragging their readers 
into the privacies of their moral being, or in au- 
thors like Lamartine, who seem to dwell in an in- 
nocent ignorance or dainty denial of all external 
objects which offend their personal tastes, and who 
dissolve their natures into a sentimental mist, 
which is diffused over every province of nature 
and human life which they appear to describe or 
portray. But the same principle, in these so glar- 
ingly apparent, holds with regard to writers whose 
natures are not obtruded upon the attention, but 
which escape in the general tone and animating 
spirit of their productions. Guizot and Milman 
have both subjected the original authorities, con- 
sulted by Gibbon in his history of the Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire, to the intensest scru- 
tiny, to see if the historian has perverted, falsified, 
or suppressed facts. Their judgment is in favor 
of his honesty and his conscientious research. Yet 
this by no means proves that we can obtain through 
his history the real truth of persons and events. 
The whole immense tract of history he traverses 
he has thoroughly Gidbonized. The qualities of 
his character steal out in every paragraph; the 
words are instinct with Gibbon’s nature; though 
the facts may be obtained from without, the rela- 
tions in which they are disposed are communicated 
from within; and the human race for fifteen cen- 
turies is made tributary to Gibbon’s thought, and 
wears the colors and badges of Gibbon’s nature ; 
is denied the possession of any pure and exalted ex- 
periences which Gibbon can not verify by his own; 
and the reader, who is magnetized by the histori- 
an's genius, rises from the perusal of the vast work, 
informed of nothing, as it was in itself, but every 
thing, as it appeared to Gibbon, and especially 
doubting two things—that there is any chastity in 
women, or any divine truth in Christianity. Yet 
Wwe suppose that Gibbon would not, by critics, be 
ranked in the subjective class of writers, but in the 
objective class. Still, the sensuality and skepti- 
cism which are in him are infused into the minds 
of his docile readers with more refined force than 
Rousseau and Byron ever succeeded in infusing 
theirs. 

Every author, indeed, who really influences the 
mind, who plants in it thoughts and sentiments 
which take root and grow, communicates his char- 
acter. Error and immorality—two words for one 
thing, for error is the immorality of the intellect, 
and immorality the error of the heart—these es- 
cape from him if they are in him, and pass into the 
recipient mind through subtle avenues invisible to 
consciousness, We accordingly sometimes find 
epen natures, gifted with more receptivity than 
power of resistance or self-assertion, spotted all 
over with the sins of the intellects they have hos- 
pitably entertained, exhibiting evidence of having 
stormed heaven with Aschylus, and anatomized 
damnation with Dante, and reveled in indecencies 
with Rabelais, and got drunk with Burns, and vi- 
olated all the austerer moralities with Moore. 

Influence being thus the communication from one 
mind to another of positive individual life, great 
natures are apt to overcome smaller natures, in- 
stead of developing them—a conquest and usurpa- 
tion as common in literature as in practical affairs. 
This spiritual despotism, wielded by the Cesars 
and Napeleons of thought, ever implies personal 
and concentrated might in the despot; and the 
process of its operation is very different from those 
mental processes in which some particular faculty 





or sentiment acts, as it were, on its own account— 
processes which lack all living force and influence, 
creating nothing, communicating nothing, equally 
good for nothing, and bad for nothing. Thus, by 
wading through what Robert Hall calls the ‘‘ con- 
tinent of mud” of a mechanical religious writer, it 
is impossible to obtain any religious life; and dia- 
bolical vitality will perhaps be as vainly sought 
in the volumes of such a mechanical reprobate as 
Wycherley, But the moment you place yourself 
in relation with living minds, you find Shakspeare 
pouring Norman blood into your veins and the feu- 
dal system into your thoughts, and Milton putting 
iron into your will, and Spinoza entangling your 
poor wit in inextricable meshes of argumentation, 
and Goethe suffusing your whole nature with a 
sensuous delight, which converts heroism itself 
into a phase of the comfortable, and disinterested- 
ness into one of the fine arts. The natures of such 
men being deeper, healthier, and more broadly in- 
clusive than the natures of intense and morbid au- 
thors, are necessarily stronger, more searching, and 
admit of less resistance. In order that they may 
be genially assimilated, we must keep them at such 
a distance as to save our own personality from be- 
ing insensibly merged into theirs. They are dan- 
gerous guests if they eat you, but celestial visit- 
ants if you can contrive to eat even a portion of 
them. It is curious to see what queer pranks they 
sometimes play with aspiring mediocrities, unqual- 
ified to receive more than the forms of any thing ; 
who strut about in their liveries, ostentatious of 
such badges of intellectual servitude, and emulous 
to act in the farce of high life as it is below stairs. 
Thus, when Goethe first invaded the United States, 
it was noised about that he was a many-sided man, 
free from every sort of misdirecting enthusiasm, and 
conceiving and presenting all things in the right 
relations. Instantly a swarm of Goethes sprang 
up all around us, wantoning in nonchalance and the 
fopperies of affected comprehensiveness. The thing 
was found to be easier even than Byronism—re- 
quiring no scowls, no cursing and swearing, no in- 
creased expenditure for cravats and gin—and, ac- 
cordingly, one could hardly venture into company 
without meeting some youthful blasé, whose com- 
monplace was trumpeted as comprehension, whose 
intellectual laziness was dignified with the appel- 
lation of repose, and whose many-sidedness was 
the feeble expression of a personality without suf- 
ficient force to rise even into one-sidedness. 

So far we have considered character principally 
as it works in practical affairs and in literature ; 
but perhaps its grandest and mightiest exempli- 
fications are in those rare men who have passed up, 
through a process of life and growth, from the actual 
world into the region of universal sentiments and 
great spiritual ideas. Every step in the progress 
of such men is through material and spiritual facts, 
each of which is looked into, locked through, and 
converted into force for further advance. The final 
elevation they attain, being the consequence of 
natural growth, has none of the instability of 
heights reached by occasional raptures of aspira- 
tion, but is as solid and as firm as it is high; and 
their characters, expressed in deeds all alive with 
moral energy, are fountains whence the world is 
continually replenished with a new and nobler life. 
A great and comprehensive person of this exalted 
order, to whom the imaginations of the poet seem 
but the commonplaces of the heaven in which he 
dwells, is not to be confounded with his counter- 
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feits—that is, with certain agile natures who leap, 
with one bound of thought, from the every-day 
world to an abstract and mocking ideal; and, 
perched on their transitory elevation, fleer and gibe 
at the social system to which they really belong, 
and of which, with all its sins and follies, they are 
far from being the best or the wisest members. The 
impression left by the reality is radiant spiritual 
power; the impression left by the counterfeit is 
simply pertness. 

But let a great character, with the celestial city 
actually organized within him, descend upon a 
community to revolutionize and reform, and, in 
the conflict which ensues, he is sure to be victori- 
ous; for he is strong with a diviner strength than 
earth knows, and wields weapons whose stroke no 
mortal armor can withstand. If he come at all, 
he comes in a bodily form, and he comes to dis- 
turb; and society, with a bright apprehension of 
these two facts, has heretofore thought it a shrewd 
contrivance to remove him to another world before 
he had utterly disordered this. But in this par- 
ticular case its axes, and gibbets, and fires could 
not apply; for the tremendous personality it sought 
to put out of the way had been built up by an as- 
similation of the life of things; and all mortal en- 
gines were therefore powerless to destroy one glow- 
ing atem of his solid and immortally persisting 
nature. Accordingly, after his martyrdom, he is 
the same strange, intrusive, pertinacious, resistless 
force that he was before—active as ever in every 
part of the social frame; pervading the community 
by degrees with his peculiar life; glaring in upon 
his murderers in their most secret nooks of retire- 
ment; rising, like the ghost of Banquo, to spread 
horror and amazement over their feasts; searing 
their eyeballs with strange ‘‘ sights,’’ even in the 
public markets; nor does he ‘put off the torment 
of his presence until the cowards who slew him 
have gone, like Henry the Second, to the tomb of 
Becket, and, in the agonies of fear and remorse, 
have canonized him as a saint. 

In these scattered remarks on a subject broad 
as human life, and various as the actual and pos- 
sible combinations of the elements of human na- 
ture, we have attempted to indicate the great vi- 
tal fact in human affairs, that all influential pow- 
er in all the departments of practical, intellect- 
ual, and moral energy, is the expression of char- 
acter, of forcible, persisting, and calculable persons, 
who have grown up into a stature more or less 
colossal through an assimilation of material or 
spiritual realities. This fact makes production 
the test and measure of power, imprints on produc- 
tion the mental and moral imperfections of that 
power, and, with a kind of sullen sublimity, de- 
clares that as a man is so shall be his work. It 
thus remorselessly tears off all the gaudy orna- 
ments of opinion and phrase with which conceit 
bedizens weakness, and exhibits each person in 
his essential personality. The contemplation of 
this fact, like the contemplation of all facts, may 
sadden the sentimental and the luxurious, as it re- 
veals Alps to climb, not bowers of bliss to bask in ; 
but to manly natures, who disdain the trappings 
of pretension, the prospect is healthy, and the 
sharp, sleet air invigorating. By showing that 
men and things are not so good or so great as they 
seem, it may destroy the hope born of our dreams ; 
but it is the source of another and more bracing 
hope, born of activity and intelligence. By the 
acidity with which it mocks the lazy aspirations, 





blown up as bubbles from the surface of natures 
which are really crumbling into dust amidst their 
pretty playthings, this fact may seem a sneering 
devil; but if it start into being one genuine thrill 
of vital thought, or touch that inmost nerve of ac- 
tivity whence character derives its force, it will 
be found to cheer and to point upward like other 
angels of the Lord. 


Enitor’s Easy Chair. 

T is a great pleasure to be remembered by 

friends. When those friends are of the softer 
sex, and write letters of remembrance, the pleas- 
ure becomes an excitement. In the midst of piles 
of envelopes addressed in a fierce, masculine chi- 
rography to the editor, calling his attention to a 
little sketch upon the probable destination of fiy- 
ing-fishes upon the wing—or to an inquiry into the 
Sublime and Beautiful—or inclosing an epic poem 
upon the Mind, in twelve books—or a tale of love 
and misery—or a little humorous sketch, ‘‘ hardly 
worthy his attention’”—amidst piles of these valu- 
able documents, which the world would not will- 
ingly let die if they could only ever get a chance 
to live, the vision of a friendly Italian hand—not, 
dear Gunnybags, the veritable tawny flesh and 
blood member of some rare Contessa or lovely 
Prima Donna, but a scrap of Italian handwriting 
—is as a breeze in this sultry month to him who, 
belated, has hastened, with carpet-bag in hand and 
shawl on arm, along the sunny side of the street 
to the train, whose locomotive shrieks and snorts 
with impatience; or the steamer, whose bell tolls 
the last inexorable minute, 

Even such a joy was thy handwriting, Melis- 
sa, upon the fair envelope, which must have per- 
fumed the mail-bag, and cheered many a man with 
an unknown odor, as of queens’ gloves and boudoirs 
in sunset pavilions. 

It came one lovely morning of late, when the 
whole force of country suggestions and delights 
laid close siege to the old Easy Chair; and that 
citadel had an arrant traitor in league with those 
sweet besiegers—nothing less than a longing desire 
to be away beyond bricks, beyond even Barnum’s 
Museum and the city smells, and deep in the heart 
of the country. As our four legs tottered ab- 
stractedly down town, vast acres of clover-bloom 
waved, wind-swept, before the eyes of our venera- 
ble imagination. In place of the excellent Fernando 
Wood’s dust-heaps we saw hay-cocks and mounds 
of flowers, plots of scarlet verbena upon sunny 
lawns, and lucent-eyed water-lilies, the Sabrinas 
fair of mazy, meandering, murmuring brooks. 
Gentle slopes of summer verdure—billowy reaches 
of full-foliaged woods—hills of trembling silver in 
the noon deepening to purple distances of sunset— 
all these composed the landscape in which we 
walked. The legs moved along the crowded 
thoroughfare, but the heart of the Easy Chair 
cleaved to the soft splendors of its dream, and dis- 
believed in Broadway. 

The good Gunnybags went by, doubtless, but we 
saw him not. Instead of his substantial person— 
a very pillar of the national commercial prosperi- 
ty—we beheld large-eyed oxen calmly chewing the 
cud, languidly whisking off the flies, as they stood 
under solitary trees in pastures, or, better still, in 
meadow streams fringed with shrub and trees, the 
water rippling around their firmly-planted legs, as 
the currents of the Mediterranean about the Colos- 
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sus of Rhodes. The few dandies whom a generous 
fate spares to the summer prisoners of the city, who 
are passing from one gay haunt to another, but who 
serve, in the inscrutable wisdom of Nature, to re- 
mind those prisoners of the happiness of the hap- 
pier sojourners at those haunts, who enjoy the sight 
of vast multitudes of dandies during all the sum- 
mer hours—these, doubtless, went by. But the 
Easy Chair saw them not. It saw only golden 
butterflies darting in eccentric gorgeous orbits— 
fluttering and floating in the air like flowers from 
immortal gardens drifting by ; or humming-birds 
around honey-suckle trellises confounded them- 
selves with the spicy blossoms; and the children 
ran and shouted delighted, in the plenitude of hap- 
piness and youth. 

Such sights and sounds, as of hidden brooks, and 
the coo of doves, and the mingled murmur of the 
barn-yards, the Easy Chair saw and heard, as it 
wheeled slowly along Broadway that lovely July 
morning. Shall it henceforth acknowledge pre- 
sentiments? Shall it believe in necromancy ? 
Shall it allow that mysterious communication, 
spiritual or magnetic relations, may be established, 
and as the sun foretells his rising by the auroral 
flush of dawn, and flowers by perfume prophesy 
themselves to the comer, so friendship foreshows 
its token by suggestions of its own, which include 
within their charmed circle a sense of the influence 
under which it speaks ? 

This is rather a mystical way of stating the case, 
but then the case is mystical, and what can you do? 
A plain spoken Easy Chair, that has eschewed Mrs. 


monds should go to it rather than it should go to 
him, desires to tell all its experiences in the most 
lucid possible way. 

But then, O Gunnybags, your way is not the 
most lucid because it is yours. It is good for you 
only because it best expresses what you have to 
say. The Easy Chair, O Gunnybags, will trouble 
you to put Keats’s ‘Ode to a Nightingale” into 
more lucid English. We are not discoursing of 
the hours at which cars start, but of dreams and 
longings—of mental fogs, in short, Gunnybags—or 
hazes, or vapors, and they require and necessitate 
a misty method of discourse. The clouds at sunset 
are vapors—the Fata Morgana is a picture on the 
air. What do you think of the Quattlebum Cen- 
tral, which you have bought to deliver at one hun- 
dred and twenty-two and one-eighth? Do you 
consider that a vapor, a Fata Morgana, a picture 
on the gir? It is just the chance that it may be a 


bubble, a puff-ball—phew, whisk! itis gone ; or a 
solid result in houses and lands, and more promises | 


of more stock to deliver. 

When you talk of mysteries, vapors, moonshine, 
poetry—meaning humbug—then bethink thee of 
Quattlebum Central to deliver in thirty days, my 
gentle Gunnybags! 

Can such visions as the Easy Chair saw that 
morning be properly called vapors, since, upon ar- 
riving at his Crystal Palace in Franklin Square, it 
beheld thy hand, Melissa, thy perfumed chirogra- 
pry, fresh from country air and sea air, awaiting 

im ? 

There are seers, or prophets, or magicians, who 
can read the character of the writer of a letter sim- 
ply by holding the letter in their hands. By some 
unknown effluence, by some mystic sympathy, it 
is revealed that our brunette Margaret is a blonde ; 
and that our favorite Augustus, excellent in polkas 





and the German, is a melancholy poet. Even so, 
as we held that charmed billet, and wheeled our- 
selves to the great window whence we survey the 
world, we felt a sense of thy surpassing loveliness, 
Melissa, glide into the innermost recesses of our 
heart of oak, and irradiate with blither beauty the 
summer morning. 

Melissa—be it known to you, most patient and 
courteous of readers !—is one of those women who 
make Shakspeare’s women possible. Sir Richard 
Steele would have spoken of her as he did of the 
Lady Elizabeth Hastings: ‘* Yet though her mien 
carries more invitation than command, to behold 
her is an immediate check to loose behavior, and 
to love her is a liberal education.”’ There is no 
romance or poetry in the old litevature, or in the 
conversation of the most poetical of our friends, 
that the coming of Melissa does not explain and 
justify. Nor that only; but when she adds her 
speech to her presence, it is the marriage of the 
nightingale with the bird of Paradise. 

Melissa is a belle; for as no tide-bay is so shal- 
low and sluggish that its waters do not answer the 
moon, so no man is so dull that he can resist the 
persuasion of her beauty. But her beauty is not a 
sweet symmetry of feature only, although that is 
always satisfactory: it is the mien and manner of 
her soul which seem to shine through all her per- 
son. Then her manners do not seem like her 
dresses, which are suited to seasons and occasions, 
and are of a various excellence—some costly and 
some coarse ; some for dancing in the saloons of an 


|} emperor, some for walking in the mud—but they 
Hatch, and! prefers that the learned Judge Ed- | 


are rather like her skin, always the same, and al- 
ways beautiful, and always inseparable from her- 
self. There is something pathetic in her grace and 
gentleness and womanly decision. You fee] that 
there is no station in life that she would not make 
appear to be the most desirable of all possible sta- 
tions. Shé would irradiate the very White House 
with a supreme splendor of d wr that would 
make every beholder wish to be President ; or she 
would make a cottage, even in a fever and ague 
district, so charming that every man would buy 
quinine, and dare the issue. 

Her learning is not like Hypatia’s nor the Lady 
of Padua’s. It is not scientific, nor black-letter, 
nor theological erudition. But she knows some- 
thing of her own structure, and that of the earth 
on which she lives, and when she looks into a 
flower cup she can recognize the family likeness. 
She can bake bread and darn stockings; she can 
embroider velvet and crochet. In poetry and his- 
tory and the pure belles-lettres she is well read, and 
knows that Scott wrote the Waverley novels. Yet 
when she converses she does not force her quota- 
tion of the wit of others to expose her own want 
of wit, and she never makes the fatal mistake of 
supposing that the recitation of sentimental poetry 
can do duty for romantic feeling. She sings, not 
like La Grange, far less like Jenny Lind, but sweet- 
ly and simply, songs which are natural and intel- 
ligible to her. In singing she does not suffer under 
the delusion that a cross expression and a wrinkled 
brow express tragic passion, nor that cenvulsive 
breath stands for deep emotion. In truth, she 
avoids singing in a crowded parlor, because she 
can not arise from hearing young Ourang say, 
‘* How defful hot!” and immediately pour out the 
soul of Juliet over Romeo’s body. 

When Melissa dances, fastidious mothers forget 
their scruples, and wonder how they have so long 
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prohibited Sarah Jane from an amusement so grace- 
ful, so poetic, so agreeable. Not like a square- 
trotting palfrey, not like an animated churn, but 
with a phantom motion, with noiseless celerity, 
gliding, meandering, as if a spring of smooth music 
moved her from within, Melissa passes before our 
eyes, and so long as she continued dancing we 
should not know the music had ceased. 

Yet this is not nightly, nor all night. The roses 
that bloom on her cheeks are fed with morning 
dew, not with midnight gaslight. And the morm- 
ing dew, when she is away from town, is brushed 
by her early feet going toward those to whom her 
coming is as daybreak and calm to shipwrecked 
seamen. Because her own lot in life is fair, she 
does not forget tho:e whose fate is drearier; and 
her ministry to the poor is not the charity of the 
work-house to paupers, but of heavenly showers to 
the thirsty earth. It is not bread only nor always 
that she carries, for she knows that man lives not 
by bread alone. The kind word of real sympathy, 
not as a conscience-forced duty to save disagreeable 
remorse, but a heartfelt proffer of assistance, and a 
genuine sorrow for the suffering; these are the balms 
and boons she bears into the miserable homes, and 
out of them she carries a blessing. 

Good health and a happy soul make life to her a 


luxury. Her companions peak and pine, and sigh | 
ever the flounce too scant, or the skirt too short, or | 


the ill-matched ribbon. But Melissa’s flounces are 
never scanty, her skirts are always long, and her 
ribbons match. It is the temper that all these 


could be an actress, too, she knows she could— 
Mrs. Siddons, Mademoiselle Mars, Rachel. Be- 
linda is perpetually the heroine of a novel, which 
she constructs in her imagination from the life 
around her; aud she has a superficial enthusiasm, 
which easily passes off in tears, and never deepens 
into feeling. 

When Melissa and Belinda meet, in the manner 
of the first there is a cordial welcome; in that of 
the last a subdued sarcasm, hidden under a cere- 
monious address. If Melissa has any thing astray 
in her dress, Belinda sees it, and no lovely feeling, 
no generous appreciation, no human sympathy and 
wit that Melissa should reveal, could hide the dis- 
crepancy for a moment from the contemptuous con- 
templation of Belinda. 

No man thinks of Belinda with a wish to marry 
her; no man, even if he loved her, would dare to 
wed her. She loves only herself, and the meanest 
part of herself. She loves best the mask under 
which she has buried her noblest features. 

Both these belles are away. Venerable Easy 
Chairs, that can not follow them in fact, follow 
them in imagination. But the recollection of Be- 
linda paints no visions upon our morning fancies, 
If we think of her, we do not the less behold Gun- 
| nybags and the dandies. To remember her is not 
to be solicited by singing birds, and gurgling wa- 
ters, and banks of flowers in the sun. To name 
her name is not to repeat a spell which makes earth 
a paradise and heaven its continuance. To think 
| of her face is not to see the sky in all its breadth 








things fit, and the temper is exquisitely elastic. | of midsummer repose, on which the clouds lie soft 
When you see her bounding over the lawn, with | as blossoms on a lawn, and in which, when the sun 
the dog leaping by her side, and the butterflies | sets, the holy stars shine. 


To know Melissa is to 
flitting in the air, the birds singing in the trees | think better of mankind, and to rejoice in the boun- 
around her, and the children shouting as she | tiful goodness of God. There are not many mo- 
comes, the hope of the world, which the city cor- | ments in the life of any man when he does this. 
roded, begins to heal, and even the millennial | The great, overflowing high-tides of joy and jubi- 
‘‘ peace on earth, good will to men” seem possible. | lee are rare, but marvelous and magnificent when 
Do you wonder Melissa is a belle—Melissa with they come. These are the waters upon which a 
the flowing hair and the tender eyes, and the voice | man’s soul is lifted, as Mohammed's was, into the 
that makes spring, as the first thrush makes it? | seventh heaven: then they catch a glimpse of the 
There is another who is called a belle—Belinda, | glory ; and, though they should never see it again, 
whom you may see every where. Belinda, too, is | they could never forget it; and however dark, and 
pretty, and bright, and laughs easily and well. | dismal, and endless the night may seem, they know 
Her taste in silks and muslins, in laces and rib- there is a day, and a perfect sun shining in a per- 
bons, and toilet effects, is exquisite. When she | fect heaven. 
comes forth from her chamber, it is as if the very | This revelation comes in many ways, but in none 
genius of dress-making were incarnated. But you | more exquisitely than through admiration of the 
see at a glance that a touch upon her smooth hair | loveliest form of creation. If man be the head of 
would make her shudder; that a rumple in her | nature, is not woman the heart of man? If the 
ample skirt would grieve hersoul. She is nothing | Easy Chair were only a Persian or a poet, a Dr. 
but a monument of mantua-making. Her soul is Watts or a Mr. Tupper, it would now throw up all 
wrapped up in her dress, as her body is, and she | its legs and burst into song. And yet not even a 
has no room for a generous emotion, for a throb of | Tupper can have lovelier thoughts than Melissa 
sympathy, for any fun which is not satirical, for | suggests to whoever beholds her. 
any comparison which is not compelled. She goes| Through so long and so various a preface we ap- 
to ragged-schools, and she has a list of poor women | proach her letter. It is as if we wandered through 
to relieve, who are fearful bores to her, and she | the long galleries of the Vatican, down the far vis- 
secretly wishes she did not feel that she ought to | tas of ranging vases, and bas-reliefs, and statues, 
helpthem. She reads novels, and cries over them; | on our way to the room of the Transfiguration. 
she goes to plays, and cries at them, too; she goes Yet when you come to the letter, it will be as when 
to church, and cries over the funeral sermons. She | You come to the great picture, in which there is 
thinks she is a person of profound sensibility and | nothing surprising or striking. Like the coming 
vast passions carefully controlled. She is clever, | of spring—like the break of day—all fair and per- 
and thinks herself a wit. Could she have lived | fect things strike us as only natural. : 
two hundred years ago, she might have rivaled; ‘“ Dear otp Easy Cuatr," writes Melissa, ‘‘I 
certain famous French women—she might have | can not think of you imprisoned in town without a 
shone illustrious at Versailles. She dreams of this regret and a wish. If I could only send you a 
beautiful possibility, and privately worships her | breath of this morning by the sea, I should feel as 
ewn genius and deplores her unhappy fate. She if my letter were sure of a welcome. But since I 
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am no fairy, I can only send you the best wishes 
—which are at least as fresh, if not as valuable, as 
the morning air. Our life here is as quiet as the 
fields among which we live, but as pleasant, too. 
Only those people seem to me to be really happy 
who can get on without any thing todo. I mean 
they must not have the possibility of feeling bored. 


I am doing something all the time; but when I | 


have nothing to do (my bull will gore your arms), 
I am quite as willing to do nothing. That is the 
true summer spirit. But around us here there are 
so many curious people, such quaint, and droll, 
and also commonplace people, that I am all the 
time gadding when I am not at home. Swarms 
of poor people also, and mostly Irish, as usual. 
They are certainly not interesting paupers. But 
somehow they can not tirs out my patience. 

“T have not been down the coast to Newport. 
My summer recollections of old times there are 
very alluring, but I am not seduced by the vision 
of that long promenade to Bateman’s, in a fog of 
dust, or even that afternoon drive upon the beach, 
with the sea humming at us in derision as it breaks 
and slides up the smooth beach sand. And yet 
that drive is the finest in the world. No city has 
a park or garden promenade of fashion so splendid 
as that shore. But I find that fashion belittles ev- 
ery thing it touches. We must all conform to it, 
in some degree; but if a man or a woman strikes 
you, or is described to you as fashionable, you in- 
stantly think of them as frivolous. I grant that to 
be resolutely out of fashion is just as absurd as to 
be too fashionable. If I should go into the street 
or go to a ball dressed as the Empress Josephine 
dressed for balls, I should be carried to a mad- 
house. It would certainly be much more foolish 
to do that than to wear a skirt more expansive 
than little Sheba’s. But a fashionable woman 
means, for all that, a weak woman. To be in 
fashion is the instinct of a lady—to be fashionable 
is the ambition of a fool. 

‘* However, it is not my fear of being fashion- 
able that keeps me away from Newport, only it is 
not convenient to go. I am sorry’ to miss those 
nights when, walking by the sea along the cliff, I 
heard, far away over level fields, the sweet clangor 
of midnight music—pleading, protesting, triumph- 
ing, sighing, dying in the night. Those moments 
held the purest romantic feeling. The gay, brill- 
iant excitement of the place burst over me in full 
perfection, and only what was lovely and poetic 
stood in my imagination. I shall not tell you who 
was with me then, nor say that no companion could 
possibly know, by any sign or word, how high the 
enjoyment was. Such moments, made up of moon- 
light, youth, and music, explain themselves to ev- 
ery one, but none can explain them in turn. 

“T think the charm of such summer resorts to 
imaginative people is, that they regard others as 
being just what the imagination makes them. So 
much depends upon circumstance and opportunity, 
that many a man, who is really an inoffensive no- 
body, may loom into a hero in the magic of music 
andthe dance. And I have known girls, who were 
really nobodies, seem to be somebodies by the mere 
force of good-humor. 

“* However, this is dangerous ground ; for I don’t 
know who is to determine how much is in the per- 
sonality of a man, and how much in his surround- 
ings. I suppose a man in a Newport ball-room, 
reeling in the last round of the German at one in 
the morning, is a very different being from the 








same man in a Wall Street office at one in the af- 
ternoon. There could be no little doubt of the dif- 
ference, if you fancy the observer in the first place 
to be a panting partner, and in the second her 
father. 

‘Here our only music is that of the waves and 
Laura’s piano. She plays all the morning, while 
I read or study. In the afternoon I must be Lady 
Bountiful, and see how many people have no chance 
of ever enjoying what I enjoy. We had a sermon 
last Sunday which was, I consider, really unchris- 
tian, although it was preached decorously from a 
Christian pulpit. The text was, ‘The poor ye have 
always with you;’ and the improvement was, that 
there would always be poverty, do what we would. 
There it stopped, leaving the wicked inference that 
we might suspend all our effort, for it would do no 
good.” 

The letter is a long, long letter, such as redeems 
a whole dusty month. An old Easy Chair must 
needs fall to pondering upon it, and wondering 
about the future of the lovely Melissa. Why, 
when a beautiful girl is the subject of our rever- 
ies, why must we always speculate upon her mar- 
riage? We do not ask ourselves, with a half- 
painful curiosity, whom will this gallant and gay 
young Adonis Broadbrim marry? The brilliant 
youth seems complete in himself. But directly 
the fair Melissa appears, we peer anxiously into 
her destiny, and forecast her wedded fate. 

Perhaps even now, as the old Easy Chair looks 
listlessly from the window into the busy old square 
beneath, and wishes that the summer were over and 
gone, and all the beautiful estrays at home again 
—even now, in the sweet, soft light that already 
grows tenderer as the day declines, Melissa wanders 
by the sea she loves so well, and hears a voice whose 
music is sweeter than its own, more persuasive 
than the pathetic clangor of that distant music 
floating over level fields far away ; and as all that 
the music of those other days prophesied and prom- 
ised rises into reality into her life, she breathes the 
word that breaks many a heart, and loses her for- 
ever to her fond old Easy Chair. 





SurRELy, courteous reader, you will pardon the 
space which has been devoted to Melissa. But 
she does not speak of the dreadful rumors which 
reach us from Aquidneck, or the Isle of Rhodes or 
Rhode Island, that the interest of a long-suffering 
and much-paying public in the first of our water- 
ing-places, if not in the world—Newport—has be- 
gun to decline. 

In the early spring Bat, the talented editor, told 
us how it was to be. But Bat, the talented editor, 
has told us how so many things were going to be 
that never were at all, that we can not have that 
profound reliance upon his statements and prog- 
nostications which it is so desirable to repose in a 
public censor and chronicler. Yet it seems that he 
was right this time. If you only keep saying, to- 
day it will rain, rain will at last come, and put 
you in the right. 

You would have been perfectly safe in saying so 
during all the recent spring ; for May was a howl- 
ing wilderness at the gates of the summer. The 
savage northeast tempests roamed over it, and rav- 
aged as they would. Bat was perfectly correct in 
calling it unprecedented weather. 

But the glory can never go from Newport, how- 
ever the fashion may change. The fickle tyrant 
can never reduce the sea-side retreat to the les. 
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olation of Ballston, over whose departed charm | 
the grandmothers of Saratoga belles are eloquent. 
There will still be the sea, and the shore, and the 


is one of them; for, whenever chance shall open 
the way, is it not womanly duty to walk in it ? 
We recommend, then, as an Easy Chair of 


wide solitary fields. There will still be the cliffs, | steady and sedate pulses, that those ladies who 
and the rocks, and the inland hills. There will | wish to reward well-doing, and return by acts a 
still be the lovely western bay gliding smooth, | kind word spoken in their behalf, should never let 
with lowly shores, far up into the land; still the | slip an occasion to flirt in the first degree with the 
soft, warm, sapphire ocean laving the gently-rising | eminent counsel. It may be very near naughti- 
coasts, as the Mediterranean holds her many isles. | ness—so near as to have the aroma and the flavor 

If the great barns of foolish people are closed | —but it is not over the line; it is within the rules. 
and taken down, if excited youths are dethroned| And of all the sensible things that lawyers have 
from the chariots they so recklessly conduct, if the | said—and are they not always saying them ?—it 
jaded belles are taken to quieter places than the | is not easy to find any thing truer than what Mr. 
present July Newport, and sent to bed betimes | Choate says. There isn’t half so much naughti- 
instead of being suffered to dance till one and eat | ness as people believe. There is a general con- 


lobster salad until two in the morning, if tawdry | spiracy to believe that certain circumstances indi- 
vulgarity is sent to Coventzy, and the fresh, health- | cate something terrible, because something terrible 
ful, delightful Newport is ‘‘ redeemed, regenera- | has at some time accompanied those circumstances. 
ted, disenthralled,” who will weep but Lydia Lan-| But the circumstances constantly oceur without 





guish ? who will swear but Sir Lucius O’Trigger? 
who will curse his luck and seek other pigeons 
but Crocky himself, or his bosom friends and allies | 
Rouge and Noir? 


No recent humorous event has more excited our | 
cynical neighbor, the retired highwayman, than 
certain passages in a recent plea of the eminent or- | 
ator and lawyer, Mr. Choate, of Boston. 


The titles of sundry law-books are not unfamil- | 


iar, even to our moderate legal intelligence. There 
is Chitty on something, and Coke upon somebody, 
and somebody else upon something else ; but the 
treasury of legal lore is now enriched with Choate 
upon flirtation. 

Could his theory be put into the form of a book 
is there any difficulty in deciding which of all his 
books would be the law-student’s vade-mecum? 
Could it be reduced to practice, is there any doubt 
what department of practice would be selected by 
the ambitious legal aspirant ? 

The Choate theory of flirtation imports that 
there is a delicious drooping, an exhilarating bal- 
ancing, a tempting treading along the very edges 
of offense ; a wetting, so to say, of the least little 
tip of the toe of propriety in the waters of sin, 
which is not naughtiness nor crime, but from 
which the bewildered neophyte may return faith- 
ful still, but self-rebuked, to the inmost bosom of 
love and constancy. 

Richard and Robin, for instance, are two pretty 
men; but then Mrs. Richard and Mrs. Robin are 
two pretty women. Mr. Richard meets Mrs. Robin, 
and the male Robin likewise encounters the female 
Richard. Mrs. Robin leans upon Mr. Richard’s 
arm, sighs, walks slowly, sips coffee at his ex- 
pense, drives with him to the country, receives 
passionate protestations from him, sighs again, 
endures his embracing arm around her waist, lan- 
guishes, sups at his expense, does it many times, 
endures it often, and returning always to the mar- 
ital bosom of Mr. Robin, is guiltless. Guiltless? 
Yes, of petty larceny, or of hamstringing a horse, 
but guiltless ? 

“ No,” says the eloquent Mr. Choate, “ not guilt- 
less, my beloved fellow-citizens, but guilty , guilty 
of flirtation in the first degree.” 

Society clearly owes the learned advocate a serv- 
ice of plate. All Crinolina should rally to do him 
homage. Yet as the debt is peculiarly a woman's 
debt, let it be the duty of every woman to discharge 
it in her degree. Now there are some debts which 


, | dent. 





it is sweeter to discharge than to incur, and this 


| the crime, and reputations are blasted by a prece- 


There was a great deal of good sense, as 
well as good rhetoric, in what the orator said. In 
the special case he defended, it may have been sim- 
ply a stroke of policy and skill; but he was cer- 
| tainly right. There will certainly be a great deal 
of very innocent intimacy in many summer resorts 
| this season which will seem to be prodigious, and 
to threaten a dissolution of the social fabric ; but 
youth and fondness will still flirt, if you choose to 
call their natural association flirting. 


OUR FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Tuer is a provoking nothingness about French 
Seuilleton writing, which it is impossible to catch, 


, | except as you catch the pleasant aroma of newly- 


opened Burgundy—by respiration. It goes wholly 
to the nostril: the tongue or palate can boast no 
sense of it, and the pen of your translator can not 
take it up or transfix it. 

It is provoking: thus we see a fat, Paris, gos- 
sipy article, with a piquant name at its foot, and 
think —what a godsend have we here for our 
Western clientage! But, as we read, the periods 
turn shadowy—dissolve in spicy perfume—float 
away with our cigar-smoke, and are lost in the 
charmingest of enfantillage. The moment we turn 
it, in thought even, into our matter-of-fact Saxon 
word-craft, its resonance (wherein lies its pleasant- 
ness) has subsided into the clapping of dull metal, 
and the sweet bell we listened to is cracked past 
mending. 

Let us instance: Villemot, the Saturday tattler 
for the Independance Belge, writing from Paris, is 
going to Bordeaux and Toulouse. Who cares for 
that? What boots it to Belgian readers? No- 
thing. Yet Villemot thinks otherwise, takes his 
forty thousand readers by their button-holes, and 
prates in this way : 

‘‘ Off for Bordeaux this evening, with only half 
an hour to spare. There is to be a grand celebra- 
tion at Toulouse; and on Thursday all the Paris 
press and the millionaires are to meet, and banquet 
at the foot of the Capitol. Only half an hour is left 
me to tell you of things stirring in the city; and 
this while I pack my portmanteau, and say a dozen 
of adieux to incoming friends. 

‘* You know what this is. ‘A pleasant journey 
to you'—‘Come back soon’—‘ Don’t forget your 
traveling-cap’—‘ You haven't ten minutes — The 
train leaves promptly.’ 

“ And so, with all this din in one’s ear, we must 
make short work of the Paris gossip ; lay no sieges 
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to great scandal, but carry what we can to a quick 
step and at the point of the bayonet. For it would 
be worst scandal of all if our courrier should utter- 
ly fail. Fancy the lights put out some dark night 
on the Capes of Breton! Poor mariners! Poor 
Belgic readers! if they should lose their week's 
survey of the theatres—the balls—the report of 
what young Dumas is doing—of his last bon mot— 
of the great dinner of Mirés—of the libel suits of 
Mirecourt—of the new cravat of Rothschild—of the 
incoming of the nephew and the fair London bride 
—of what they say in the coulisses of the pretty 
Countess de Castiglione—of the Duke Constantine 
—+so business-like, so keen, so unlike our old no- 
tions of Imperial Dukes, so old a head upon so 
young shoulders, and so on.” 

All this stretched to a five-hundred-frane feville- 
ton, and reduced by us to a syllabub, worth—shall 
we say ?—half the money. 

It is observable, by-the-by, that we Americans 
are inclining much more to the French mode of 
news-writing than to the more matter-of-fact style 
of our English brethren. We paint more, and 
measure less. We carry a brush on our travels 
rather than a yard-stick. The English tourists 
have never grown into love of the French mode; 
they can not make much of little; they can not 
cook you ten dishes from a nettle-pot ; they know 
no way of incorporating tattle in print. There is 
less demand for it in the home market. Readers 
do not count Dy the million, as with us; they do 
not so much incline to story-telling. Towns of 
milliner-girls are not eager for such news as comes 
baited with piquancy; nor, on the other hand, do 
they, like the French, relish a bon mot as much as 
a new fact, and appreciate repartee like an argu- 
ment. 

While speaking of this style of writing, we may 
note the passing away of an eminent master of the 
craft—Alfred de Musset, of the French Academy. 

He was born at Paris, in 1810. At the age of 
twenty only, he published the work by which per- 
haps he is best known—the ‘‘ Contes d’Espagne et 
d'Italie.”’ Subsequent books of the same author 
have borne title, ‘‘ Spectacle dans un Fauteuil,” 
and ‘‘ Comédies Injouables.’’ He also undertook, 
in connection with Stahl, the ‘‘ Voyage ou il vous 
Plaira ;”’ but, after long delays, and the urgence 
and ridicule of his co-worker and the publisher, his 
only contribution was a sonnet. Tony Johannot, 
the gay and tender (your Darley stands in place of 
him on the American boards), illustrated the book, 
and a pretty one it is. De Musset was an essen- 
tially lazy man, a timid man, a sensitive man— 
fearful always of not doing well enough, and so 
doing very little. With somewhat more of what 
Hazlitt would have called ‘‘ constitutional talent,”’ 
he would have made his name one of the most 
brilliant in the field of French literature. Besides 
this negative failing he had a positive one, which, 
it is whispered, undermined his energies and pros- 
trated his nervous system—he wrote with the bot- 
tle by him. “There is G Sand,” says he 
somewhere, “ who, with only a dish of milk before 
her, will drop off her duodecimos by the dozen— 
easy as a hen lays eggs; but for me, I have gone 
to the last drop in my flask before I have completed 
a score of crazy lines, which I burn the next day.” 

Dumas, the father, it is said, used to find exalta- 
tion, when he wrought out ‘‘ Monte Cristo,” in a 
heaping basket of peaches or nectarines. Balzac 
sought it in coffee, that turned the night into day. 


It would be curious to inquire which among the 
popular French books of the day have been written 
without the excitement of any artificial stimulant. 

We have heard of an eccentric lawyer who made 
his best pleas under the stimulus of a bottle of— 
Congress water (we mean of the Saratoga Spring). 
George Sand, it appears, is still more naive, and 
finds mental illustration in—milk! We trust she 
does not qualify with sugar and cognac. 

We observe that in your fast city you are re- 
producing the mercurial things of Dumas the 
younger, and that the moral guardians of your 
vexed metropolis are declaiming against the intro- 
duction of such extreme illustrations of French 
life. Can we believe what we hear? Can we 
credit our eyes and ears when they bring us intel- 
ligence that New York fears Parisian infection ? 
Can we entertain the notion that so toward a 
daughter as ‘‘ New York society” (me tadet, piget- 
que verbi!) is now really looking askance at the 
morals of the mother? Is the tender admiration, 
the overweening love, the relishing pursuit of 
things Parisian—of excesses Parisian, even—giv- 
ing way at last to a doubt and a shudder? Do 
the dear girls, who expand their crinoline, as they 
do their faith, to the utmost verge of imported 
fashion, bethink them at last of reducing the cir- 
cumference of their habits, and of drawing nearer 
in hoops and faith to nature and truth? 

But this is not the province for sermonizing ; all 
our sermons are laid upon the Table. 

Apropos, however, of plays, and French plays, 
we see you have imported the Money Question and 
Camille. Have you taken Fiammina? Do you 
know it? 

Various circumstances beyond its intrinsic mer- 
its have given it a “‘run” here upon the boards of 
the classic Francais. 

First, it was written by a new man—M. Mario 
Uchard. He is the husband of a pretty actress of 
this same Theatre Francais, and a quiet, successful 
plodder in the money circles of the Bourse. If Mr. 
Little, or Mr. Wesley, or Mr. Drew, were suddenly 
to have their names on the posters at Wallack’s as 
the authors of fine new comedies—approved by the 
clergymen and sanctioned at the Plymouth Church 
—there could hardly be more surprise than was 
felt at the announcement that M. Mario Uchard 
was “‘coming out” with a play. 

Some rumors of unfortunate domestic relations 
gave piquancy to the intelligence. M. Uchard 
was a quiet, sedate man; his wife an admired and 
pretty woman—playing successfully, now in Paris, 
and now in Petersburg. There is not (and we speak 
no scandal) much fondness or intimacy between 
the husband and the wife. We can not say but 
they are in the enjoyment of a divorce—certainly 
a moral one, if the law has not put its seal upon it. 

And now—with these facts in our eye—what sort 
of play does M. Uchard write? Fiammina (who 
gives name to the piece) is a singer, who wins tri- 
umphs every where by her voice and her charms, 

The story opens with pretty love-scenes between 
a certain young Henri Lambert and a certain 
Laura. Both are winning and won. They are 
betrothed, and a marriage-day and charming do- 
mestic vista opens upon their young eyes. Of 
course, you look for an interruption to the smooth- 
ness of this sweet love current; and it comes. It 
comes in mysterious, vague shape: there is a shad- 
ow in the family of the appointed bridegroom. 





His father is an artist—calm, inexorable, earnest— 
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working at his canvas, as a man with like faculties 
and other education might work at ledgers and 
averages. 

No wife softens the monotony of his labor, or 
spends a mother’s sympathy or caresses upon the 
head of the hopeful Henri. All that is gone; and 
where is it gone? Is the mother of Henri dead ? 

Alas (if you will permit that word), no! The 
mother of Henri, and the wife of the sedate old 
gentleman, his father, is the admired actress Fi- 
ammina. The husband had met her in his youth- 
time in Italy ; had become enamored ; had wooed, 
won, and married her. 

But for the Italian warm-blood, set on fire by 
the blaze of theatres, and the intenser blaze of ap- 
plause, the calm, steadfast painter was too dull a 
twin. Reproaches, petulance, and recriminations 
brought their fruit in a break and a parting; and 
the Fiammina deserted home and husband, leaving 
young Henri motherless. 

He grows up under a father’s tenderness, igno- 
rant of all this; jocund, blithe, hopeful, and set- 
ting his heart on this union with Laura, But 
Laura has a good, conventional mother; and this 
good, conventional mother learns how the wife of 
the old painter is the admired and splendid Fiam- 
mina. 

The actress—whether tired of triumphs or with 
the yearning of the mother’s heart strong in her— 
has, indeed, sought to find her way again to the 
home and heart of the painter. But the old man 
has repulsed her. ‘‘ Where,” says he, with very 
French philosophy, ‘‘ would lie the reward for de- 
voted mothers, if those forgetful of their duties and 
unfaithful to their trust can regain to love and 
esteem ?” 

Fiammina, maddened by rebuke, is wilder and 
more faithless than ever. She comes to sing at 
the Opera of Paris. The world is noisy with her 
charms, and talks pleasantly of her liaison with the 
accomplished Lord Dudley. 

Here, and at this time, the truth dawns upon 
young Henri. In a frenzy he rushes away, and 
challenges Dudley to mortal combat. The cool, 
ceremonious nobleman refuses, upon knowledge of 
the facts, to fight the son, but avows willingness to 
meet the father. 

But the father replies—in the presence of the 
erazed Fiammina—‘‘My lord, my son is carried 
away by his feelings. For myself, I have no 
wrongs to avenge. There is no party here, save 
my son, whom I feel bound to defend.” 

The ties are all broken; the home once deserted 
can be a home for the deserter no more forever ! 

Is this a coup for Madame Uchard? People ask 
it; people say it; people deny it; people remem- 
ber it. 

On the stage, Fiammina gives way togrief. She 
has ruined the prospects of her boy; and, in an 
access of virtuous indignation, she resolves upon 
quitting the stage; upon living a life of penance ; 
upon devoting herself to religious objects; upon 
utter retirement, where, perhaps, her boy may 
come to cheer her solitude, 

The conventional mother will then withdraw her 
opposition (perhaps?), and Henri and Laura be 
happy; and the inexorable old gentleman—state- 
ly under his steadfastness—enjoy the reflection that 
vice has been its own punisher, and that forgive- 
ness belongs only to Heaven. 

What if Madame Uchard were to come back 
from Petersburg, and to play Fiammina, and Mon- 








sieur Mario Uchard were to sit in an orchestra 
stale? 

Real and scenic life touch each other oftener 
than we think; and there is hardly a tear dropped 
even in a Paris theatre which—if you were to an- 
alyze it—would not show its quotum of real woe. 
This sounds like a banality of quill craft; but yet 
has truth at its bottom. 

Hinging upon this topic of plays, we may make 
mention of the growing taste in the metropolis for 
private theatricals. We hear of them here and 
there, along the Chaussée d'Antin, and in the 
Champs Elysées, which, in these times of grand 
rents and princely houses (a fever which is by no 
manner of means limited to New York), is becom- 
ing the court end of the town. Emile de Girardin, 
enriched by his shrewdness—first, in publishing 
and instituting a cheap newspaper (the Presse), 
and next, in successful speculations—is one of the 
land-owners and palace-owners upon the great cen- 
tral avenue from the palace to the Bois de Bou- 
logne, and one of the givers of the theatric fé#es to 
which we have alluded. Poor Madame Girardin, 
who would have ennobled such f@es by her pen and 
presence, and whose memory is embalmed in the 
hearts of play-goers by her Joie fait peur, is no 
longer the mistress of the establishment ; at least 
it is not the Madame Girardin of whom you know 
who now receives the guests at the festal suppers 
of Emile. A new patroness, a new wife, who shines 
rather by her youth, and beauty, and wealth, than 
by any quality spirituelle, now crowns the Girardin 


How the world changes (another banality of 
the pen)! When we were in Paris, long ago (the 
old Chair never confesses to its age), Emile Girar- 
din was almost an adventurer; the son of a father 
who would not acknowledge him; the murderer 
(in duel) of the beloved Armand Carrel; the pro- 
jector of a new scheme, in connection with the 
Paris Presse, which was looked doubtfully upon by 
all; the energetic, closet worker—thinking, plot- 
ting, writing, biding his time. He has seen his 
office mobbed, and has himself been hunted like a 
beast. In the days of February—memorable as 
the last of the Louis Philippe dynasty—he threw 
himself into that bourgeois current which ran to- 
ward a regency and the Duchess of Orleans. All 
in vain; for the waves were too high for him—the 
waves which his own fulminations had stirred upon 
the deeps of the Paris world. The tide bore on, as 
you know, to Provisional Republic, and Emile ap- 
pears next as the inhabitant of a dungeon, sent 
thither by Eugene Cavaignac, when the Repub- 
lican General put the city under martial law, in 
the days of June. 

But Girardin came out thence, after far more 
harmful grumbles from the prison than any grum- 
blings from his desk of the Rue Montmartre. As 
@ politician he scarcely appears again, except in 
curt, sharp, short periods, which make readers 
start and waver, and dread and wonder. ‘The pa- 
per, however, he has established achieves a finan- 
cial victory ; his pen and brain have wrought his 
fortune ; it is sold for a fabulous sum—only when 
the Napoleonic dynasty has made such law as 
snatches all the piquancy from the Girardin para- 
graphs. He plunges headlong into speculation, 
but with eyes wide open. He is covertly favored 
by the imperial advisers ; for they count it safe to 
create a new love (the money love) in the heart of 
a man who has been thus far so noisy and so dan- 
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gerous. He succeeds in all his projects; coins 
money by the million; loses a witty and pretty 
wife; replaces her by a fond and rich one; sells 
his Paris house for a new fortune; speculates in 
realty with added success; and the next genera- 
tion may possibly know Emile de Girardin best as 
the millionaire of the Bourse, and the founder of a 
new race of French Jairds. 

And is he not atype of the times? Does he not 
illustrate the tendency of intellect nowadays to- 
ward the arena of the Exchange—toward the great 
goal of Mammon? Do we love, or sigh after, or 
long for any thing more? Is it a new worship, or 
only old worship revived? Are not Pharisees as 
old as our Christian faith, and have we not been 
praying these many a year—we who pay tithes of 
mint, and cummin, and such like—for the poor 
publicans who stand in corners, and sell only small 
drams for small profits ? 

Will the time ever come (supposing the Cum- 
ming prophecy to fail) when poverty will have its 
place of honor, and men be measured for what they 
are, and not for what they have? The Parisian 
aspect of business is not favorable to a just view 
of the subject. And we republican equalizers—so 
far as we can examine ourselves by Paris repre- 
sentatives—are not taking the initiative in a laud- 
ation of poverty, or of humility, even. 

Talking of Paris representatives reminds us of 
a mention we saw the other day of Senator Sum- 
ner, coupled with a mention of the brother of “le 
General Walker.”’ It is piquant, as showing the 
handle by which European letter-writers take hold 
upon other-side things, We translate literally: 
‘* We have in this moment at Paris one of the abo- 
lition chiefs of the United States—the Senator Sum- 
ner—of whom there is special mention (saving mis- 
take) in one of the latter works of Madame Becker- 
Stowe. You remember, of course, the history of 
this Senator, which forms a striking episode of the 
legislative manners of America. This is the man 
who, a year or two ago, talked with so much en- 
ergy in relation to the affairs of the State of Kansas, 
that his adversary (sic), without, arguments, de- 
scended from his bench, and gave him a blow with 
his cane upon the head. The blow was so effect- 
ively given, that M. Sumner fell at once, and I am 
able to see still the marks of it upon the face of the 
honorable legislator.” 

For ourselves, we must confess to our inability 
to see any such marks, and are quite glad indeed 
to find so hale and hearty, and well-looking a man. 
Whatever may be the opinion about the taste of 
the speech which provoked the wanton assault 
upon Mr. Sumner, there can hardly be but one 
about the fine physical status of the traveling sen- 
ator; and knowing nothing of his antecedents, we 
should be loth to approach him in hostile attitude 
with gutta percha or othercane. But the battle is 
not always to the strong, nor the race to the swift. 

Speaking of hostile attitudes, we suspect Ameri- 
cans are not generally informed of the Hotspur 
spirit which is fixed upon them by European opin- 
ions justnow. The presumption hereabouts is, that 
every man travels with his revolver, and that the 
Colonel Colt, for his appliances in that way, is re- 
garded as a sort of tutelary saint. We have had 
the pleasure of astonishing many people who speak 
little English and listen kindly to our bad French, 
by telling them that a man can go safely out after 











dark without weapon of any kind, provided he does 
not live in New York. As for your city, we are | 


silent respecting it. We do not know but we 
blush when mention is made of our Metropolitan 
Police system. We certainly exercise all our in- 
genuity and all our French in turning conversation 
to other topics. When boldly appealed to, we have 
confessed to the fact of having passed many—near- 
ly all—of our years in your city, and have excited 
exclamations of astonishment in consequence. Yet 
we are not over old. Gray hairs, wrinkles, there 
may be. ‘‘ And do you mean to return?” say the 
astonished ones. Cela depend; not surely until 
the police is upon other footing ; not until we may 
know to whom we may appeal for justice, wheth- 
er to the honorable Commissioners or to the hon- 
orable Mayor. 

And yet, with all its short-comings and its chan- 
ces for garroters, we feel kindly toward the Repub- 
lican cities when we go by our bayoneted casernes 
upon this side, and think that it is fear and not 
love, subjection and not consort, that keeps up 
the order we see and live under, Just now—to- 
day—we have come back from a visit to the new 
caserne by the Boulevard du Temple, in process of 
erection ; and so situated that its five thousand sol- 
diery (for it will quarter so many) will command 
the whole stretch of two new Boulevards. 

Another thing noticeable about this new for- 
tress is the fact that it rises, stone by stone, whol- 
ly through the magic of steam. A turn of a 
lever, and a rock is grappled; another turn, and 
it mounts ; another, and it sways to the top of the 
wall; another, and it trundles away to its des- 
tined position. The Duke Constantine (with yard- 
stick in hand) has looked admiringly upon all this, 
and has made such note of it as will very likely 
by-and-by be adding easy stones to the fortress of 
Cronstadt and Helsingfors. 

Speaking of the Duke, have you not observed, 
journal-wise, how he has made his way to the sym- 
pathies of the French people ?—admiring their ar- 
senals, toasting their army, ogling their pretty 
women? And is not our staid neighbor John Bull 
chafing somewhat at the sight of this new coquet- 
ry between the bearded lover of the north and la 
belle France? Has not John been playing the lover 
to the Gallic nymph with such assiduity these four 
years past, and with so few triumphs to his gal- 
lantry, that he feels sourly now, in spite of him- 
self, at the sudden conquest the young Duke is 
making ? 

Leaving, now, the company of the Grand Duke, 
we may take our matter-of-fact country readers 
(of whom we are sure we have a host) out to the 
Fair-grounds of Poissy—the great butcher mart for 
Paris. We will show them there a new method 
of testing prize cattle, and one which we venture 
has not yet been entered upon the practice of our 
Agricultural Fairs at home—we mean that proof 
of them which lies in the eating. The six or the 
dozen premium cattle are killed, cooked, and tasted 
by appointed judges ; the sirloin is stewed, broiled, 
roasted, and under each aspect offered to the epi- 
cures. The tail is souped, baked, and tested in 
its turn; the brain is submitted to a French fry, 
and the enfrecotes to a broil with onions. Appe- 


tites are kept alive by sound Orleans wine, and 
there is a strife to be upon the sirloin committees. 
May we not suggest this, as an added attraction 
to those Agricultural Fairs at home which are now 
compelled to bring Amazons upon the field to keep 
up the tale of their receipts ? 

Another interesting matter for sober readers will 
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be a knowledge of the establishment of a ‘‘ Vulcan- 
ite Court” by Mr. Goodyear in the Sydenham Pal- 
ace, near to London. We clip a description of it 
from the papers : 

“It is placed in the South Transept Gallery, 
upon the Terrace side ; and whoever is anxious to 
obtain any just idea of the rapid progress of inven- 
tion in that which relates to India rubber or its ap- 
pliances, should witness what is here exhibited, 
more particularly if the desire is to have any con- 
ception of the present and future results of the dis- 
covery of the vulcanization of India rubber, and 
the apparently endless uses to which this material 
is already and may be hereafter applied. When 
the Vulcanite Court was yet unfinished and unfur- 


nished, we alluded to the wide-spread benefits it | 


was destined to confer upon the public. Already, 
so far as civilization extends, there is hardly a nook 


so obscure or a person so humble as not to have | 


been in some degree benefited by it; and few who 
do not know something of the merits of one of al- 
most the necessaries of life—the American India 
rubber galoche, one of the first articles to which 
the discovery was applied. The same remark is 
applicable to a vast number of other articles of 
vulcanized and vulcanite India rubber. It needs 
but a glance for the visitor to discover that a far 
more extensive industry is now opened with this | 
new material, vulcanite, which has grown out of 
only another phase of vulcanization. This will | 
not appear so strange to our readers who have not | 


seen these displays, if they consider that in this 


material there is found a substitute for ivory, | 
whalebone, bone, and shell—possessing their valu- | 
able qualities without their defects, such as split- | 
ting, altering by change of temperature, waste in 
working, and expensiveness of carving, turning, 
etc.; when also they consider that these articles 
are worked without waste of material, and mould- 
ed in a soft state with all the facility of wax or 
dough. 

“It would occupy considerable space to detail 
the hundreds of articles exhibited, which, from the 
now well-known properties of this material, are 
proved to be unquestionably superior to the same 
articles heretofore made of ivory, buck-horn, bone, 
etc. We therefore pass to a brief description of 
the Court and the main features of the invention. 


“The Vulcanite Court is about sixty feet in | 


length by eighteen feet in breadth. It is built, for 
the most part—more particularly such portions as 
are the most ornamental and striking—of the vul- 
canite, the columns being inlaid in different colors 
of workmanship, and the signs, lettering, etc., being 
of the same material. The interior is divided into 
three compartments—drawing-room, bedroom, and 
dining-room. These are filled with exquisite works 
of ornament and utility. The drawing-room is ele- | 
gantly furnished with all the articles usually found 


ments, the reflective mind can not but view it as 
an unique cabinet, in which are tastefully arranged 
the proofs of that unerring sequence of Providence 
which finds a substitute at the exact period of the 
decline or extinction of that which it is intended 
to supersede. Thus, at a period when the scarci- 
ty of whales is an accepted fact, we have here an 
artificial whalebone, now used almost throughout 
America, and greatly on the continent of Europe. 
With the dearth of elephants and the greater de- 
mand for ivory, a fitting and unimpeachable sub- 
stitute is provided by vulcanite, and so throughout 
a length and breadth of usefulness of encyclopedi- 
an variety.” 

The pride with which this great invention may 
be regarded by Americans is somewhat modified 
| by the fact, that the art which has fashioned the 
| infinite variety of its products is wholly foreign. 

American ingenuity has wrought out the great 
secret of the vulcanite and adapted it to mechan- 
ical uses; but the men who are taught in foreign 
schools of design have been needed to carry the 
invention almost into the province of art. 





4 ’ 
Enitor’s Drawer. 

ARPER’S FERRY is known the land over for 
the picturesque and magnificent scenery of the 
| region, as well as for the extensive Armory of the 
United States Government there located. A few 
| weeks ago, as the railway train stopped at this ro- 
| mantic place, for the passengers to take refresh- 
| ments, a traveling Hinglishman stepped out of the 
| cars upon the platform, and looking around him, 

inquired of a boy, 

“What is the name of this place, my little 
man ?” 

* Harper’s Ferry,” said the boy. 

“Oh! ah! thank you. ‘Arper’s Ferry, is it? 
And, pray, is’ Arper’s Magazine at this ferry, too?” 

The boy was stumped for a moment, but Young 
America soon recovered himself, and replied, 

* You mean the powder magazine, Sir.” 

“ Ay, ay,” responded Bull. 

**Yes, Sir, that’s here, down there below the 
| Armory; and if you go to look at it, ’Arper’s 
| Weakly will be there too !” 
| The Englishman could make neither head nor 
tail of the matter, but walked in to his dinner, mut- 
| tering to himself, “‘’Arper’s Ferry, ’Arper’s Mag- 
azine, ’Arper’s Weekly! What a musical people 
| these Yankees must be, so many ’Arpers all in one 
| place r 





Mr. STEELE was putting up a splendid suit of 
apartments. One of the largest of them was to be 
devoted to public lectures, and he was very solic- 
itous that it should be so constructed as to be favor- 
| able for the transmission of sound. He was very 





in the most fashionable mansions, added to which | slack in paying his workmen; and one day, when 
there are numbers of others of interest, and entire- | he was quite behindhand in this matter, he came 
ly new. The jewelry and carving, and the entire | suddenly into the midst of them, to see what pro- 


toilet, are unexceptionable. The walls are deco- | 


the lecture-room, and he told the boss carpenter to 
rated with choice engravings, worked upon vulcan- | stand on the rostrum and make a speech, so that 


ite parchment ; and the paintings in oil on vulcan- | he might judge of the effect of sound in the house. 
ite panels are evidently from the hands of accom-| The carpenter took the stand, but commenced 
plished masters, and are framed in polished or gild- | scratching his head instead of speaking, and was 
ed vulcanite frames. In a word, every thing that | obliged to say that he was a better hand at clench- 
an accomplished resident might require is here | ing nails than arguments, and could make a house 
found in its place; and while the tout ensemble is | sooner than a speech. 

made simply to represent an elegant suite of apart-| ‘‘ Never mind,’’ said the owner, ‘‘ never mind 
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that; say the first thing that comes into your 
head.” 


‘* Well then, your Honor, if I must, I must; so 
here goes: We have been working here for six 
months past, and have not received one dollar of 
our pay, and we would just like to know how soon 
you intend to do the fair thing ?” 

“* Very well done,” said Mr. Steele; ‘‘ you speak 
very well. I can hear distinctly, but I must con- 
fess I don’t like the subject !”’ 





Tuts reminds us of a very good thing that was 
said and done last winter at a capital dinner-party 
—capital party and capital dinner. It was given 
by Mr. Stoneham, in Fourteenth Street, to a select 
circle of friends, including some of the pleasantest 
characters of the town. All went merrily as a 
dozen marriage belles, and when the health of Mr. 
Stoneham was given, and a speech invoked, he 
said—-what was, indeed, very true—that he never 
made a speech in his life, and it was too late for 
him now to begin. But he would call upon his 
friend, Mr. Wagjaw, who was sitting on his right, 
to express his feelings, instead of attempting to do 
it himself. 

Mr. Wagjaw rose, and regretted that some one 
else had not been called on to do justice to Mr. 
Stoneham’s sentiments; but having been com- 
manded to speak in behalf of their noble host, he 
would thank the gentlemen for the honor of their 
company around his social board; the pleasure he 
had enjoyed in their flow of soul; and he would 
beg that they would give him the additional hap- 
piness of dining with him again a week from this day. 

A sudden start of Mr. Stoneham told the com- 
pany how unexpected was this climax to the speech 
of his mouth-piece; but the unbounded applause 
with which it was received, and the richness of its 
humor, silenced all objections, and he made the 
best of it by repeating his banquet on the follow- 
ing Thursday. It was another good season. 





PuHonoGrapny, or funnygraphy, as it is called, 
is certainly making progress. A Western corre- 
spondent sends us the original copy of the follow- 
ing notice, written and posted in the village whence 
he writes, and by the learned teacher whose name 
is hereunto appended : 


“Norttce will here be given that those wishing to stud- 
dy Phonography or the Ponetic short hand can have 
lessons in this useful art of learning to rite it is far su- 
perior to any yet thoaght of you can tell better when you 
come to see some of it and see whairin it is better. all of 
those wishing to studdy this useful studdy are requested 
to call to Mr. Milners Saturday eavning March the 28 
1857 between the ours of 7 and 8 C B Carman" 





A Few days ago the doctor at the Demilt Dis- 
pensary was greatly amused with a limping Irish- 
man, who had been there a short time before with 
a sprained ankle. Dr. B—— wrote out a prescrip- 
tion for a liniment, and told Paddy to rub it on his 
ankle every night, and come back at the end of 
a week and report. Paddy now presented a pa- 
per, sadly soiled and worn, which proved to be the 
original prescription as written by the doctor. 

i “Well, what have you been doing with this, 
‘at sd 

‘Sure, yer honor, I’ve did as ye tould me. I've 
rubbed me ankle with it every night, and it’s cured 
intirely, God bliss yer honor!” 

And so the poor fellow had got well without the 





liniment; and many another patient would find 
that rubbing the prescription in is quite as effectu- 
al as the medicine. 





Tue Hutchinson boys were very popular some 
years ago, until Judson set up for a wit, and proved 
to be too much of a fool. His wretched attempts 
at fun made him a laughing-stock when he, poor 
fellow, thought they were laughing at his poor 
jokes. The Buckley minstrels, in their negro 
caricatures, take off the Hutchinsons; and the 
other night one big black fellow steps out on the 
stage, @ la Judson, and, imitating him to the life— 
voice, manner, shirt-collar, and all—he said: ‘If 
—any—of the ladies—wish—to—to—to—kiss the 
performers, they will have an—opportunity at the 
close of the entertainment.” It would have taken 
the conceit out of Jud to have seen himself in this 
imitation nigger, 


“Waar a lovely woman!” was the exclamation 
of Lord Chancellor Eldon, upon passing a first-class 
beauty, when pacing up and down Westminster 
Hall, with his friend the Master of the Rolls, pre- 
vious to the opening of their respective courts. 

‘* What an excellent judge!” said the lady, when 
her sensitive ear caught the flattering decree of the 
Lord High Chancellor of England. 





Nor long since, a certain noble peer in York- 
shire, who is fond of boasting of his Norman de- 
scent, thus addressed one of his tenants, who, he 
thought, was not speaking to him with proper re- 
spect : 

‘*Do you not know that my ancestors came over 
with William the Conqueror ?” 

“* And, mayhap,” retorted the sturdy Saxon, no- 
thing daunted, ‘‘they found mine here when they 
comed.” 


The noble lord felt that he had the worst of it. 





Great effects from little causes flow, as tall oaks 
from little acorns grow; but we have rarely heard 
of a more extraordinary illustration of the fact than 
is seen in the case of Sir Thomas Colby, an English 
gentleman. It is stated of him that, waking up in 
the night, he recollected that he had left the key 
of his wine cellar on the parlor table, and fearing 
that his servants would improve the inadvertence, 
and drink some of his wine, he got up and went 
down stairs after it. He was in a profuse perspira- 
tion, which was suddenly checked as he rose and 
stepped into the colder halls. The check of per- 
spiration threw him into a fit of sickness, which 
terminated fatally in a few days, His illness was 
so brief and severe that he could make no will, and 
his immense property of six millions of dollars was 
divided among five or six day-laborers, who were 
his nearest relatives. 

It has cost many a man many a hard sweat to 
get that amount of money, but few have lost so 
much by getting out of a sweat. 





Tue man who wrestled with adversity wore out 
his silk stoekings, and got worsted. 


“Ow the canal a few miles from our village,” 
says a contributor to the Drawer, ‘‘a party of la- 
borers were at work, all green from the greenest 
isle of the sea. The overseer was a rascally Yan- 
kee, who one day found a snapping-turtle ; and, 
knowing that the raw Irishmen had never seen 
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such a beast before, he took it by the tail, placed | become history and world talk—is nothing to the 


it on the smooth-graded bank, and put upon its 
back a bit of turf that covered it entirely. As it 
slowly marched off with its burden, he called the 
attention of one of the men to the singular fact 
that the sod was traveling. 

“With a cry to startle the Seven Sleepers, he 
called the ‘byes’ to witness the wonderful spec- 
tacle. ‘Holy mother of Moses!’ said he; ‘did 
ever ye see the likes o’ that? Here’s a bit o’ bog 
trottin’ off for all the world like meself after takin’ 
me third pint!’ 

‘In a moment all hands had dropped shovel and 
pick, and stood in noisy wonder around the moving 
turf. At length Mike White, a bolder boy than 
the rest, stooped slowly, and peeping under, began 
to feel if the thing had any legs, or what in crea- 
tion made it go. 

‘Snap! and in an instant Mike’s thumb was 
seized, and the poor fellow howled with pain. The 
creature clung fast, and Mike brought him up, his 
legs all spread abroad, and roared out : 

“** Let go o’ that, ye bloody spalpeen! or I'll 
knock yez out o’ that little box ye’re sittin’ in! 
Let go!’ 

“ But the more Mike swore the more the beast 
held on ; and not till the overseer ‘ axed’ him would 
he quit the Paddy’s thumb.” 


Ben Brown opened a store in Swoptown, and, 
in order to hook every body in to trade, he offered 
to treat every one that bought any thing at his 
store. Money being pretty scarce, there was a 
good deal of barter going on in those days. So 
Sam Jones called into the grocery and dry-goods 
store of Mr. Brown, and asked for a darning-needle, 
offering in exchange an egg. After receiving the 
needle, Jones said : 

**Come, Sir, ain’t you going to treat ?” 

‘* What! on that trade ?”’ 

‘“* Certainly—a trade’s a trade, let it be big or 
little.” 

“Well, what will you take ?” 

“A glass of wine,” said Jones. 

The wine was poured out, when the sponge said, 
** Would it be asking too much to request you to 
put an egg into this ‘wine? I am very fond of 
wine and egg.” 

Appalled by the man's meanness, the store- 
keeper took the identical egg which he had re- 
ceived for the darning-needle, and handed it to his 
customer, who, on breaking it into his wine-glass, 
discovered that it contained a double yolk. 

‘* Look here,” said the sponge, ‘‘ don’t you think 
you ought to give me another darning-needle ? 
This, you see, is a double yolk !” 


Jupce Norton, of Grundy County, Illinois, is 
remarkable for his dignity, urbanity, and love of 
humor, the latter of which three qualities he dis- 
penses freely in perfect consistency with the first. 

“In the midst of Court the other day,” writes a 
Western friend, ‘‘ the proceedings were interrupted 
by the howling of a dog that had been trodden on 


by some one of the crowd in attendance. The 
Judge drew himself up with great dignity, and, in 
a full, distinct voiee, said : 

“*Mr. Sheriff, we will excuse the further at- 
tendance of that dog upon this Court !’”’ 


THERE never was a greater villain than Aaron 
Burr—never! What is written of him—what has 





unwritten, untold deeds of darkness that he was 
ever perpetrating. His whole life was intrigue. 
Woman was his spoil. He lived before the world 
as an aspirant for power: in social life he lived to 
triumph over the weakness of the sex. His treach- 
ery, his infamous exposure of confidential letters 
addressed to him by ladies of rank and fashion, his 
utter heartlessness, are now well known; but the 
chapters of his love affairs, if published, will make 
the most extraordinary revelations that have ever 
yet appeared in connection with the name of this 
remarkable man. 

The late honest, but poor Matthew L. Davis, his 
executor, received from him, while living, trunks 
full of feminine correspondence, by which Burr 
sought to make Davis’s fortune, but which were 
generously returned, without fee or reward, to the 
grateful recipients. 

Lobbying—now an anomaly—was then in full 
force. Several important bills had passed the New 
York Legislature, and some were so uncharitable 
as to intimate that improper influences had been 
resorted to. Davis was accused of being engaged 
in bringing about a successful result. 

A lady of rank and fashion condescended—and 
ladies rarely condescend to mingle in any thing 
out of their appropriate sphere, the limits of the 
domestic circle—to say hard things of Davis; she 
went so far as to intimate she could calmly look 
on and see him hung. Davis went to her door, 
rang the bell, sent up his name, and was prompt- 
ly answered she was not, and never would be at 
home to Mr. Davis. 

‘Pray ask her if she has heard from her hus- 
band at Niagara?” 

He was forthwith invited up stairs. 
entered in trepidation and alarm. 

“Has any calamity happened to my beloved 
husband ?” said she. 

‘*This will explain all,” said Davis, handing 
her a letter in her own chirography, addressed to 
Colonel Aaron Burr. 

**Good Heavens, Sir!” said she ; * for what pur- 
pose is this letter destined to remain in your pos- 
session ?”” 

“ Madam, to be disposed of by you, at your own 
discretion,” was the reply. 

“My kind friend,” exclaimed she, ‘‘ how can I 
ever repay such an act of unparalleled magnanim- 
ity? I, who have spoken so unkindly, so unjust- 
ly, of so noble a friend !” 

“Ever afterward,” said Davis, “she almost 
broke her neck in extending her head out of the 
carriage window to greet me as she passed.” 


The lady 


THE WEDDING-DAY. 
I caw not sleep, I tremble so, 
And such « tumult fills my brain ; 
It must be joy I feel, I know, 
But oh, how near it seems to pain! 
The wind moans through the old pear-tree ; 
The morn is cold, and damp, and gray; 
Who would have thought the world would be 
So sad upon my wedding-day? 


No less I love thee, Charlie Ray, 
God knows my heart is full of thee— 
So full, that if I kneel to pray, 
Thine image only can I see. 
And I would not exchange this morn— 
Its cold, its mist, its hoary rime— 
For all the splendors that adorn 
The young day in some fairer clime. 
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Hark, hark, he comes! Be still my heart— 
Be still! Be proud! Be blest! Be gay! 
What need hast thou to ache and start 
When Charlie comes—my Charlie Ray? 
He comes—he comes! and I must be 
All smiles, and wipe these tears away; 
It would be wrong to let him see 
I've wept upon my wedding-day. 


As a specimen of original composition, we do 
not remember having met with any thing to ex- 
ceed the letter written by an Irish laborer, who 
had received some education and many favors at 
the hands of his employer, to whom he had been 
consigned. After he had obtained a situation 
through the influence of this benevolent gentle- 
man, he gratefully acknowledged the kindness in 
these words and lines: 

** Dzar Srm,—I send there few lines as my apology for 
my dilatory and inadverteat respect (appearingly) con- 
ferred on you by not going to see you or exchanging a 
filial sheet. Also by attention to our Business, ©: ap- 
pears industrious to our employer. But I hope you will 
receive this with Equal Benignity as if from the classic 
pen of an opulent friend and through the same motives 
as Isendit. The only condign compensation I can ren- 
der you for your unmerited Benevolence toward me and 
to entreat you for your admonition for the best Mode of 
my procedure, and that you will take a fraternal interest 
in a correspondence with me in the stages of life and at 
this period when juvenile faculties feel exigencies for a 
Sapient friend of maturer years that has experienced the 
divers characters of society, both domestic and alien, 
since there is snares awaits us through all the paths of 
life. Sincerely yours.” 


SMALL’s warehouse is well known in Baltimore ; 
but a Dutchman, with his cart, went hunting all 
over town asking for “ von eetel varehuss;” and 
it was not till he produced his ticket of direction, 
that he learned the difference between small and 
little, in this worst of all languages for a foreigner 
to get the hang of. 


**T CAN not resist,” says a friend over the wa- 
ter, “the pleasure of sending to the Drawer the 
neatest classical pun I ever met with ; and I know 
that you have many readers to appreciate and en- 
joy it. 

‘* Moore, in his Diary edited by Lord John Rus- 
sell, says: 

‘** A very agreeable day. Some good Latin po- 
ems of Jekyl’s. Upon hearing that Logier taught 
thorough-base in three lessons, he said it contra- 
dicted the saying of Horace: 

*** Nemo fuit repente turpissimus. In English, 
No one becomes suddenly thoroughly base.’” 


Tue late Dr. Knox, of Larbert, while entertain- 
ing one day a few of his clerical friends to dinner, 
happened rather unceremoniously to help himself 
to some vegetables upon the table by using his 
fingers, and was told by one of his brethren that 
he reminded him of Nebuchadnezzar; when the 
Doctor immediately replied, “Gh yes; that was 
when he was eating with the beasts.” 


A SovrHwesTERN gentleman sends us the fol- 
lowing authentic fact ; and it is admirably suited 
to the present times, when many preachers of the 
gospel (?) think of Paul as Mr. Winston did: 

‘George Winston was a devoted Baptist man 
in Mississippi, and an equally ardent Democrat. 
It was hard to tell which had the warmest place 
in his affections—his wife, his church, or his polit- 





ical party. On one occasion he had several friends 
spending the evening with him; and, before they 
retired, he took down the family Bible to read a 
portion of Scripture and have a word of prayer. 
It so happened that he opened the sacred book at 
the Epistle to Titus, where the Apostle says, ‘ Put 
them in mind to be subject to principalities and 
powers, to obey magistrates, to be ready to every 
good work.’ As it was a habit with him to com- 
ment upon the text as he went along, when he 
came to this passage he took off his spectacles, and 
with a gravity suited to the time and place, he re- 
marked : 

‘** There, my friends, is where I differ from 
Brother Paul. Mr. Jefferson tells us that the true 
doctrine is just the reverse of this; that is, men in 
office should always be obedient to the people; and 
I agree with the great author of the Declaration 
of Independence. The Apostle was no doubt a 
great preacher and a good Christian, but it is 
clear enough he was no Democrat.’” 


THE profound theological wisdom of some of our 
Scriptural expositors is very amusing, or would 
be, if the subject were not too serious for amuse- 
ment. ‘‘A short time since,’ so writes an IIli- 
nois friend, ‘‘in the Universalist Sabbath-school 
in Oquawka, in the Hoosier State, the question 
was asked, what the Saviour meant when he said, 
‘Put not new cloth into an old garment.’ It 
passed all around the school, and no one was pre- 
pared to answer, when the Superintendent was 
called on to explain it himself. With a counte- 
nance indicating deep reflection, and a very orac- 
ular voice, he remarked: ‘It is very evident to 
my mind that our Lord meant to teach this great 
truth, viz., a hole will last longer than a patch!’” 


Tue fashionable circles of Chicago—for, strange 
to say, the Western cities, not yet out of the stumps 
and hardly out of the woods, are infested with 
fashionable circles—were thrown into excitement 
by the arrival among them of a French count, pol- 
ished and fascinating in his manners, and imme- 
diately a lion among the young ladies and their 


ambitious mammas. For a month he was the hon- 
ored and admired of the beau monde ; and many a 
fair maiden had tried her own Christian name with 
Countess before it, to hear how lovingly it would 
sound, All at once the same fashionable world 
was horrified to behold a barber’s pole before a 
door, over which was a sign with the dashing 
count’s name upon it in glittering gilt. What 
could it mean? They called upon him to demand 
an explanation! He had deceived them! They 
thought he was a gentleman! Was he indeed a 
barber ? 

The illustrious foreigner received his indignant 
friends with great politeness, and went on strop- 
ping a razor, while he replied : 

‘True, very true vat you say; but I poor man, 
Iam. I make must a leeving; J must shave de 

eple!” 

The Count is not the only man who thinks shav- 
ing the people the only way to make a leeving. 


To hear Gough tell the “drugger” story is 
worth a quarter any time. The story is a capital 
one, but it takes the man to tell it. This he does 
in some such words as these : 

‘A long, lean, gaunt Yankee entered a drug- 
store and asked ; 
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‘«* Be you the drugger ?’ 

«Well, I s’pose so; I sell drugs.’ 

‘** Wall, hev you got any of this here scentin’ 
stuff as the gals put on their handke’chers ?’ 

“Oh, yes.’ 

‘¢¢ Wall, our Sal’s gine to be married, and she 
gin me ninepence and told me to invest the hull 
’mount in scentin’ stuff, so’s to make her sweet, 
if I could find some to suit; so, if you've a mind, 
I'll jest smell round.’ 

‘* The Yankee smelled round without being suit- 
ed until the ‘drugger’ got tired of him; and, tak- 
ing down a bottle of hartshorn, said : 

“*T’ve got a scentin’ stuff that will suit you. 
A single drop on a handkercher will stay for weeks, 
and you can’t wash it out; but, to get the strength 
of it, you must take a good big smell.’ 

“Ts that so, Mister?. Wall, just hold on a 
minute till I get my breath; and when I say 
Neow, you put it under my smeller.’ 

“The hartshorn of course knocked the Yankee 
down, as liquor has done many a man. Do you 
suppose he got up and smelt again, as the drunk- 
ard does? Not he; but, rolling up his sleeves and 
doubling up his fists, he said : 

“* You made me smell that tarnal everlastin’ 
stuff, Mister, and now I'll make you smell fire 
and brimstone.’” 


Governor CLARK, who was relieved of the 
cares of State by the advent of a King last win- 
ter, has been ticketed for immortality as the par- 
doning Governor. If he is forgiven as he forgave 
others, it will go well with him here and hereaft- 
er. Some people are so uncharitable as to think 
that some of these good deeds of his ought to be 
repented of. But Governor Clark was fond of 
quoting a text of Scripture which reads like this: 
“Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain 
mercy.” He had an eye to the promise when he 
opened the prison-doors. 

One time he made a visit to the Clinton County 
prison, and while there inquired after a prisoner 
whom he had resolved to pardon, as he was satis- 
fied that he had been wrongfully convicted. The 
warden pointed him to the man, who was digging 
potatoes in the open field. The Governor walked 
up to the man, and after a few words with him in- 
formed the fellow that he had concluded to pardon 
him. 

The prisoner, leaning on his hoe-handle, looked 
at the Governor a minute in silence, and then 
said : 

“I’m much obliged to you, Gov’nor, for the 
pardon ; but if it’s all the same to you, I'd like to 
stay here a couple of weeks or so, till I git in these 
potatoes. I’ve tuk care of ‘em so far, and I'd like 
to see ‘em all through. Now, Gov’nor, ain’t them 
nice potatoes?” handing some to his Excellency, 
who was not a little astonished to find the man so 
fond of his potato patch that he preferred to stay 
in prison for the sake of seeing it done up right. 


Genera Sir Cartes JAmes Narter, G.C.B., 
Governor of Scinde, was a man, a true man, as 
well as a conquering hero. He had the heart as 


well as the nerve. Before he went to India his 
wife had a dream—a bright being came to her by 
night, and told her that Sir Charles would be rich 
and powerful, and have a great name in India! It 


‘* Nineteen long letters from Lord Ellenborough ! 
He has made me Governor of Scinde, with addi- 
tional pay ; and he has ordered the captured guns 
to be cast into a triumphal column, with our 
names. I wish he would let me go back to my 
wife and girls; it would be more to me than pay, 
and glory, and honors. Eight months now away 
from them, and my wife’s strange dream realized. 
This is glory, is it? Yes! Nine princes have 
surrendered their swords to me on fields of battle, 
and their kingdoms have been conquered by me 
and attached tomy own country. I have received 
the government of the conquered province, and all 
honors are paid to me while living in mine enemy's 
capital. Well, all the glory that can be desired is 
mine, and I care so little for it that, the moment I 
can, all shall be resigned to live quietly with my 
wife any girls; no honor or riches repays me for 
absence from them. Otherwise, this sort of life is 
agreeable, as it may enable me to do good to these 
poor people. Oh! if I can do one good thing to 
serve them where so much blood has been shed in 
accursed war, I shall be happy. May I never see 
another shot fired! horrid, horrid war! Yet how 
it wins upon and hardens one when in command ! 
No young man can resist the temptation—I defy 
him; but thirty and sixty are different.” 


Every one remembers the story of the contest 
between two painters—one of them painted a bask- 
et of cherries so naturally that the birds flew down 
to eat them. A curtain was before the picture of 
the other, and the rival, elated with his own suc- 
cess, stepped up and attempted to remove it. It 
was a painted curtain! The one had deceived the 
birds, the other had deceived the painter. My City 
Friend, a cute little paper, tells this very good one 
of the painters: 

‘*Beauvallet is a comedian, Beauvallet is an 
amateur painter. He paints between acts we may 
say, and landscapes from preference. His genius 
runs in that line, and he is not without a certain 
originality. His figures are like willows by the 
roadside; and, on the other hand, his trees look 
as if they wore wigs. 

‘* Another amateur has a mania for re-touching. 
On a visit to a lady friend he saw a small land- 
scape in a corner of the saloon. 

“*That’s not bad.’ 

*** That is by Beauvallet,’ said the lady. 

“*It is a little too naked,’ said the visitor; 
‘there should be a monk, a horseman, or some- 
thing, as we say, to ‘‘enliven the landscape ;"’ two 
strokes of the brush are enough—I will attend to 
it.’ And he carries off the picture. 

“Two days after, corrected and enlivened, it is 
returned. Beauvallet paid a visit in his turn. 
His eye detected the change in his work. 

‘** What's that ?’ approaching for a nearer view. 

‘*¢That is a horseman. You forgot to put one 
on the road, and your friend B. thought it an im- 
provement to insert one.’ 

““*How? on the road? That's not a road; ifs 
ariver!'” 


—_—_—_ 


Ever-READY Pat sometimes says the neatest 
thing in the world, if he does make a bull oftener 
than any thing better, ‘‘Some years ago,” says 
a friend of ours, ‘‘I was passing through Pennsyl- 
vania in a stage, and we stopped at a country tav- 





was allso. And when he had gained and grasped | ern for breakfast. Among the passengers was a 


them all, he writes thus in his journal: 


| Pleasant Irishman, whose good humor had enter- 
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tained us through many a weary mile and hour. 
At breakfast a very pretty maid, who was waiting 
on table, said to him, 
* * Will you have some sugar in your tea, Sir ?’ 
‘**Sugar in my tay, Miss? No, I thank you; 
you have looked into it, and it’s quite swate 
enough !’” 





Tue Duke of Marlborough was hesitating wheth- 
er he should take a prescription recommended by 
the Duchess. 

‘*T will be hanged,” said her Grace, ‘‘if it does 
not cure you.” 

Dr. Garth, who was present, and to whom the 
vixen character of the lady was well known, in- 
stantly exclaimed : 

“ Take it, then, your Grace, by all means; it is 
sure to do good, one way or the other.” 





Tr was the habit of Lord Eldon, when Attorney- 
General, to close his speeches with some remarks 
justifying his own character. At the trial of 
Horne Tooke, speaking of his own reputation, he 
said, ‘It is the little inheritance I have to leave 
my children, and, by God's help, I will leave it 
unimpaired.” Here he shed tears, and, to the as- 
tonishment of those present, Mitford, the Solicitor- 
General, began to weep. 

“Just look at Mitford,” said a by-stander to 
Horne Tooke. ‘*What on earth is he crying 
for ?” 

Tooke replied: ‘*He is crying to think what a 
little inheritance Eldon’s children are likely to 
get!” 





WHeEncer it came into the Drawer we can not 
say, or we would; but mightily amused the ‘‘funny 
man’’ has been with the live Yankee who came to 
a clothing ‘‘ emporium” in Lewiston, Maine, to buy 
him a weddin’ suit. His name was Nehemiah 
Newbegin, and he was about to make a new begin- 
ning in buying clothes as well as in keeping house. 
Having selected coat, vest, and pants that seemed 
to be about right as to price, he tried the store-man 
in the way of barter, in this style: 

“ Dew you ever take projuce for your clothing ?”’ 

‘Take what ?” 

“ Projuce—garden sass and sich; don’t do it, 
dew you?” 

‘“* Well, occasionally we do. 
sell ?” 

“Oh, almost any thing; little of every thing, 
from marrowfat peas to rye straw; got the allkill- 
inest dried punkins yeou ever sot your eye on— 
*xpect neow, you'd like some of that dried punkin, 
squire?” 

The proprietor declined negotiating for the dried 
pumpkin ; but inquired if he had any good butter. 

“G-o-o-d butter! now, squire, I expect I’ve 
got some of the nicest and yellerest you ever sot 
youreyes on. Got some eout here now—got some 
in a shooger box, eout in dad’s wagon. Brought 
it down for Kernel Waldron, but yeou can have 
it. oy bring it rite strate in here, darned ef I 
don’t ” 

On the strength of the butter, a dicker was speed- 
ily contracted, for which Nehemiah was put in im- 
mediate and absolute possession of a coat, vest, and 


What have you to 


pants, 

But would they fit? Nehemiah was willing to 
trust the coat and vest; indeed, he could put them 
on and off in a minute, and they were neat as wax. 





Where could he try the pants on? Not right there 
in the store, with the street-door open, and women 
folks coming and going all the while. Now it 
happened well that the new clothing store had a 
corner curtained off for the purpose, and Nehemiah 
was speedily closed therein. 

The pants had straps, and the straps were but- 
toned. Nehemiah had seen straps before, but the 
art of managing them was a mystery. On consid- 
eration, he decided that the boots must go on first. 
He then mounted a chair, elevated his pants at a 
proper angle, and endeavored to coax his legs into 
them. He had atime of it. His boots were none 
of the smallest, and the pants were none of the 
widest ; the chair, too, was rickety, and bothered 
him; but bending his energy to the task, he suc- 
ceeded in inducing one leg into the ‘‘ pesky things.” 
He was straddled like the Colossus of Rhodes, and 
just in the act of raising the other foot, when whis- 
pering and giggling in his immediate vicinity made 
him alive to the appalling fact that nothing but a 
chintz curtain separated him from twenty or thirty 
of the prettiest and wickedest girls that were ever 
caged in one shop. 

Nehemiah was a bashful youth, and would have 
made a circumbendibus of a mile any day rather 
than meet those girls, even if he had been in full 
dress; as it was, his mouth was much ajar at the 
bare possibility of making his appearance among 
them in his present dishabille. What if there was 
a hole in the curtain? What if he should fall? 
It wouldn’t bear thinking of; and plunging the 
foot into the vacant leg with a sort of frantic loose- 
ness, he brought on the very catastrophe he was so 
anxious to avoid. The chair collapsed with a sud- 
den scrouch, pitching Nehemiah heels over head 
through the curtain, and he made a grand entrance 
among the stitching divinities, on all fours, like a 
fattened rhinoceros. 

Perhaps Collier himself never exhibited a more 
striking tableau vivant than was now displayed. 
Nehemiah was a ‘‘ model,” every inch of him, and, 
though not exactly revolving on a pedestal, he was 
going through that movement quite as well on his 
back—kicking and plunging; in short, personifying 
in thirty seconds all the attitudes ever chiseled! 
As for the girls, they screamed, of course, jumped 
upon chairs and cutting-boards, threw their hands 
over their faces, peeped through their fingers — 
perfectly natural!—screamed again, and declared 
they should die—they knew they should! 

“O Lord!” blubbered the distressed young 
man; ‘don’t, gals, don’t! I didn’t go tew, I 
swan to man I didn’t— it’s all owing to these 
cussed trowsers—ev'ry mite on’t. Ask your boss ; 
he’ll tell you how it was. Oh, dear! won't no- 
body kiver me up with old clothes, or turn the 
wood-box over me? Oh, Moses in the bullrushes! 
what will Nancy say?” 

He managed to raise himself on his feet, and 
made a bold plunge toward the door; but the en- 
tangling alliances tripped him up again, and he 
fell Kerslap upon the goose of the pressman. This 
was the unkindest cut of all. The goose had been 
heated expressly for thick cloth seams, and the way 
it sizzed in the seat of the new pants was afflicting 
to the wearer. Nehemiah riz in an instant, and 
seizing the source of all his troubles by the slack, 
he tore himself from all save the straps and some 
fragments that hung about his ankles, as he dashed 
through the “‘ Emporium” at a 2°40 rate, and 
‘*made tracks’’ for hum. 
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Cousin Frank, who adores Mary Ann, 


Aunt Sally, who attends all the Charity Fairs. 








i 


| Uncle Josh, who has been to Congress, and is rich. 















4 
Our Uncle, Colonel Popkins. (Taken while on 
Duty.) 








"6 


Cousin Fred, who sent this Picture from Califor- 
nia to his Mother, | that Gold Snuff-box. (Picture rather vague.) 


| Cousin Tom, the New York Volunteer who received 














Foshions for Buly. 


Furnished by Mr. G. Bropre, 51 Canal Street, New York, and drawn by Vouct 
from actual articles of Costume. 








Figures 1 anp 2,—Dinner, CarriaGe, or Eventne TorLet, anp Curiv’s Costume, 
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IGURE 1 illustrates a toilet 
: | equally applicable for the 
| carriage, or for a dinner or 
j evening dress. The robe is of 
f white and green grenadine, with 
i three flounces, @ disposition ; these 
: are quadrilled alternately with 
green and white velvet or plush, 
with small tufts of the material 
varying the surface, and orna- 
q mented with a fringe. The cor- 
: sage is half-pointed. On the top 
: of the body are three berthés, 
: inwoven; the upper two being 
i spread, and the under one con- 
Ay fined by a stitch to the body, 
/ upon which it forms a deep point. 
/ Upon this is placed a neud of 
taffeta ribbon, alternately green 
iy and white. The sleeves are 
formed by narrow hollow plaits 
which expand at the elbow into 
a bouillonnée, which is continued 
at the elbow into a very deep 
frill. The velvet forms the or- 
nament for the puff and the bot- 
tom of the sleeves, which are 
Bat caught up on the front arm by 
a fancy button. The bracelets 
: are of pearl, and the gloves 
should be straw-colored. The 
coiffure is & la Grec, with large 
pearls passing twice over the 
front hair, and twisted through 
the knot. Care should be taken, 
especially in an evening toilet, 
that this style of coiffure should 
not be adopted unless it harmo- 
3 nizes with the features. 
143 The CutLv’s Dress consists of a basque, with 
i scrolled bretelles cut open at the shoulders. In 
aya 4 front these terminate in a point at the waist; be- 
i hind, they are apparently continued in a bow with 
a floating ends. The basque is scolloped, and is 
' slashed upon the sides, where it is slashed and laced 
; with tasseled cords. The back and front are laid 
in large fan-shaped folds. The sleeves are puffed, 
with bows uponthe shoulders. The skirt is formed 
of a succession of frills. 





° 








Fieure 4.—Wurre Lace Ficuv 
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Figure 3.—InFant’s Rose. 


The InFant’s Ross is entirely needle-wrought, 
with the exception of the lace ruffling. The fab- 
rication and ornamenting of such a garment will 
be a labor of love to many a young mother. 

The Brack Lace Ficuv is a very becoming 
style. The lace is joined under a range of loops of 
black satin terminating in a bow. 

The Wurre Lace Ficuv is another tasteful 
variety of this pretty adjunct of the toilet. In its 
construction white satin ribbon is employed in con- 
nection with any favorite lace. 





Fievre 5.—Buiack Lace Ficuv. 











